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PREFACE 


"TRISH  and  Scotch  Gaelic  folk-stories  are,  as  a  living 
form  of  literature,  by  this  time  pretty  nearly  a  thing 
of  the  past.  They  have  been  trampled  in  the  common 
ruin  under  the  feet  of  the  Zeitgeist,  happily  not  before  a 
large  harvest  has  been  reaped  in  Scotland,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, before  anything  worth  mentioning  has  been 
done  in  Ireland  to  gather  in  the  crop  which  grew  luxu- 
riantly a  few  years  ago.  Until  quite  recently  there 
existed  in  our  midst  millions  of  men  and  women  who, 
when  their  day's  work  was  over,  sought  and  found 
mental  recreation  in  a  domain  to  which  few  indeed  of 
us  who  read  books  are  permitted  to  enter.  Man,  all  the 
world  over,  when  he  is  tired  of  the  actualities  of  life, 
seeks  to  unbend  his  mind  with  the  creations  of  fancy. 
We  who  can  read  betake  ourselves  to  our  favourite 
novelist,  and  as  we  peruse  his  fictions,  we  can  almost 
see  our  author  erasing  this,  heightening  that,  and  laying 
on  such-and-such  a  touch  for  effect.  His  book  is  the 
product  of  his  individual  brain,  and  some  of  us  or  of  our 
contemporaries  have  been  present  at  its  genesis. 

b 
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But  no  one  can  tell  us  with  certainty  of  the  genesis 
of  the  folk-tale,  no  one  has  been  consciously  present  at 
its  inception,  and  no  one  has  marked  its  growth.  It  is 
in  many  ways  a  mystery,  part  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  the  ages,  still  beating  feebly  against  the  shore  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  swallowed  up  at  last  in  England  by 
the  waves  of  materialism  and  civilization  combined;  but 
still  surviving  unengulfed  on  the  western  coasts  of  Ire- 
land, where  I  gathered  together  some  bundles  of  it,  of 
which  the  present  volume  is  one. 

The  folk-lore  of  Ireland,  like  its  folk-songs  and  native 
literature,  remains  practically  unexploited  and  un- 
gathered.  Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
during  the  present  century  to  collect  Irish  folk-lore,  but 
these  attempts,  though  interesting  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  are  not  always  successes  from  a  scientific  one. 
Crofton  Croker's  delightf  ul  book,  "  Fairy  Legends  and 
Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland,"  first  published 
anonymously  in  1825,  led  the  way.  All  the  other  books 
which  have  been  published  on  the  subject  have  but  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  his  ;  but  all  have  not  had  the 
merit  of  his  light  style,  his  pleasant  parallels  from  classic 
and  foreign  literature,  and  his  delightful  annotations, 
which  touch,  after  a  fascinating  manner  peculiarly  his 
own,  upon  all  that  is  of  interest  in  his  text.  I  have 
written  the  word  "  text,"  but  that  word  conveys  the  idea 
of  an  original  to  be  annotated  upon  ;  and  Crofton  Croker 
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is,  alas  !  too  often  his  own  original.  There  lies  his  weak 
point,  and  there,  too,  is  the  defect  of  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed him.  The  form  in  which  the  stories  are  told  is, 
of  course,  Croker's  own;  but  no  one  who  knows  any- 
thing- of  fairy  lore  will  suppose  that  his  manipulation  of 
the  originals  is  confined  to  the  form  merely.  The  fact 
is  that  he  learned  the  ground-work  of  his  tales  from  con- 
versations with  the  Southern  peasantry,  whom  he  knew 
well,  and  then  elaborated  this  over  the  midnight  oil 
with  great  skill  and  delicacy  of  touch,  in  order  to  give  a 
saleable  book,  thus  spiced,  to  the  English  public. 

Setting  aside  the  novelists  Carleton  and  Lover,  who 
only  published  some  incidental  and  largely-manipulated 
Irish  stories,  the  next  person  to  collect  Irish  folk-lore  in 
a  volume  was  Patrick  Kennedy,  a  native  of  the  County 
Wexford,  who  published  "  Legendary  Fictions  of  the 
Irish  Celts,"  and  in  1870  a  good  book,  entitled,  "The 
Fireside  Stories  of  Ireland,"  which  he  had  himself  heard 
in  Wexford  when  a  boy.  Many  of  the  stories  which  he 
gives  appear  to  be  the  detritus  of  genuine  Gaelic  folk- 
stories,  filtered  through  an  English  idiom  and  much  im- 
paired and  stunted  in  the  process.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  adulterated  them  very  much.  Two  of 
the  best  stories  in  the  book,  "Jack,  the  Cunning  Thief 
and  "  Shawn  an  Omadawn,"  I  heard  myself  in  the  ad- 
joining county  Wicklow,  and  the  versions  of  them  that 
I  heard  did  not  differ  very  widely  from  Kennedy's.      It 
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is  interesting  to  note  that  these  counties,  close  to  the 
Pale  as  they  are,  and  under  English  influence  for  so 
long,  nevertheless  seem  to  have  preserved  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  old  Gaelic  folk-tales  in  English  dress, 
while  in  Leitrim,  Longford,  Meath,  and  those  counties 
where  Irish  died  out  only  a  generation  or  two  ago,  there 
has  been  made  as  clean  a  sweep  of  folk-lore  and  Gaelic 
traditions  as  the  most  uncompromising  "  West  Briton  " 
could  desire.  The  reason  why  some  of  the  folk-stories  sur- 
vive in  the  eastern  counties  is  probably  because  the  Irish 
language  was  there  exchanged  for  English  at  a  time 
when,  tor  want  of  education  and  printed  books,  folk- 
stories  (the  only  mental  recreation  of  the  people)  had  to 
transfer  themselves  rightly  or  wrongly  into  English. 
When  this  first  took  place  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  have  heard 
from  old  people  in  Waterford,  that  when  some  of  their 
fathers  or  grandfathers  marched  north  to  join  the  Wex- 
ford Irish  in  '98,  they  were  astonished  to  find  English 
nearly  universally  used  amongst  them.  Kennedy  says 
of  his  stories  :  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  them  in 
a  form  suitable  for  the  perusal  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages  " ;  and  "  such  as  they  are,  they  may  be  received  by 
our  readers  as  obtained  from  local  sources."  Unfortu- 
nately, the  sources  are  not  given  by  him  any  more  than 
by  Croker,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  how  much  belongs  to 
Kennedy  the  bookseller,  andVhow  much^to  the  Wexford 
peasant. 
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After  this  come  Lady  Wilde's  volumes — her  "Ancient 
Legends,"  and  her  recently  published  "  Ancient  Cures, 
Charms,  and  Usages,"  in  both  of  which  books  she  gives 
us  a  large  amount  of  narrative  matter  in  a  folk-lore  dress  ; 
but,  like  her  predecessors,  she  disdains  to  quote  an  autho- 
rity, and  scorns  to  give  us  the  least  inkling  as  to  where 
such-and-such  a  legend,  or  cure,  or  superstition  comes 
from,  from  whom  it  was  obtained,  who  were  her  infor- 
mants, whether  peasant  or  other,  in  what  parishes  or 
counties  the  superstition  or  legend  obtains,  and  all  the 
other  collateral  information  which  the  modern  folk-lorist 
is  sure  to  expect.  Her  entire  ignorance  of  Irish,  through 
the  medium  of  which  alone  such  tales  and  superstitions 
can  properly,  if  at  all,  be  collected,  is  apparent  every 
time  she  introduces  an  Irish  word.  She  astonishes  us 
Irish  speakers  with  such  striking  observations  as  this — 
"Peasants  in  Ireland  wishing  you  good  hick,  say  in 
Irish,  'The  blessing  of  Bel  and  the  blessing  of  Samhain 
be  with  you,'  that  is,  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon."*      It 

*  Had   Lady   Wilde   known    Irish  she  might  have  quoted  from  a  popular 
ballad  composed  on  Patrick  Sarsfield,  and  not  yet  forgotten  : — 

A  Pa-dimiij  SAiiAf6uL  ^y  xDuine  te  T)ia  c«, 

'S  be&nmiijce  An  caLaivi  a]a  fiubAiL  cu  |\iAiii  aija, 

50  tnbeATiniiij  An  jeAlAc  jeA^  'y  An  jjMAn  •omc, 

O  cuj  cu  An  La  a]'  I/AIiii  1li^  XiAini  Loac. 

Oc  ocon. 
— i.e., 

Patrick  Sarsfield,  a  man  with  God  you  are, 
Blessed  the  country  that  you  walk  upon, 
Blessing  of  sun  and  shining  moon  on  you, 
Since  from  WilUam  you  took  the  day  with  you. 

Och,  och  hone. 
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would  be  interesting  to  know  the  locality  where  so 
curious  a  Pagan  custom  is  still  practised,  for  I  confess 
that  though  I  have  spoken  Irish  in  every  county  where  it 
is  still  spoken,  I  have  never  been,  nor  do  I  expect  to  be, 
so  saluted.  Lady  Wilde's  volumes  are,  nevertheless,  a 
wonderful  and  copious  record  of  folk-lore  and  folk  cus- 
toms, which  must  lay  Irishmen  under  one  more  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  gifted  compiler.  It  is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  these  volumes  are  hardly  as  valuable  as  they 
are  interesting,  and  for  the  usual  reason— that  we  do  not 
know  what  is  Lady  Wilde's  and  what  is  not. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  Lady  Wilde's  last 
book  there  appeared  this  year  yet  another  important 
work,  a  collection  of  Irish  folk-tales  taken  from  the 
Gaelic  speakers  of  the  south  and  north-west,  by  an 
American  gentleman,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin.  He  has 
collected  some  twenty  tales,  which  are  told  very  well, 
and    with    much    less    cooking    and    flavouring    than 


This  would  have  made  her  point  just  as  well.  Unfortunately,  Lady 
Wilde  is  always  equally  extraordinary  or  unhappy  in  her  informants 
where  Irish  is  concerned.  Thus,  she  informs  us  that  ho-hanna  (meant 
for  bo-hainne,  a  milch  cow)  is  a  "  white  cow  "  ;  that  tobar-na-bo  (the 
cow's  well)  is  "  the  well  of  the  white  cow "  ;  that  Banshee  comes 
from  van  "  the  woman  "  —  (fiean  means  *'  a  woman  ")  ;  that  Leith 
Brogan  —  t.e.,  leprechaun— is  "the  artificer  of  the  brogue,"  while  it 
really  means  the  half  or  one-shoe,  or,  according  to  Stokes,  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  locharpan  ;  that  tobar-na-dara  (probably  the  "  oak-well ')  is 
the  "  well  of  tears,"  etc.  Unfortunately,  in  Ireland  it  is  no  disgrace,  but  really 
seems  rather  a  recommendation,  to  be  ignorant  of  Irish,  even  when  writing  on 
Ireland. 
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his  predecessors  employed.  JNIr.  Curtin  tells  us  that  he 
has  taken  his  tales  from  the  old  Gaelic-speaking  men ; 
but  he  must  have  done  so  through  the  awkward  medium 
of  an  interpreter,  for  his  ignorance  of  the  commonest 
Irish  words  is  as  startling  as  Lady  Wilde's.*  He  follows 
Lady  Wilde  in  this,  too,  that  he  keeps  us  in  profound 
ignorance  of  his  authorities.  He  mentions  not  one 
name,  and  except  that  he  speaks  in  a  general  way  of 
old  Gaelic  speakers  in  nooks  where  the  language  is  still 
spoken,  he  leaves  us  in  complete  darkness  as  to  where 
and  from  whom,  and  how  he  collected  these  stories.  In 
this  he  does  not  do  himself  justice,  for,  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  Irish  folk-lore,  such  as  it  is,  I  can  easily 
recognize  that  Mr.  Curtin  has  approached  the  fountain- 
head  more  nearly  than  any  other.  Unfortunately,  like 
his  predecessors,  he  has  a  literary  style  of  his  own,  for 


♦  Thus  he  over  and  over  again  speaks  of  a  slumber-pin  as  bar  an  siian^ 
evidently  mistaking  the  an  of  bioran,  [*'  a  pin,"  for  an  the  definite  article.  So 
he  has  slat  an  draoiachta  for  slaitin,  or  statdn  draoigheachta.  He  says  innis 
caol  (narrow  island)  means  "  light  island,"  and  that  gil  an  og  means  '*  water 
of  youth  !  "  &c. ;  but,  strangest  of  all,  he  talks  in  one  of  his  stories  of  killing  and 
boiling  a  stork,  though  his  social  researches  on  Irish  soil  might  have  taught 
him  that  that  bird  was  not  a  Hibernian  fowl.  He  evidently  mistakes  the  very 
common  word  siurc,  a  bullock,  or  large  animal,  or,  possibly,  tore,  "a  wild 
boar,"  for  the  bird  stork.  His  interpreter  probably  led  him  astray  in  the  best 
good  faith,  for  sturc/c  is  just  as  common  a  word  with  English-speaking  people 
as  with  Gaelic  speakers,  though  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  wretched  dic- 
tionaries. 
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which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  there  is   no   counterpart  in 
the  Gaelic  from  which  he  has  translated.* 

We  have  as  yet  had  no]  folk-lorist  in  Ireland  who 
could  compare  for  a  moment  with  such  a  man  as  Iain 
Campbell,  of  Islay,  in  investigative  powers,  thorough- 
ness of  treatment,  and  acquaintance  with  the  people, 
combined  with  a  powerful  national  sentiment,  and, 
above  all,  a  knowledge  of  Gaelic.  It  is  on  this  last  rock 
that  all  our  workers-up  of  Irish  folk-lore  split.  In  most 
circles  in  Ireland  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  known  to  talk 
Irish  ;  and  in  the  capital,  if  one  makes  use  of  an  Irish 
word  to  express  one's  meaning,  as  one  sometimes  does 
of  a  French  or  German  word,  one  would  be  looked  upon 
as  positively  outside  the  pale  of  decency;  hence  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  ignorance  of  Gaelic  Ireland 
displayed  by  litterateurs  who  write  for  the  English 
public,  and  foist  upon  us  modes  of  speech  which  we 

have  not  got,    and    idioms  which   they  never   learned 
from  us. 

This  being  the  case,  the  chief  interest  in  too  many  of 

our  folk-tale  writers  lies  in  their  individual  treatment 

of  the  skeletons  of  the  various  Gaelic  stories  obtained 

through  English  mediums,  and  it  is  not  devoid  of  in- 


*  Thus  :  *'  Kill  Arthur  went  and  killed  Ri  Fohin  and  all  his  people  and 
beasts — didn't  leave  one  alive  ;"  or,  "  But  that  instant  it  disappeared — went 
away  of  itself;"  or,  "It  won  all  the  time— wasn't  playing  fair,"  etc.,  etc. 
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terest  to  watch  the  various  garbs  in  which  the  sophis- 
ticated minds  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  trifled 
in  such  matters,  clothed  the  dry  bones.  But  when  the 
skeletons  were  thus  padded  round  and  clad,  although 
built  upon  folk-lore,  they  were  no  longer  folk-lore  them- 
selves, for  folk-lore  can  oiily  find  a  fitting  garment  in 
the  language  that  comes  from  the  mouths  of  those  whose 
minds  are  so  primitive  that  they  retain  with  pleasure 
those  tales  which  the  more  sophisticated  invariably 
forget.  For  this  reason  folk-lore  is  presented  in  an  un- 
certain and  unsuitable  medium,  whenever  the  contents 
of  the  stories  are  divorced  from  their  original  expression 
in  language.  Seeing  how  Irish  writers  have  managed  it 
hitherto,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  folk-lore  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tanica,"  though  he  gives  the  names  of  some  fifty  autho- 
rities on  the  subject,  has  not  mentioned  a  single  Irish 
collection.  In  the  present  book,  as  well  as  in  my 
"Le^b^]A  SjeutuijeA-ccA,  I  have  attempted — if  nothing 
else — to  be  a  little  more  accurate  than  my  predecessors, 
and  to  give  the  exac^  la^tgzia^^e  oi  my  miorma.r\ts,  together 
with  their  names  and  various  localities — information 
which  must  always  be  the  very  first  requisite  of  any 
work  upon  which  a  future  scientist  may  rely  when  he 
proceeds  to  draw  honey  (is  it  always  honey  r)  from  the 
flowers  which  we  collectors  have  culled  for  him. 
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It  is  difHcult  to  say  whether  there  still  exist  in  Ire- 
land many  stories  of  the  sort  given  in  this  volume.  That 
is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  without  further 
investigation.  In  any  other  country  the  great  body  of 
Gaelic  folk-lore  in  the  four  provinces  would  have  been 
collected  long  ago,  but  the  "  Hiberni  incuriosi  suorum" 
appear  at  the  present  day  to  care  little  for  anything 
that  is  Gaelic ;  and  so  their  folk-lore  has  remained  prac- 
tically uncollected. 

Anyone  who  reads  this  volume  as  a  representative 
one  of  Irish  folk-tales  might,  at  first  sight,  imagine  that 
there  is  a  broad  difference  between  the  Gaelic  tales  of 
the  Highlands  and  those  of  Ireland,  because  very  few 
of  the  stories  given  here  have  parallels  in  the  volumes 
of  Campbell  and  Maclnnes.  I  have,  however,  particu- 
larly chosen  the  tales  in  the  present  volume  on  account 
of  their  dissimilarity  to  any  published  Highland  tales, 
for,  as  a  general  rule,  the  main  body  of  tales  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  bear  a  very  near  relation  to  each  other. 
Most  of  ]\Ir.  Curtin's  stories,  for  instance,  have  Scotch 
Gaelic  parallels.  It  would  be  only  natural,  however, 
that  many  stories  should  exist  in  Ireland  which  are  now 
forgotten  in  Scotland,  or  v/hich  possibly  were  never 
carried  there  by  that  section  of  the  Irish  which  colonized 
it;  and  some  of  the  most  modern — especially  of  the 
kind  whose  genesis  I  have  called  conscious— must  have 
arisen  amongst  the  Irish  since  then,  while  on  the  other 
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hand  some  of  the  Scotch  stories  may  have  been  be- 
queathed to  the  Gaelic  language  by  those  races  who 
were  displaced  by  the  Milesian  Conquest  in  the  fifth 
century. 

]\Iany  of  the  incidents  of  the  Highland  stories  have 
parallels  in  Irish  MSS.,  even  incidents  of  which  I  have 
met  no  trace  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  people.  This  is 
curious,  because  these  Irish  INISS.  used  to  circulate 
widely,  and  be  constantly  read  at  ihe  firesides  of  the 
peasantry,  while  there  is  no  trace  of  MSS.  being  in  use 
in  historical  times  amongst  the  Highland  cabins.  Of 
such  stories  as  were  most  popular,  a  very  imperfect  list 
of  about  forty  is  given  in  Mr.  vStandish  O'Grady's  excel- 
lent preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Ossianic  Society's 
publications.  After  reading  most  of  these  in  ]\1SS.  of 
various  dates,  and  comparing  them  with  such  folk-lore 
as  I  had  collected  orally,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
few  points  of  contact  existed  between  the  two.  The 
men  who  committed  stories  to  paper  seem  to  have 
chiefly  confined  themselves  to  the  inventions  of  the 
bards  or  professional  story-tellers — often  founded,  how- 
ever, on  folk-lore  incidents — while  the  taste  of  the  people 
was  more  conservative,  and  willingly  forgot  the  bardic 
inventions  to  perpetuate  their  old  Aryan  traditions,  of 
which  this  volume  gives  some  specimens.  The  dis- 
crepancy in  style  and  contents  between  the  ]\IS.  stories 
and  those  of  the  people  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
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Stories  in  the  jVISS.  are  not  so  much  old  Aryan  folk-tales 
written  down  by  scholars  as  the  inventions  of  individual 
brains,  consciously  inventing,  as  modern  novelists  do. 
This  theory,  however,  must  be  somewhat  modified  before 
it  can  be  applied,  for,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  incidents 
in  Scotch  Gaelic  folk-tales  which  resemble  those  of  some 
of  the  MS.  stories  rather  nearly.  Let  us  glance  at  a 
single  instance— one  only  out  of  many — where  High- 
land tradition  preserves  a  trait  which,  were  it  not  for 
such  preservation,  would  assuredly  be  ascribed  to  the 
imaginative  brain  of  an  inventive  Irish  writer. 

The  extraordinary  creature  of  which  Campbell  found 
traces  in  the  Highlands,  the  Fachan,  of  which  he  has 
drawn  a  whimsical  engraving,^'  is  met  with  in  an  Irish 
MS.  called  lollAnn  ^]\in-'oeA]\5.  Old  MacPhie,  Camp- 
bell's informant,  called  him  the  "Desert  creature  of  Glen 
Eite,  the  son  of  Colin,"  and  described  him  as  having 
"  one  hand  out  of  his  chest,  one  leg  out  of  his  haunch, 
and  one  eye  out  of  the  front  of  his  face  ;"  and  again, 
"  ugly  was  the  make  of  the  Fachan,  there  was  one  hand 
out  of  the  ridge  of  his  chest,  and  one  tuft  out  of  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  it  were  easier  to  take  a  mountain  from 
the  root  than  to  bend  that  tuft."  This  one-legged,  one- 
handed,  one-eyed  creature,  unknown,  as  Campbell  re- 
marks, to  German  or  Norse  mythology,  is  thus  described 

*  Campbell's  "  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands.'"      Vol  iv.  p.  327. 
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in  the  Irish  manuscript :  "  And  he  (lollann)  was  not  long 
at  this,  until  he  saw  the  devilish  misformed  element,  and 
the  fierce  and  horrible  spectre,  and  the  gloomy  disgust- 
ing enemy,  and  the  morose  unlovely  churl  (mo^A^) ;  and 
this  is  how  he  was  :  he  held  a  very  thick  iron  flail-club 
in  his  skinny  hand,  and  twenty  chains  out  of  it,  and  fifty 
apples  on  each  chain  of  them,  and  a  venomous  spell  on 
each  great  apple  of  them,  and  a  girdle  of  the  skins  of 
deer  and  roebuck  around  the  thing  that  was  his  body, 
and  one  eye  in  the  forehead  of  his  black-faced  coun- 
tenance, and  one  bare,  hard,  very  hairy  hand  coming  out 
of  his  chest,  and  one  veiny,  thick-soled  leg  supporting  him 
and  a  close,  firm,  dark  blue  mantle  of  twisted  hard-thick 
feathers,  protecting  his  body,  and  surely  he  was  more 
like  unto  devil  than  to  man."  This  creature  inhabited 
a  desert,  as  the  Highlander  said,  and  were  it  not  for  this 
corroborating  Scotch  tradition,  I  should  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  put  down  the  whole  incident  as  the  whimsical 
invention  of  some  Irish  writer,  the  more  so  as  I  had 
never  heard  any  accounts  of  this  wonderful  creature  in 
local  tradition.  This  discovery  of  his  counterpart  in  the 
Highlands  puts  a  new  complexion  on  the  matter.  Is 
the  Highland  spectre  derived  from  the  Irish  manuscript 
story,  or  does  the  writer  of  the  Irish  story  only  embody 
in  his  tale  a  piece  of  folk-lore  common  at  one  time  to 
all  branches  of  the  Gaelic  race,  and  now  all  but  extinct. 
This  last  supposition  is  certainly  the  true  one,  for  it  is 
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borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Irish  writer  ascribes  no 
name  to  this  monster,  while  the  Highlander  calls  him  a 
Fachan,*  a  word,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

But  we  have  further  ground  for  pausing  before  we 
ascribe  the  Irish  manuscript  story  to  the  invention  of 
some  single  bard  or  writer.  If  we  read  it  closely  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  largely  the  embodiment  of  other  folk-tales. 
Many  of  the  incidents  of  which  it  is  composed  can  be 
paralleled  from  Scotch  Gaelic  sources,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  that  of  the  prince  becoming  a  journey- 
man fuller,  I  have  found  in  a  Connacht  folk-tale.  This 
diffusion  of  incidents  in  various  tales  collected  all  over 
the  Gaelic-speaking  world,  would  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  story,  as  far  as  many  of  the  incidents  go,  is  not  the 
invention  of  the  writer,  but  is  genuine  folk-lore  thrown 
by  him  into  a  new  form,  with,  perhaps,  added  incidents 
of  his  own,  and  a  brand  new  dress. 

But  now  in  tracing  this  typical  story,  we  come  across 
another  remarkable  fact — the  fresh  start  the  story  took 
on  its  being  thus  recast  and  made  up  new.  Once  the 
order  and  progress  of  the  incidents  were  thus  stereo- 
typed, as  it  were,   the  tale  seems  to  have  taken  a  new 


*  Father  O'Growney  has  suggested  to  me  that  this  may  be  a  diminutive 
of  the  Irish  word  fathach,  "a  giant."  In  Scotch  Gaelic  a  giant  is  always 
called  "  famhair, ' '  which  must  be  the  same  word  as  the  fomhor  or  sea-pirate  of 
mythical  Irish  history. 
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lease  of  its  life,  and  gone  forth  to  conquer ;  for  while  it 
continued  to  be  constantly  copied  in  Irish  manuscripts, 
thus  proving  its  popularity  as  a  written  tale,  it  continued 
to  be  recited  verbally  in  Scotland  in  something  like  the 
same  bardic  and  inflated  language  made  use  of  by  the 
Irish  writer,  and  with  pretty  nearly  the  same  sequence 
of  incidents,  the  three  adventurers,  whose  Irish  names 
are  Ur,  Artuir,  and  lollann,  having  become  transmog- 
rified into  Ur,  Athairt,  and  lullar,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Highland  reciter.  I  think  it  highly  improbable,  however, 
that  at  the  time  of  this  story  being  composed — largely 
out  of  folk-tale  incidents — it  was  also  committed  to 
paper.  I  think  it  much  more  likely  that  the  story  was 
committed  to  writing  by  some  Irish  scribe,  only  after 
it  had  gained  so  great  a  vogue  as  to  spread  through 
both  Ireland  and  Scotland.  This  would  account  for  the 
fact  that  all  the  existing  MSS.  of  this  story,  and  of 
many  others  like  it,  are,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  compara- 
tively modern.*      Another  argument  in  favour  of  this 


*  The  manuscript  in  which  I  fust  read  this  story  is  a  typical  one  of  a  class 
very  numerous  all  over  the  country,  until  O'Connell  and  the  Parliamentarians, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  prelates,  gained  the  ear  and  the  leadership  of  the 
nation,  and  by  their  more  than  indifference  to  things  Gaelic  put  an  end  to  all 
that  was  really  Irish,  and  taught  the  people  to  speak  English,  to  look  to  London, 
and  to  read  newspapers.  This  particular  MS.  was  written  by  one  Seorsa 
MacEineircineadh,  whoever  he  was,  and  it  is  black  with  dirt,  reeking  with  turf 
smoke,  and  worn  away  at  the  corners  by  repeated  reading.  Besides  this  story  it 
contains  a  number  of  others,  such  as  "  The  Rearing  of  Cuchulain,"  "  The  Death 
of  Conlaoch,"  "The  King  of  Spain's  Son,"  etc., with  many  Ossianic  and  elegiac 
poems.  The  people  used  to  gather  in  at  night  to  hear  these  read,  and,  I  am 
sure,  nobody  who  understands  the  contents  of  these  MSS.,  and  the  beautiful 
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supposition,  that  bardic  tales  were  only  committed  to 
writing  when  they  had  become  popular,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  both  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  we 
findin  manyfolk-lore  stories  traces  of  bardic  compositions 
easily  known  by  their  poetical,  alliterative,  and  inflated 
language^  of  which  no  MSS.  are  found  in  either  country. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  said,  that  the  MSS.  have  perished; 
and  we  know  how  grotesquely  indifferent  the  modern 
Irish  are  about  their  literary  and  antiquarian  remains  ; 
yet,  had  they  ever  existed,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
some  trace  of  them,  or  allusion  to  them,  would  be  found 
in  our  surviving  literature. 

There  is  also  the  greatest  discrepancy  in  the  poetical 
passages  which  occur  in  the  Highland  oral  version  and 
the  Irish  manuscript  version  of  such  tales  as  in  incident 
are  nearly  identical.  Now,  if  the  story  had  been  propa- 
gated from  a  manuscript  written  out  once  for  all,  and  then 
copied,  I  feel  prettysure  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
alliterative  passages  in  the  two  would  be  much  closer.  The 
dissimilarity  between  them  seems  to  show  that  the  inci- 
dents and  not  the  language  were  the  things  to  be  re- 
membered, and  that  every  wandering  bard  who  picked 
up  a  new  story  from  a  colleague,  stereotyped  the  inci- 
dents in  his  mind,  but  uttered  them  whenever  he  recited 

alliterative  language  of  the  poems,  will  be  likely  to  agree  with  the  opinion 
freely  expressed  by  most  of  our  representative  men,  that  it  is  better  for  the 
people  to  read  newspapers  than  study  anything  so  useless. 
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the  story,  in  his  own  language  ;  and  whenever  he  came 
to  the  description  of  a  storm  at  sea,  or  a  battle,  or 
anything  else  which  the  original  poet  had  seen  fit  to 
describe  poetically,  he  did  so  too,  but  not  in  the  same 
way  or  the  same  language,  for  to  remember  the  lan- 
guage of  his  predecessor  on  these  occasions,  from  merely 
hearing  il,  would  be  well-nigh  impossible.  It  is  likely, 
then,  that  each  bard  or  story-teller  observed  the  places 
where  the  poetical  runs  should  come  in,  but  trusted  to 
his  own  cultivated  eloquence  for  supplying  them.  It 
will  be  well  to  give  an  example  or  two  from  this  tale  of 
lollann.  Here  is  the  sea-run,  as  given  in  the  Highland 
oral  version,  after  the  three  warriors  embark  in  their 
vessel : — 

"They  gave  her  prow  to  sea  and  her  stern  to  shore, 
They  hoisted  the  speckled  flapping  bare-topped  sails, 
Up  against  the  tall  tough  splintering  masts, 
And  they  had  a  pleasant  bieeze  as  they  might  chose  themselves, 
Would  bring  heather  from  the  hill,  leaf  from  grove,  willow  from   '.s  roots. 
Would  put  thatch  of  the  houses  in  furrows  of  the  ridges, 
The  day  that  neither  the  son  nor  the  father  could  do  it. 
That  same  was  neither  little  nor  much  for  them, 
But  using  it  and  taking  it  as  it  might  come. 
The  sea  plunging  and  surging, 
The  red  sea  the  blue  sea  lashing. 
And  striking  hither  and  thither  about  her  planks, 
The  whorled  dun  whelk  that  was  down  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean, 
Would  give  a  snag  on  her  gunwale  and  a  crack  on  her  floor. 
She  would  cut  a  slender  oaten  straw  with  the  excellence  of  her  going. 

It  will  be  observed  how  different  the  corresponding 
run  in  the  Irish  manuscript  is,  when  thrown  into  verse. 
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for  the   language   in   both   versions  is  only  measured 
prose : — 

"Then  they  gave  an  eager  very  quick  courageous  high-spirited  flood-leap 
To  meet  and  to  face  the  sea  and  the  great  ocean. 
And  great  was  the  horror     *    *    *    *■    * 
Then  there  arose  before  them  a  fierceness  in  the  sea, 
And  they  replied  patiently  stoutly  strongly  and  vigorously, 
To  the  roar  of  the  green  sided  high-strong  waves, 
Till  they  made  a  high  quick  very-furious  rowing 
Till  the  deep-margined  dreadful  blue-bordered  sea 
Arose  in  broad-sloping  fierce-frothing  plains 
And  in  rushing  murmuring  flood-quick  ever-deep  platforms. 
And  in  gloomy  horrible  swift  great  valleys 
Of  very  terrible  green  sea,  and  the  beating  and  the  pounding 
Of  the  strong  dangerous  waves  smiting  against  the  decks 
And  against  the  sides  of  that  full-great  full-tight  bark." 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  sea-runs  are  so 
common  and  so  numerous,  that  one  might  easily  usurp 
the  place  of  another,  and  that  this  alone  is  no  proof  that 
the  various  story-tellers  or  professional  bards,  contented 
themselves  with  remembering  the  incidents  of  a  story, 
but  either  extemporised  their  own  runs  after  what 
flourish  their  nature  would,  or  else  had  a  stock  of  these, 
of  their  own  composing,  always  ready  at  hand.  Let  us 
look,  then,  at  another  story  of  which  Campbell  has  pre- 
served the  Highland  version,  while  I  have  a  good  Irish 
MS.  of  the  same,  written  by  some  northern  scribe,  in 
1762.  This  story,  "  The  Slender  Grey  Kerne,"  or  "  Slim 
Swarthy  Champion,"  as  Campbell  translates  it,  is  full  of 
alliterative  runs,  which  the  Highland  reciter  has    re- 
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tained  in  their  proper  places,  but  couched  in  different 
language,  while  he  introduces  a  run  of  his  own  which 
the  Irish  has  not  got,  in  describing  the  swift  movement 
of  the  kerne.  Every  time  the  kerne  is  asked  where  he 
comes  from,  the  Highlander  makes  him  say — 

"  I  came  from  hurry-skurry. 
From  the  land  of  endless  spring,* 
From  the  loved  swanny  glen, 
A  night  in  Islay  and  a  night  in  Man, 
A  night  on  cold  watching  cairns 
On  the  face  of  a  mountain. 
In  the  Scotch  king's  town  was  I  born, 
A  soiled  sorry  champion  am  I 
Though  I  happened  upon  this  town.'' 

In  the  Irish  IMS.  the  kerne  always  says — 

"  In  Dun  Monaidh,  in  the  town  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
I  slept  last  night, 

But  I  be  a  day  in  Islay  and  a  day  in  Cantire, 
A  day  in  Man  and  a  day  in  Rathlin, 
A  day  in  Fionncharn  of  the  watch 
Upon  Slieve  Fuaid. 
A  little  miserable  traveller  I, 
And  in  Aileach  of  the  kings  was  I  born. 
And  that," said  he,  "is  my  story." 

Again,  whenever  the  kerne  plays  his  hsrp  the  High- 
lander says  : — 

"He  could  play  tunes  and  oirts  and  orgain. 
Trampling  things,  tightening  strings, 
Warriors,  heroes,  and  ghosls  on  their  feet, 
Ghosts  and  souls  and  sickness  and  fever, 

*  Campbell  has  mistranslated  this.    I  think  it  means  "from  the  bottom  of 
the  well  of  the  deluge.'' 
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That  would  set  in  sound  lasting  sleep 
The  whole  great  world, 
With  the  sweetness  of  the  calming*  tunes 
That  the  champion  would  play." 

The  Irish  run  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  kerne  played  music  and  tunes  and  instruments  of  song, 
Wounded  men  and  women  with  babes, 
And  slashed  heroes  and  mangled  warriors, 
And  all  the  wounded  and  all  the  sick, 
And  the  bitterly-wounded  of  the  great  world, 
They  would  sleep  with  the  voice  of  the  music, 
Ever  efficacious,  ever  sweet,  which  the  kerne  played." 

Again,  when  the  kerne  approaches  anyone,  his  gait 
is  thus  described  half-rythmically  by  the  Scotch  narra- 
tor: — "A  young  chap  was  seen  coming  towards  them, 
his  two  shoulders  through  his  old  coat,  his  two  ears 
through  his  old  hat,  his  two  squat  kickering  tatter-y  shoes 
full  of  cold  roadway-ish  water,  three  feet  of  his  sword 
sideways  in  the  side  of  his  haunch  after  the  scabbard 
was  ended." 

The  Irish  writer  makes  him  come  thus  ; — "  And  he 
beheld  the  slender  grey  kerne  approaching  him  straight, 
and  half  his  sword  bared  behind  his  haunch,  and  old  shoes 
full  of  water  sousing  about  him,  and  the  top  of  his  ears 
out  through  his  old  mantle,  and  a  short  butt-burned 
javelin  of  holly  in  his  hand." 

These  few  specimens,  which  could  be  largely  multi- 

*  Campbell  misunderstood  this  also,  as  he  sometimes  does  when  the  word 
is  Irish.    Siogaidh  means  "  lairjr." 
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plied,  may  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  as  they  show  that 
wherever  a  run  occurs  in  the  Irish  the  same  occurs  in 
the  Gaelic,  but  couched  in  quite  different  language, 
though  preserving  a  general  similarity  of  meaning.  This 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  already 
made,  that  when  a  professional  bard  had  invented  a 
successful  story  it  was  not  there  and  then  committed  to 
paper,  but  circulated  viva  voce^  until  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  every  story-teller,  and  was  made  part  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  professional  fdhs,  who  neither  remem- 
bered nor  cared  to  remember  the  words  in  which  the 
story  was  first  told,  but  only  the  incidents  of  which  it 
was  composed,  and  who  (as  their  professional  training 
enabled  them  to  do)  invented  or  extemporised  glowing 
alliterative  runs  for  themselves  at  every  point  of  the 
story  where,  according  to  the  inventor  of  it,  a  run 
should  be. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  this  particular  story 
cannot — at  least  in  the  form  in  which  we  find  it  disse- 
minated both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland — be  older  than 
the  year  1362,  in  which  year  O'Connor  Sligo  marched 
into  Munster  and  carried  off  great  spoil,  for  in  both  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  versions  the  kerne  is  made  to  accom- 
pany that  chieftain,  and  to  disappear  in  disgust  because 
O'Connor  forgot  to  offer  him  the  first  drink.  This  story 
then,  and  it  is  probably  typical  of  a  great  many  others, 
had  its  rise  in  its  present  shape — for,  of  course,  the  germ 
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of  it  may  be  much  older — on  Irish  ground,  not  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  was  carried  by  some  Irish  bard  or 
professional  story-teller  to  the  Gaeldom  of  Scotland, 
where  it  is  told  to  this  day  without  any  great  variations, 
but  in  a  form  very  much  stunted  and  shortened.  As  to 
the  Irish  copy,  I  imagine  that  it  was  not  written  down 
for  a  couple  of  centuries  later,  and  only  after  it  had 
become  a  stock  piece  all  over  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Gaeldom  ;  that  then  some  scribe  got  hold  of  a  story-teller 
(one  of  those  professionals  who,  according  to  the  Book 
of  Leinster,  were  obliged  to  know  seven  times  fifty  sto- 
ries), and  stereotyped  in  writing  the  current  Irish  varia- 
tion of  the  tale,  just  as  Campbell,  two,  three,  or  four  cen- 
turies afterwards,  did  with  the  Scotch  Gaelic  version. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  alleged  that  the  bombastic  and 
inflated  language  of  many  of  the  MS.  stories  is  due  not 
to  the  oral  reciter,  but  to  the  scribe,  who,  in  his  pride  of 
learning,  thought  to  himself,  nihil  quod  tango  non  orno  ; 
out  though  it  is  possible  that  some  scribes  threw  in  ex- 
traneous embellishments,  I  think  the  story-teller  was 
the  chief  transgressor.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  verbally 
collected  specimen  from  a  Connemara  story,  which  con- 
tains all  the  marks  of  the  MS.  stories,  and  yet  it  is 
almost  certain  that  it  has  been  transmitted  purely  viva 
voce : — "  They  journeyed  to  the  harbour  where  there  was 
a  vessel  waiting  to  take   them   across  the  sea.     They 
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Struck  into  her,  and  hungup  the  great  blowing,  bellying, 
equal-long,  equal-straight  sails,  to  the  tops  of  the  masts, 
so  that  they  would  not  leave  a  rope  without  straining, 
or  an  oar  without  breaking,  plowing  the  seething,  surg- 
ing sea  ;  great  whales  making  fairy  music  and  service  for 
them,  two-thirds  going  beneath  the  wave  to  the  one-third 
going  on  the  top,  sending  the  smooth  sand  down  below 
and  the  rough  sand  up  above,  and  the  eels  in  grips  with 
one  another,  until  they  grated  on  port  and  harbour  in 
the  Eastern  world."  This  description  is  probably  no- 
thing to  the  glowing  language  which  a  professional 
story-teller,  with  a  trained  ear,  enormous  vocabulary, 
and  complete  command  of  the  language,  would  have 
employed  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  When  such 
popular  traces  of  the  inflated  style  even  still  exist,  it  is 
against  all  evidence  to  accredit  the  invention  and  pro- 
pagation of  it  to  the  scribes  alone. 

The  relationship  between  Ireland  and  the  Scottish 
Gaeldom  was  of  the  closest  kind,  and  there  must  have  been 
something  like  an  identity  of  literature,  nor  was  there 
any  break  in  the  continuity  of  these  friendly  relations 
until  the  plantation  of  Ulster  cut  off  the  high  road  be- 
tween the  two  Gaelic  families.  Even  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  it  is  probable  that  no  sooner  did 
a  bardic  composition  win  fame  in  Ireland  than  it  was 
carried  over  to  try  its  fortune  in  Scotland  too,  just  as  an 
English  dramatic  company  will  come  over  from  London 
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to  Dublin.  A  story  which  throws  great  light  on  the  dis- 
persion of  heroic  tales  amongst  the  Gaelic-speaking 
peoples,  is  Conall  Gulban,  the  longest  of  all  Campbell's 
tales.  On  comparing  the  Highland  version  with  an  Irish 
MS.,  by  Father  Manus  O'Donnell,  made  in  1708,  and 
another  made  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  by 
Michael  O'Longan,  of  Carricknavar,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  incident  following  incident  with  wonderful  regularity 
in  both  versions.  Luckily  we  have  proximate  data  for 
fixing  the  date  of  this  renowned  story,  a  story  that, 
according  to  Campbell,  is  "  very  widely  spread  in  Scot- 
land, from  Beaulay  on  the  east,  to  Barra  on  the  west, 
and  Dunoon  and  Paisley  in  the  south."  Both  the  Irish 
and  Gaelic  stories  relate  the  exploits  of  the  fifth  century 
chieftain,  Conall  Gulban,  the  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  and  his  wars  with  (amongst  others)  the  Turks. 
The  Irish  story  begins  with  an  account  of  Niall  holding 
his  court,  when  a  herald  from  the  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople comes  forward  and  summons  him  to  join  the 
army  of  the  emperor,  and  assist  in  putting  down  Chris- 
tianity, and  making  the  nations  of  Europe  embrace  the 
Turkish  faith.  We  may  fairly  surmise  that  this  romance 
took  its  rise  in  the  shock  given  to  Europe  by  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  and  the  career  of  Mahomet  the  Great. 
This  would  throw  back  its  date  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  at  the  earliest ;  but  one  might  almost 
suppose  that  Constantinople  had  been  .long  enough  held 
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by  the  Turks  at  the  time  the  romance  was  invented  to 
make  the  inventor  suppose  that  it  had  always  belonged  to 
them,  even  in  the  time  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.* 
We  know  that  romances  of  this  kind  continued  to  be 
invented  at  a  much  later  date,  but  I  fancy  none  of  these 
ever  penetrated  to  Scotland.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  romantic  tales  with  the  scribes  of  the  last  century  and 
thefirsthalf  ofthis,  was  "  TheAdventuresof  Torolbh  Mac 
Stairn,  and  again,  the  "Adventures  of  Torolbh  MacStairn's 
Three  Sons,"  which  most  of  the  MSS.  ascribe  to  Michael 
Coiminn,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,!  and  whose  romance  was  certainly  not  propa- 
gated by  professional  story-tellers,  as  I  have  tried  to  prove 
was  the  case  with  the  earlier  romances,  but  by  means  of 
numerous  manuscript  copies ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that 
Coiminn  did  not  relate  this  tale  as  the  old  bards  did,  but 


*  In  a  third  MS.,  however,  which  I  have,  made  by  a  modern  Clare 
scribe,  Domhnall  Mac  Consaidin,  I  find  "  the  Emperor  Constantine,"  not 
the  "Emperor  of  Constantinople,"  written.  O'Curry  in  his  "Manuscript 
Materials,"  p.  319,  ascribes  "Conall  Gulban'' with  some  other  stories,  to  a  date 
prior  to  the  year  1000  ;  but  the  fighting  with  the  Turks  (which  motivates  the 
whole  story,  and  which  cannot  be  the  addition  of  an  ignorant  Irish  scribe,  since 
it  is  also  found  in  the  Highland  traditional  version),  shows  that  its  date,  in  its 
present  form,  at  least,  is  much  later.  There  is  no  mention  of  Constantinople  in 
the  Scotch  Gaelic  version,  and  hence  it  is  possible — though,  I  think,  hardly 
probable — that  the  story  had  its  origin  in  the  Crusades. 

+  I  find  the  date,  1749,  attributed  to  it  in  a  voluminous  MS.  of  some  600 
closely  written  pages,  bound  in  sheepskin,  made  by  Laurence  Foranof  Water- 
ford,  in  1812,  given  me  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty,  C.E. 
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wrote  it  down  as  modern  novelists  do  their  stories.  But 
this  does  not  invalidate  my  surmise,  or  prove  that  Conall 
Gulban,  and  forty  or  fifty  of  the  same  kind,  had  their 
origin  in  a  written  manuscript ;  it  only  proves  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  old  order  was  giving  place  to  the 
new,  and  that  the  professional  bards  and  story-tellers 
were  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  they  having  fallen  with  the 
Gaelic  nobility  who  were  their  patrons.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  interesting  to  know  whether  any  traces  of 
these  modern  stories  that  had  their  rise  in  written  manu- 
scripts, are  to  be  found  amongst  the  peasantry  as  folk- 
lore. I,  certainly,  have  found  no  remnant  of  any  such  ; 
but  this  proves  nothing.  If  Ireland  had  a  few  individual 
workers  scattered  over  the  provinces  we  would  know  more 
on  the  subject;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  hardly  any  such 
people,  and  what  is  worse,  the  present  current  of  political 
thought,  and  the  tone  of  our  Irish  educational  establish- 
ments are  not  likely  to  produce  them.  Until  something 
has  been  done  by  us  to  collect  Irish  folk-lore  in  as  tho- 
rough a  manner  as  Highland  tales  have  already  been 
collected,  no  deductions  can  be  made  with  certainty 
upon  the  subject  of  the  relationship  between  High- 
land and  Irish  folk-tales,  and  the  relation  of  both  to  the 
Irish  MSS. 

Irish  folk-stories  may  roughly  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  which  I  believe  never  had  any  conscious 
genesis  inside   the  shores  of  Ireland,  and  those  which 
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had.  These  last  we  have  just  been  examining.  Most  of 
the  longer  tales  about  the  Fenians,  and  all  those  stories 
which  have  long  inflated  passages  full  of  alliterative 
words  and  poetic  epithets,  belong  to  this  class.  Under 
the  other  head  of  stories  that  were  never  consciously- 
invented  on  Irish  ground,  we  may  place  all  such  simple 
stories  as  bear  a  trace  of  nature  myths,  and  those  which 
appear  to  belong  to  our  old  Aryan  heritage,  from  the  fact 
of  their  having  parallels  amongst  other  Aryan-speaking 
races,  such  as  the  story  of  the  man  who  wanted  to  learn  to 
shake  with  fear,  stories  of  animals  and  talking  birds,  of 
giants  and  wizards,  and  others  whose  directness  and 
simplicity  show  them  to  have  had  an  unconscious  and 
popular  origin,  though  some  of  these  may,  of  course, 
have  arisen  on  Irish  soil.  To  this  second  class  belong 
also  that  numerous  body  of  traditions  rather  than  tales, 
of  conversational  anecdotes  rather  than  set  stories,  about 
appearances  of  fairies,  or  "  good  people,"  or  Tuatha  De 
Danann,  as  they  are  also  called  ;  of  pookas,  leprechauns, 
ghosts,  apparitions,  water-horses,  &c.  These  creations 
of  folk-fancy  seldom  appear,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
in  the  folk-tale  proper,  or  at  least  they  only  appear  as 
adjuncts,  for  in  almost  all  cases  the  interest  of  these 
regular  tales  centres  round  a  human  hero.  Stories  about 
leprechauns,  fairies,  &c.,  are  very  brief,  and  generally 
have  local  names  and  scenery  attached  to  them,  and  are 
told  conversationally  as  any  other  occurrence  might  be 
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told,  whereas  there  is  a  certain  solemnity  about  the  repe- 
tition of  a  folk-tale  proper. 

After  spending  so  much  time  over  the  very  latest 
folk-tales,  the  detritus  of  bardic  stories,  it  will  be  well  to 
cast  a  glance  at  some  of  the  most  ancient,  such  as  bear 
their  pre-historic  origin  upon  their  face.  Some  of  these 
point,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  rude  efforts  on  the  part  of 
primitive  man  to  realize  to  himself  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  by  personifying  them,  and  attaching  to  them 
explanatory  fables.  Let  us  take  a  specimen  from  a  story 
I  found  in  Mayo,  not  given  in  this  volume — '*  The  Boy 
who  was  long  on  his  Mother,"  *  In  this  story,  which  in 
Von  Hahn's  classification  would  come  under  the  heading 
of  "  the  strong  man  his  adventures,"  the  hero  is  a 
veritable  Hercules,  whom  the  king  tries  to  put  to  death 
by  making  him  perform  impossible  tasks,  amongst  other 
things,  by  sending  him  down  to  hell  to  drive  up  the 
spirits  with  his  club.  He  is  desired  by  the  king  to  drain 
a  lake  full  of  water.  The  lake  is  very  steep  on  one  side 
like  a  reservoir.  The  hero  makes  a  hole  at  this  side, 
applies  his  mouth  to  it,  and  sucks  down  the  water  of  the 
lake,  with  boats,  fishes,  and  everything  else  it  contained, 
leaving  the  lake  coiii  cijAin  le  boif  "oo  lAiriie,  "  as  dry  as 
the  palm  of  your  hand."  Even  a  sceptic  will  be  likely  to 
confess  that  this  tale  (which  has  otherwise  no  meaning) 

*  An  buACAlll  t30  bi  a  bfA'DJAip  A  lilACAip. 
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is  the  remains  of  a  (probably  Aryan)  sun-myth,  and 
personifies  the  action  of  the  warm  sun  in  drying  up  a 
lake  and  making  it  a  marsh,  killing  the  fishes,  and  leaving 
the  boats  stranded.  But  this  story,  like  many  others,  is 
suggestive  of  more  than  this,  since  it  would  supply  an 
argument  for  those  who,  like  Professor  Rhys,  see  in 
Hercules  a  sun-god.  The  descent  of  our  hero  into  hell, 
and  his  frightening  the  spirits  with  his  club,  the  impos- 
sible tasks  which  the  king  gives  him  to  perform  in  the 
hopes  of  slaying  him,  and  his  successful  accomplishment 
of  them,  seem  to  identify  him  with  the  classic  Hercules. 
But  the  Irish  tradition  preserves  the  incident  of  drying 
the  lake,  which  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  sun-god,  the 
very  thing  that  Hercules — but  on  much  slighter  grounds — 
is  supposed  to  have  been.*  If  this  story  is  not  the  remains 
of  a  nature  myth,  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible,  for  no 
rational  person  could  hope  to  impose  upon  even  a  child 
by  saying  that  a  man  drank  up  a  lake,  ships,  and  all  ; 
and  yet  this  story  has  been  with  strange  conservatism 
repeated  from  father  to  son  for  probably  thousands  of 
years,  and  must  have  taken  its  rise  at  a  time  when  our 
ancestors  were  in  much  the  same  rude  and  mindless 


•  Prof.  Rhys  identifies  Cuchulain  with  Hercules,  and  makes  them  both 
sun-gods.  There  is  nothing  in  our  story,  however,  which  points  to  Cuchulain, 
and  still  less  to  the  Celtic  Hercules  described  by  Lucian. 
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condition  as  the  Australian  blacks  or  the  Indians  of 
California  are  to-day. 

Again,  in  another  story  we  hear  of  a  boat  that  sails 
equally  swiftly  over  land  and  sea,  and  goes  straight  to 
its  mark.  It  is  so  large  that  if  all  the  men  in  the  world 
were  to  enter  it  there  would  remain  place  for  six  hundred 
more  ;  while  it  is  so  small  that  it  folds  up  into  the  hand 
of  the  person  who  has  it.  But  ships  do  not  sail  on  land, 
nor  grow  large  and  small,  nor  go  straight  to  their  mark  ; 
consequently,  it  is  plain  that  we  have  here  another 
nature  myth,  vastly  old,  invented  by  pre-historic  man, 
for  these  ships  can  be  nothing  but  the  clouds  which  sail 
over  land  and  sea,  are  large  enough  to  hold  the  largest 
armies,  and  small  enough  to  fold  into  the  hand,  and 
which  go  straight  to  their  mark.  The  meaning  of  this 
has  been  forgotten  for  countless  ages,  but  the  story  has 
survived. 

Again,  in  another  tale  which  I  found,  called  "  The 
Bird  of  Sweet  Music,"  ■■'  a  man  follows  a  sweet  singing 
bird  into  a  cave  under  the  ground,  and  finds  a  country 
where  he  wanders  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  a  woman 
who  befriends  him  while  there,  and  enables|him  to  bring 
back  the  bird,  which  turns  out  to  be  a  human  being. 
At  the  end  of  the  tale  the  narrator  mentions  quite 
casually  that  it  was  his  mother  whom  he  met  down  there. 

*  Aii  c  eun  ceol-binti. 
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But  this  touch  shows  that  the  land  where  he  wandered 
was  the  Celtic  Hades,  the  country  of  the  dead  beneath 
the  ground,  and  seems  to  stamp  the  tale  at  once  as  at 
least  pre-Christian. 

Even  in  such  an  unpretending-looking  story  as  "The 
King  of  Ireland's  Son"  (the  third  in  this  volume),  there 
are  elements  which  must  be  vastly  old.  In  a  short 
Czech  story,  "  George  with  the  Goat,"  we  find  some  of 
the  prince's  companions  figuring,  only  slightly  metamor- 
phosed. We  have  the  man  with  one  foot  over  his 
shoulder,  who  jumps  a  hundred  miles  when  he  puts  it 
down  ;  while  the  gun-man  of  the  Irish  story  who  per- 
forms two  parts— that  of  seeing  and  shooting — is  replaced 
in  the  Bohemian  tale  by  two  different  men,  one  of  whom 
has  such  sight  that  he  must  keep  a  bandage  over  his 
eyes,  for  it  he  removed  it  he  could  see  a  hundred  miles, 
and  the  other  has,  instead  of  a  gun,  a  bottle  with 
his  thumb  stuck  into  it  for  a  stopper,  because  if  he 
took  it  out  it  would  squirt  a  hundred  miles.  George 
hires  one  after  the  other,  just  as  the  prince  does 
in  the  Irish  story.  George  goes  to  try  to  win  the  king's 
daughter,  as  the  Irish  prince  does,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  is  desired  to  bring  a  goblet  of  water  from  a  well 
a  hundred  miles  off  in  a  minute.  "  So,"  says  the  story,* 
"  George   said   to   the  man   who  had   the    foot   on   his 


•  Wratislaw's  Folk-Tales  from  Slavonic  Sources. 
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shoulder,  *  You  said  that  if  you  took  the  foot  down  you 
could  jump  a  hundred  miles.'  He  replied  :  'I'll  easily 
do  that.'  He  took  the  foot  down,  jumped,  and  was  there  ; 
but  after  this  there  was  only  a  very  little  time  to  spare, 
and  by  this  he  ought  to  have  been  back.  So  George 
said  to  the  second.  '  You  said  that  if  you  removed  the 
bandage  from  your  eyes  you  could  see  a  hundred  miles  ; 
peep,  and  see  what  is  going  on.'  '  Ah,  sir,  goodness 
gracious  !  he's  fallen  asleep.'  '  That  will  be  a  bad  job,' 
paid  George  ;  '  the  time  will  be  up.  You  third  man,  you 
said  if  you  pulled  your  thumb  out  you  could  squirt  a 
hundred  miles.  Be  quick,  and  squirt  thither,  that  he 
may  get  up ;  and  you,  look  whether  he  is  moving,  or 
what.'  *  Oh,  sir,  he's  getting  up  now ;  he's  knocking 
the  dust  off ;  he's  drawing  the  water.'  He  then  gave  a 
jump,  and  was  there  exactly  in  time."  Now,  this  Bohe- 
mian story  seems  also  to  bear  traces  of  a  nature  myth  ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Wratislaw  has  remarked:  "the  man  who 
jumps  a  hundred  miles  appears  to  be  the  rainbow,  the 
man  with  bandaged  eyes  the  lightning,  and  the  man 
with  the  bottle  the  cloud."  The  Irish  story,  while  in 
every  other  way  superior  to  the  Bohemian,  has  quite 
obscured  this  point;  and  were  it  not  for  the  striking 
Sclavonic  parallel,  people  might  be  found  to  assert  that 
the  story  was  of  recent  origin.  This  discovery  of  the 
the  Czech  tale,  however,  throws  it  at  once  three  thousand 
years  back;  for  the  similarity  of  the  Irish  and  Bohemian 
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Story  can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  both  Slavs  and  Celts  carried  it  from  the 
original  home  of  the  Aryan  race,  in  pre-historic  times, 
or  at  least  from  some  place  where  the  two  races  were  in 
contiguity  with  one  another,  and  that  it,  too — little  as  it 
appears  so  now — was  at  one  time  in  all  probability  a 
nature  myth. 

Such  myth  stories  as  these  ought  to  be  preserved, 
since  they  are  about  the  last  visible  link  connecting 
civilized  with  pre-historic  man  ;  for,  of  all  the  traces 
that  man  in  his  earliest  period  has  left  behind  him,  there 
is  nothing  except  a  few  drilled  stones  or  flint  arrow- 
heads that  approaches  the  antiquity  of  these  tales,  as 
told  to-day  by  a  half-starving  peasant  in  a  smoky 
Connacht  cabin. 

It  is  time  to  say  a  word  about  the  narrators  of  these 
stories.  The  people  who  can  recite  them  are,  as  far  as 
my  researches  have  gone,  to  be  found  only  amongst  the 
oldest,  most  neglected,  and  poorest  of  the  Irish-speaking 
population.  English-speaking  people  either  do  not 
know  them  at  all,  or  else  tell  them  in  so  bald  and  con- 
densed a  form  as  to  be  useless.  Almost  all  the  men 
from  whom  I  used  to  hear  stories  in  the  County  Ros- 
common are  dead.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  I  used  to 
hear  a  great  many  stories,  but  I  did  not  understand  their 
value.  Now  when  I  go  back  for  them  I  cannot  find 
them.      They  have  died  out,   and  vAll  never  again  be 
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heard  on  the  hillsides,  where  they  probably  existed  for  a 
couple  of  thousand  years ;  they  will  never  be  repeated 
there  again,  to  use  the  Irish  phrase,  while  grass  grows 
or  water  runs.  Several  of  these  stories  I  got  from  an  old 
man,  one  Shawn  Cunningham,  on  the  border  of  the 
County  Roscommon,  where  it  joins  Mayo.  He  never 
spoke  more  than  a  few  words  of  English  till  he  was  fif- 
teen years  old.  He  was  taught  by  a  hedge  schoolmaster 
from  the  South  of  Ireland  out  of  Irish  MSS.  As  far  as  I 
could  make  out  from  him  the  teaching  seemed  to  consist 
in  making  him  learn  Irish  poems  by  heart.  His  next 
schoolmaster,  however,  tied  a  piece  of  stick  round  his 
neck,  and  when  he  came  to  school  in  the  morning  the 
schoolmaster  used  to  inspect  the  piece  of  wood  and  pre- 
tend that  it  told  him  how  often  he  had  spoken  Irish 
when  at  hom.e.  In  some  cases  the  schoolmasters  made 
the  parents  put  a  notch  in  the  stick  every  time  the  child 
failed  to  speak  English.  He  was  beaten  then,  and  always 
beaten  whenever  he  was  heard  speaking  a  word  of  Irish, 
even  though  at  this  time  he  could  hardly  speak  a  word  of 
English.  His  son  and  daughter  now  speak  Irish,  though 
not  fluently,  his  grandchildren  do  not  even  understand 
it.  He  had  at  one  time,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  the  full  of 
a  sack  of  stories,"  but  he  had  forgotten  them.  His 
grandchildren  stood  by  his  knee  while  he  told  me  one 
or  two,  but  it  was  evident  they  did  not  understand  a 
word.     His  son  and  daughter  laughed  at  them  as  non- 
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sense.  Even  in  Achill  where,  if  anywhere,  one  ought  to 
find  folk-stories  in  their  purity,  a  fine-looking  dark  man 
of  about  forty-five,  who  told  me  a  number  of  them,  and 
could  repeat  Ossian's  poems,  assured  me  that  now-a- 
days  when  he  went  into  a  house  in  the  evening  and  the 
old  people  got  him  to  recite,  the  boys  would  go  out; 
"they  wouldn't  understand  me,"  said  he,  "  and  when  they 
wouldn't,  they'd  sooner  be  listening  to  geimncA^c  n^  nibo," 
"  the  lowing  of  the  cows."  This,  too,  in  an  island  where 
many  people  cannot  speak  English.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Achill  schoolmasters  make  use  of  the  notch 
of  wood  to-day,  but  it  is  hardly  wanted  now.  It  is 
curious  that  this  was  the  device  universally  employed 
all  over  Connacht  and  Munster  to  kill  the  language. 
This  took  place  under  the  eye  of  O'Connell  and  the  Par- 
liamentarians, and,  of  course,  under  the  eye  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  prelates, 
some  of  whom,  according  to  Father  Keegan,  of 
St.  Louis,  distinguished  themselves  by  driving  the 
Irish  teachers  out  of  their  dioceses  and  burning  their 
books.  At  the  present  day,  such  is  the  irony  of  fate,  if 
a  stranger  talks  Irish  he  runs  a  good  chance  of  being 
looked  upon  as  an  enemy,  this  because  some  attempts 
were  made  to  proselytize  "  natives  ''  by  circulating  Irish 
bibles,  and  sending  some  Irish  scripture-readers  amongst 
them.  Surely  nothing  so  exquisitely  ludicrous  ever 
took  place  outside  of  this  island  of  anomalies,  as  that  a 
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Stranger  who  tries  to  speak  Irish  in  Ireland  runs  the 
serious  risk  of  being  looked  upon  a  proselytizing  Eng- 
lishman.    As  matters  are  still  progressing  gaily  in  this 
direction,  let  nobody  be  surprised  if  a  pure  Aryan  lan- 
guage which,  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  in  '47,  was  spoken 
at  least  four   million  souls  (more  than  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Switzerland),  becomes  in  a  few  years  as  extinct 
as  Cornish.    Of  course,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  necessity, 
either   social   or   economical,  for  this.       All  the  world 
knows  that  bi-linguists  are  superior  to  men  who  know 
only  one  language,  yet  in  Ireland  everyone  pretends  to 
believe  the  contrary.     A  few  words  from  the  influential 
leaders  of  the  race  when  next  they  visit  Achill,  for  in- 
stance, would  help  to  keep  Irish  alive  there  in  stvcula 
sceculoriiTH,  and  with  the  Irish  language,  the  old  Aryan 
folk-lore,  the  Ossianic  poems,  numberless  ballads,  folk- 
songs, and  proverbs,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  in- 
teresting things  that  survive  when  Irish  is  spoken,  and 
die  when  it  dies.     But,  from  a  complexity  of  causes  which 
I  am  afraid  to  explain,  the  men  who  for  the  last  sixty 
years  have  had  the  ear  of  the  Irish  race  have  persistently 
shown  the  cold  shoulder  to  everything  that  was  Irish  and 
racial,  and  while  protesting,  or  pretending  to  protest, 
against  West  Britonism,  have  helped,  more  than  anyone 
else,  by  their  example,  to  assimilate  us  to  England  and 
the  English,  thus  running  counter  to  the  entire  voice  of 
modern  Europe,  which  is  in  favour  of  extracting  the  best 
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from  the  various  races  of  men  who  inhabit  it,  by  helping 
them  to  develop  themselves  on  national  and  racial 
lines.  The  people  are  not  the  better  for  it  either,  for  one 
would  fancy  it  required  little  culture  to  see  that  the  man 
who  reads  Irish  MSS.,  and  repeats  Ossianic  poetry,  is  a 
higher  and  more  interesting  type  than  the  man  whose 
mental  training  is  confined  to  spelling  through  an 
article  in  United  Ireland.* 

I  may  mention  here  that  it  is  not  as  easy  a  thing  as 
might  be  imagined  to  collect  Irish  stories.  One  hears 
that  tales  are  to  be  had  from  such  and  such  a  man, 
generally,  alas  !  a  very  old  one.  With  difficulty  one 
manages  to  find  him  out,  only  to  discover,  probably,  that 
he  has  some  work  on  hand.  If  it  happens  to  be  harvest 
time  it  is  nearly  useless  going  to  him  at  all,  unless  one 


*  It  appears,  unfortunately,  that  all  classes  of  our  Irish  politicians  alike 
agree  in  their  treatment  of  the  language  in  which  all  the  past  of  their  race — 
until  a  hundred  years  ago — is  enshrined.  The  inaction  of  the  Parliamentarians, 
though  perhaps  dimly  intelligible,  appears,  to  me  at  least,  both  short-sighted 
and  contradictory,  for  they  are  attempting  to  create  a  nationality  with  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  destroying,  or  allowing  to  be  destroyed,  the  very  thing 
that  would  best  differentiate  and  define  that  nationality.  It  is  a  making  of 
bricks  without  straw.  But  the  non-Parliamentarian  Nationalists,  in  Ireland  at 
least,  appear  to  be  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  them  on  this  point.  It  is 
strange  to  find  the  man  who  most  commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of  that 
party  advising  the  young  men  of  Gaelic  Cork,  in  a  printed  and  widely-circu- 
lated lecture  entitled  :  "  What  Irishmen  should  know,"  to  this  effect :— "  I 
begin  by  a  sort  of  negative  advice.  You  all  know  that  much  has  been  written 
in  the  Irish  language.  This  is  of  great  importance,  especially  in  connection 
with  our  early  history,  hence  must  ever  form  an  important  study  for  scholars 
But  you  are,  most  of  you,  not  destined  to  be  scholars,and  so  I  should  simi)ly 
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is  prepared  to  sit  up  with  him  all  night,  for  his  mind  is  sure 
to  be  so  distraught  with  harvest  operations  that  he  can  tell 
you  nothing.  If  it  is  winter  time,  however,  and  you  fortu- 
nately find  him  unoccupied,  nevertheless  it  requires  some 
management  to  get  him  to  tell  his  stories.  Half  aglass  of 
ishka-baha,  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  a  story  of  one's  own 
are  the  best  things  to  begin  with.  If,  however,  you 
start  to  take  down  the  story  verbatim  with  pencil  and 
paper,  as  an  unwary  collector  might  do,  you  destroy  all, 
or  your  shanachie  becomes  irritable.  He  will  not  wait 
for  you  to  write  down  your  sentence,  and  if  you  call  out, 
"  Stop,  stop,  wait  till  I  get  this  down,"  he  will  forget 
what  he  was  going  to  tell  you,  and  you  will  not  get  a 
third  of  his  story,  though  you  may  think  you  have  it  all. 
What  you  must  generally  do  is  to  sit  quietly  smoking 


advise  you — especially  such  of  you  as  do  not  already  know  Irish— to  leave  all 
this  alone,  or  rather  to  be  content  with  what  you  can  easily  find  in  a  translated 
shape  in  the  columns  of  Hardiman,  Miss  Brooke,  Mangan,  and  Sigerson."  So 
that  the  man  whose  most  earnest  aspiration  in  life  is  Ireland  a  nation,  begins  by 
advising  the  youth  of  Ireland  not  to  study  the  language  of  their  fathers,  and  to 
read  the  gorgeous  Gaelic  poetry  in  such  pitiful  translations  as  Hardiman  and 
Miss  Brooke  have  given  of  a  few  pieces.  The  result  of  this  teaching  is  as 
might  be  expected.  A  well-known  second-hand  book  seller  in  Dublin  assured 
me  recently  that  as  many  as  200  Irish  MSS.  had  passed  through  his  hand 
within  the  last  few  years.  Dealers  had  purchased  them  throughout  the 
country  in  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  many  other  counties  for  a  few  pence,  and 
sold  them  to  him,  and  he  had  dispersed  them  again  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
especially  to  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Many  of  these  must  have 
contained  matter  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  All  are  now  practically  lost,  and 
nobody  in  Ireland  either  knows  or  cares.  In  America,  however,  of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  they  appreciate  the  situation  better,  and  the  fifth  resolution 
passed  at  the  last  great  Chicago  Congress  was  one  about  the  Irish  language. 
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your  pipe,  without  the  slightest  interruption,  not  even 
when  he  comes  to  words  and  phrases  which  you  do  not 
understand.  He  must  be  allowed  his  own  way  to  the 
end,  and  then  after  judiciously  praising  him  and  dis- 
cussing the  story,  you  remark,  as  if  the  thought  had 
suddenly  struck  you,  "but)  liiMC  liom  pn  is  beic  ^5^.111  m]\ 
pi^ipeun,"  "I'd  like  to  have  that  on  paper."  Then  you 
can  get  it  from  him  easily  enough,  and  when  he  leaves 
out  whole  incidents,  as  he  is  sure  to  do,  you  who  have 
just  heard  the  story  can  put  him  right,  and  so  get  it 
from  him  nearly  in  its  entirety.  Still  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  write  down  these  stories,  for  they  are  full  of 
old  or  corrupted  words,  which  neither  you  nor  your  nar- 
rator understand,  and  if  you  press  him  too  much 
over  the  meaning  of  these  he  gets  confused  and  irri- 
table. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  about  half  the  stories  in 
the  Leabhar  SgeuluigheachtUy  translated  into  English, 
together  with  some  half  dozen  other  stories  given  in  the 
original  together  with  a  close  English  translation.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  make  a  good  translation  from  Irish  into 
English,  for  there  are  no  two  Aryan  languages  more 
opposed  to  each  other  in  spirit  and  idiom.  Still,  the 
English  spoken  by  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
is  largely  influenced  by  Gaelic  idioms,  for  most  of  those 
expressions  which  surprise  Englishmen  are  really  trans- 
lations from  that  Irish  which  was  the  language  of  the 
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speaker's  father,  grandfather,  or  great-grandfather — 
according  to  the  part  of  the  country  you  may  be  in — and 
there  have  perpetuated  themselves,  even  in  districts 
where  you  will  scarce  find  a  trace  of  an  Irish  word. 
There  are,  however,  also  hundreds  of  Gaelic  idioms  not 
reproduced  in  the  English  spoken  by  the  people,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  render  these  fitly.  Campbell  of  Islay  has 
run  into  rather  an  extreme  in  his  translations,  for  in 
order  to  make  them  picturesque,  he  has  rendered  his 
Gaelic  originals  something  too  literally.  Thus,  he  in- 
variably translates  bhain se  an  ceann  deth,  by  "he  reaped 
the  head  off  him,"  a  form  of  speech  which,  I  notice,  a 
modern  Irish  poet  and  M.P.  has  adopted  from  him  ;  but 
3flzVz,  though  it  certainly  means  "  reap  "  am.ongst  other 
things,  is  the  word  used  for  taking  off  a  hat  as  well  as  a 
head.  Again,  he  always  translates  thii  by  "thou," 
which  gives  his  stories  a  strange  antique  air,  which  is 
partly  artificial,  for  the  Gaelic  "  thou  "  corresponds  to 
the  English  "  you,"  the  second  person  plural  not  being 
used  except  in  speaking  of  more  than  one.  In  this  way, 
Campbell  has  given  his  excellent  and  thoroughly  reliable 
translations  a  scarcely  legitimate  colouring,  which  I  have 
tried  to  avoid.  For  this  reason,  I  have  not  always  trans- 
lated the  Irish  idioms  quite  literally,  though  I  have  used 
much  unidiomatic  English,  but  only  of  the  kind  used  all 
over  Ireland,  the  kind  the  people  themselves  use.  I  do 
not  translate,  for  instance,  the  Irish  for  "  he  died,"  by 
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"  he  got  death,"  for  this,  though  the  literal  translation, 
is  not  adopted  into  Hibernian  English  ;  but  I  do  trans- 
late the  \r\s\i  ghnidheadh  se  sin  by  "he  used  to  do  that," 
which  is  the  ordinary  Anglo-Irish  attempt  at  making — 
what  they  have  not  got  in  English — a  consuetudinal 
tense.  I  have  scarcely  used  the  pluperfect  at  all.  No 
such  tense  exists  in  Irish,  and  the  people  who  speak 
English  do  not  seem  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  and  make  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  "  I'd  speak  sooner  if  I  knew  that," 
where  they  mean,  "  if  I  had  known  that  I  would  have 
spoken  sooner."  I  do  not  translate  (as  Campbell  would), 
"  it  rose  with  me  to  do  it,"  but  "  I  succeeded  in  doing 
it;  "for  the  first,  though  the  literal  translation  of  the 
Irish  idiom,  has  not  been  adopted  into  English  ;  but  I  do 
translate  "he  did  it  and  he  drunk,"  instead  of,  "he  did 
it  while  he  was  drunk ;  "  for  the  first  phrase  (the  literal 
translation  of  the  Irish)  is  universally  used  throughout 
English-speakinglreland.  Where,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  English  language  contains  no  exact  equivalent  for  an 
Irish  expression,  I  have  rendered  the  original  as  well 
as  I  could,  as  one  generally  does  render  for  linguistic 
purposes,  from  one  language  into  another. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  Mr. 
Alfred  Nutt  for  enriching  this  book  as  he  has  done,  and 
for  bearing  with  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Irish  printers, 
who  find  so  much  difficulty  in  setting  Irish  type,  that 
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many  good  Irishmen  have  of  late  come  round  to  the 
idea  of  printing  our  language  in  Roman  characters ;  and 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  Father  Eugene  O'Growney 
for  the  unwearying  kindness  with  which  he  read  and 
corrected  my  Irish  proofs,  and  for  the  manifold  aid 
which  he  has  afforded  me  on  this  and  other  occasions. 
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I  HAD  hoped  to  accompany  these  tales  with  as  full  a  commentary  as  that  which 
I  have  affixed  to  the  Argyllshire  Mdrchen,  collected  and  translated  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Maclnues.  Considerations  of  business  and  health  prevent  me  from 
carrying  out  this  intention,  and  I  have  only  been  able  to  notice  a  passage  here 
and  there  in  the  Tales  ;  but  I  have  gladly  availed  myself  of  my  friend,  Dr. 
Hyde's  permission,  to  touch  upon  a  few  points  in  his  Introduction. 

Of  sf>ecial  interest  are  Dr.  Hyde's  remarks  upon  the  relations  which  obtain 
between  the  modern  folk-tale  current  among  the  Gaehc-speaking  populations 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  Irish  mythic,  heroic,  and  romantic  literature 
preserved  in  MSS.,  which  range  in  date  from  the  eleventh  centuiy  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

In  Ireland,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  tale 
whose  genesis  is  conscious,  and  that  of  which  the  reverse  is  true,  is  hard  to 
draw,  and  students  will,  for  a  long  while  to  come,  differ  concerning  points  of 
detail.  I  may  thus  be  permitted  to  disagree  at  times  with  Dr.  Hyde,  although, 
as  a  rule,  I  am  heartily  at  one  with  him. 

Dr.  Hyde  distinguishes  between  an  older  stratum  of  folk-tale  (the  "old 
Aryan  traditions,"  of  p.  xix.)  and  the  newer  stratum  of  "  bardic  inventions." 
He  also  establishes  a  yet  younger  class  than  these  latter,  the  romances  of  the 
professional  story-tellers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  "  wrote  them  down  as 
modern  novelists  do  their  stories."  Of  these  last  he  remarks  (p.  xxxiv.),  that 
he  has  found  no  remnant  of  them  among  the  peasantry  of  to-day  ;  a  valuable 
bit  of  evidences,  although,  of  course,  subject  to  the  inconclusiveness  of  all  merely 
negative  testimony.  To  revert  to  the  second  class,  he  looks  upon  the  tales 
comprised  in  it  as  being  rather  the  inventions  of  individual  brains  than  as  old 
Aryan  folk-tales  (p.  xx.)  It  must  at  once  be  conceded,  that  a  great  number 
of  the  tales  and  ballads  current  in  the  Gaelic-speaking  lands  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived the  form  under  which  th«y  are  now  current,  somewhere  between  the 
twelfth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries  ;  that  the  authors  of  that  form  were  equally 
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undoubtedly  the  professional  bards  and  story-tellers  attached  to  the  court  of 
every  Gaelic  chieftain  ;  and  that  the  method  of  their  transmission  was  oral, 
it  being  the  custom  of  the  story-tellers  both  to  teach  their  tales  to  pupils,  and 
to  travel  about  from  district  to  district. 

The  style  of  these  stories  and  ballads  enables  us  to  date  them  with  sufficient 
precision.  Dr.  Hyde  also  notes  historical  allusions,  such  as  the  reference  to 
O'Connor  Sligo,  in  the  story  of  the  "Slim  Swarthy  Champion,"  or  to  the  Turks 
in  the  story  of  "  Conall  Gulban."  I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  it  is  strain- 
ing the  evidence  to  assert  that  the  one  story  was  invented  after  1362,  or  the  other 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  The  fact  that  "  Bony  "  appears  in  some  ver- 
sions of  the  common  English  mumming  play  does  not  show  that  it  originated 
in  this  century,  merely  that  these  particular  versions  have  passed  through  the 
minds  of  nineteenth  century  peasants  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Connaught 
fourteenth  century  chieftain  may  easily  have  taken  the  place  of  an  earlier  per- 
sonage, the  Turks  in  "  Conall  Gulban,''  of  an  earlier  wizard-giant  race.  If  I 
cannot  go  as  far  as  Dr.  Hyde  in  this  sense,  I  must  equally  demur  to  the  as- 
sumption (p.  xl.),  that  community  of  incident  between  an  Irish  and  a 
Bohemian  tale  necessarily  establishes  the  pre-historic  antiquity  of  the  incident. 
I  believe  that  a  great  many  folk-tales,  as  well  as  much  else  of  folk-lore,  has 
been  developed  in  situ,  rather  imported  from  the  outside  ;  but  I,  by  no  means, 
deny  importation  in  principle,  and  I  recognise  that  its  agency  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  in  not  a  few  cases. 

The  main  interest  of  Irish  folk-literature  (if  the  expression  be  allowed) 
centres  in  the  bardic  stories.  I  think  that  Dr.  Hyde  lays  too  much  stress 
upon  such  external  secondary  matters  as  the  names  of  heroes,  or  allusions 
to  historical  events  ;  and,  indeed,  he  himself,  in  the  case  of  Murachaidh  Mac- 
Brian,  states  what  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  theory,  namely,  that  the  Irish 
bardic  story,  from  which  he  derives  the  Scotch  Gaelic  one,  is,  as  far  as 
many  of  its  incidents  go,  not  the  invention  of  the  writer,  but  genuine  folk- 
lore thrown  by  him  into  a  new  form  (p.  xxii.) 

Had  we  all  the  materials  necessary  for  forming  a  judgment,  such  is,  I 
believe,  the  conclusion  that  would  in  every  case  be  reached.  But  I  further- 
more hold  it  likely  that  in  many  cases  the  recast  story  gradually  reverted 
to  a  primitive  folk-type  in  the  course  of  passing  down  from  the  court  story- 
teller to  the  humbler  peasant  reciters,  that  it  sloughed  off  the  embellishments 
of  the  ollamhs,  and  reintroduced  the  older,  wilder  conceptions  with  which 
the  folk  remained  in  fuller  sympathy  than  the  more  cultured  bard.  Com- 
pare, for  instance,  as  I  compared  ten  years  ago,  "  Maghach  Colgar,"  in 
Campbell's  version  (No.  36),  with  the  "  Fairy  Palace  of  the  Quicken 
Trees."  The  one  tale  has  all  the  incidents  in  the  wildest  and  most  fantastic 
form  possible  ;  in  the  other  they  are  rationalised  to  the  utmost  possible  extent 
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and  made  to  appear  like  a  piece  of  genuine  history.  I  do  not  think  that  if 
this  later  version  was  invented  iV^i  out  by  a  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century 
ollamh,  it  could  have  given  rise  to  the  former  one.  Either  "  Maghach  Col- 
gar  "  descends  from  the  folk-tale  which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  Irish  story, 
or,  what  s  more  likely,  the  folk,  whilst  appreciating  and  preserving  the  new 
arrangement  of  certain  well-known  incidents,  retained  the  earlier  form  of  the 
incidents  themselves,  as  being  more  consonant  with  the  totality  of  its  concep- 
tions, both  moral  and  aesthetic.  This  I  hold  to  be  the  vital  lesson  the  folk- 
lorist  may  learn  from  considering  the  relations  of  Gaelic  folk-tale  and  Gaelic 
romance  (using  the  latter  term  in  the  sense  of  story  with  a  conscious  genesis): 
that  romance,  to  live  and  propagate  itself  among  the  folk,  must  follow  certain 
rules,  satisfy  certain  conceptions  of  life,  conform  to  certain  conventions.  The 
Irish  bards  and  story-tellers  had  little  difficulty,  I  take  it,  in  doing  this  ; 
they  had  not  outgrown  the  creed  of  their  countrymen,  they  were  in  sub- 
stantial touch  with  the  intellectual  and  artistic  laws  that  govern  their  subject- 
matter.  Re-arrange,  rationalise  somewhat,  deck  out  with  the  questionable 
adornment  of  their  scanty  and  ill-digested  book-learning — to  this  extent, 
but  to  this  extent  only,  I  believe,  reached  their  influence  upon  the  mass  of 
folk-conceptions  and  presentments  which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers, 
and  which,  with  these  modifications  and  additions,  they  handed  on  to  their 
children. 

But  romance  must  not  only  conform  to  the  conventions,  it  must  also  fit  in 
with  the  ensemble  of  conditions,  material,  mental  and  spiritual,  which  con- 
stitute the  culture  (taking  this  much-abused  word  in  its  widest  sense)  of  a 
race.     An  example  will  make  this  clear. 

Of  all  modern,  consciously-invented  fairy  tales  I  know  but  one  which  con- 
forms fully  to  the  folk-tale  convention — "The  Shaving  of  Shagpat."  It 
follows  the  formula  as  closely  and  accurately  as  the  best  of  Grimm's  or  of 
Campbell's  tales.  To  divine  the  nature  of  a  convention,  and  to  use  its 
capabilities  to  the  utmost,  is  a  special  mark  of  genius,  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  whatever  else  be  absent  from  Mr.  Meredith's  work,  genius  is 
indubitably  present.  But  I  do  not  think  that  "  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat" 
could  ever  be  acclimatised  as  a  folk-tale  in  this  country.  Scenery,  conduct 
of  story,  characterisation  of  personages,  are  all  too  distinctively  Oriental. 
But  let  an  Eastern  admirer  of  Mr.  Meredith  translate  his  work  into 
Arabic  or  Hindi,  and  let  the  book  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Cairene  or 
Delhi  story-teller  (if  such  still  exist),  I  can  well  imagine  that,  with  judicious 
cuts,  it  should  win  praise  for  its  reciter  in  market-place  or  bazaar.  Did  this 
happen,  it  would  surely  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  story  is  strictly  constructed 
upon  traditional  lines,  rather  than  to  the  brilliant  invention  and  fancy  dis- 
played on  every  page.     Strip  from  it  the  wit  and  philosophy  of  the  author, 
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and  there  remains  a  fairy  tale  to  charm  the  East ;  but  it  would  need  to  be 
reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  reclothed  with  new  flesh  before  it  could  charm 
the  folk  of  the  West. 

To  bring  home  yet  more  clearly  to  our  minds  this  necessity  for  romance  to 
conform  to  convention,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  what  would  have  happened  if  one 
of  the  Irish  story-tellers  who  perambulated  the  Western  Isles  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  carried  with  him  a  volume  of  Hakluyt  or  Purchas,  or, 
supposing  one  to  have  lingered  enough,  Defoe  or  Gil  Bias  ?  Would  he  have 
been  welcomed  when  he  substituted  the  new  fare  for  the  old  tales  of  "  Finn  and 
theFians?"  and  even  if  welcomed,  would  he  have  gained  currency  for  it? 
Would  the  seed  thus  planted  have  thriven,  or  would  it  not  rather,  fallen  upon 
rocky  places,  have  withered  away  ? 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  the  real  difference  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  subject-matter  as  in  the  mode  of  transmission  ;  and  the  objection  may 
seem  to  derive  some  force  from  what  Dr.  Hyde  notes  concerning  the  preva- 
lence of  folk- tales  in  Wicklow,  and  the  nearer  Pale  generally,  as  con- 
trasted with  Leitrim,  Longford,  and  Meath  (p.  xii.).  It  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  interest  and  importance  of  this  fact,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Dr.  Hyde  has  explained  it  correctly.  It  may, 
then,  be  urged  that  so  long  as  oral  transmission  lasts  the  folk-tale 
flourishes ;  and  only  when  the  printed  work  ousts  the  story-teller  is  it  that 
the  folk-tale  dies  out.  But  this  reasoning  will  not  hold  water.  It  is  absurd 
to  contend  that  the  story-teller  had  none  but  a  certain  class  of  materials  at 
his  disposal  till  lately.  He  had  the  whole  realm  of  intellect  and  fancy  to  draw 
upon ;  but  he,  and  still  more  his  hearers,  knew  only  one  district  of  that 
realm  ;  and  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  step  outside  its  limits  his  hearers 
could  not  have  followed  him.  I  grant  folk  fancy  has  shared  the  fortunes  of 
humanity  together  with  every  other  manifestation  of  man's  activity,  but  always 
within  strictly  defined  limits,  to  transgress  which  has  always  been  to  forfeit 
the  favour  of  the  folk. 

AVhat,  then,  are  the  characteristic  marks  of  folk-fancy  ?  The  question  is 
of  special  interest  in  connection  with  Gaelic  folk-lore.  The  latter  is  rich  in 
transitional  forms,  the  study  of  which  reveal  more  clearly  than  is  otheiTvise 
possible  the  nature  and  workings  of  the  folk-mind. 

The  products  of  folk-fancy  (putting  aside  such  examples  of  folk-wisdom 
and  folk- wit  as  proverbs,  saws,  jests,  etc.),  may  be  roughly  divided  among 
two  great  classes : 

Firstly,  stories  of  a  quasi-historical  or  anecdotic  nature,  accepted  as  actual 
fact  (of  course  with  varying  degrees  of  credence)  by  narrator  and  hearer. 
Stories  of  this  kind  are  very  largely  concerned  with  beings  (supernatural,  as 
we  should  call  them)  differing  from  man,  and  with  their  relations  to  and  deal- 
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ings  with  man.  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  actors  in  the  stories  are 
wholly  human,  or  human  and  animal.  Gaelic  folk-lore  is  rich  in  such  stories, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  the  fairy  belief.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  Gael,  like  all  other  races  which  have  passed  through  a  certain  stage  of 
culture,  had  at  one  time  an  organised  hierarchy  of  divine  beings.  But  we 
have  to  piece  together  the  Gaelic  god-saga  out  of  bare  names,  mere  hints,  and 
stories  which  have  evidently  suffered  vital  change.  In  the  earliest  stratum  of 
Gaehc  mythic  narrative  we  find  beings  who  at  some  former  time  had  occupied 
divine  rank,  but  whose  relations  to  man  are  substantially,  as  therein  presented, 
the  same  as  those  of  the  modern  faiiy  to  the  modern  peasant.  The  chiefs  of 
the  Tuatha  de  Danann  hanker  after  earthly  maidens  ;  the  divine  damsels  long 
for  and  summon  to  themselves  earthly  heroes.  Though  undying,  very  strong, 
and  very  wise,  they  may  be  overpowered  or  outwitted  by  the  mortal  hero. 
As  if  conscious  of  some  source  of  weakness  we  cannot  detect,  they  are 
anxious,  in  their  internecine  struggles,  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  sons  of  men. 
Small  wonder  that  this  belief,  which  we  can  follow  for  at  least  1,200 
years,  should  furnish  so  many  elements  to  the  folk-fancy  of  the  Gael. 

In  stories  of  the  second  class  the  action  is  relegated  to  a  remote  past — 
once  upon  a  time — or  to  a  distant  undefined  region,  and  the  narrative  is  not 
necessarily  accepted  as  a  record  of  actual  fact.  Stories  of  this  class,  whethei 
in  prose  or  verse,  may  again  be  subdivided  into — humorous,  optimistic, 
tragic  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  third  sub-division,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
stories  comprised  in  it  are  generally  told  as  having  been  true  once,  though  not 
in  the  immediate  tangible  sense  of  stories  in  the  first  class. 

These  different  narrative  groups  share  certain  characteristics,  though  in 
varying  proportions. 

Firstly,  the  fondness  for  and  adherence  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  set  formulas.  This  is  obviously  less  marked  in  stories  of  the  first  class, 
which,  as  being  in  the  mind  of  the  folk  a  record  of  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened, partake  of  the  diversity  of  actual  life.  And  yet  the  most  striking 
similarities  occur ;  such  an  anecdote,  for  instance,  as  that  which  tells  how  a 
supernatural  changeling  is  baffled  by  a  brewery  of  egg-shells  being  found 
from  Japan  to  Brittany. 

Secondly,  on  the  moral  side,  the  unquestioning  acceptance  of  fataUsm, 
though  not  in  the  sense  which  the  Moslem  or  the  Calvinist  would  attach  to  the 
word.  The  event  is  bound  to  be  of  a  certain  nature,  provided  a  certain  mode 
of  attaining  it  be  chosen.  This  comes  out  well  in  the  large  group  of  stories  which 
tell  how  a  supernatural  being  helps  a  mortal  to  perform  certain  tasks,  as  a  rule, 
with  some  ulterior  benefit  to  itself  in  view.  The  most  disheartening  careless- 
ness and  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  man  cannot  alter  the  result  ;  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  supernatural  helper  are  powerless  without  the  mortal  co-opera- 
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tion.  In  what  I  have  termed  the  tragic  stories,  this  fatalism  puts  on  a  moral 
form,  and  gives  rise  to  the  conception  of  Nemesis. 

Thirdly,  on  the  mental  side,  animism  is  prevalent,  i.e.^  the  acceptance  of  a 
life  common  to,  not  alone  man  and  animals,  but  all  manifestations  of  force. 
In  so  far  as  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  life  of  man  and  that  of 
nature  at  large,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  to  which  more  potent  energy  is 
ascribed. 

Just  as  stories  of  the  first  class  are  less  characterised  by  adherence  to  for- 
mula, so  stories  of  the  humorous  group  are  less  characteristed  by  fatalism  and 
animism.  This  is  inevitable,  as  such  stories  are,  as  a  rule,  concerned  solely 
with  the  relations  of  man  to  his  fellows. 

The  most  fascinating  and  perplexing  problems  are  those  connected  with 
the  groups  I  have  termed  optimistic  and  tragic.  To  the  former  belong  the 
almost  entirety  of  such  nursery  tales  as  are  not  humorous  in  character. 
"  They  were  married  and  lived  happily  ever  afterwards;"  such  is  the  almost 
invariable  end  formula.  The  hero  wins  the  princess,  and  the  villain  is 
punished. 

This  feature  the  nursery  tale  shares  with  the  god-saga  ;  Zeus  confounds 
the  Titans,  Apollo  slays  the  Python,  Lug  overcomes  Balor,  Indra  vanquishes 
Vritra.  There  are  two  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  Teutonic  god 
myth  is  tragic ;  the  Anses  are  ever  under  the  shadow  of  the  final  conflict. 
This  has  been  explained  by  the  influence  of  Christian  ideas  ;  but  although  this 
influence  must  be  unreservedly  admitted  in  certain  details  of  the  passing  of 
the  gods,  yet  the  fact  that  the  Iranian  god-saga  is  likewise  undecided,  instead 
of  having  a  frankly  optimistic  ending,  makes  me  doubt  whether  the  drawn 
battle  between  the  powers  of  good  and  ill  be  not  a  genuine  and  necessary  part 
of  the  Teutonic  mythology.  As  is  well  known,  Rydberg  has  established 
some  striking  points  of  contact  between  the  mythic  ideas  of  Scandinavia 
and  those  of  Iran, 

In  striking  contradiction  to  this  moral,  optimistic  tendency  are  the  great 
heroic  sagas.  One  and  all  well-nigh  are  profoundly  tragic.  The  doom  of  Troy 
the  great,  the  passing  of  Arthur,  the  slaughter  of  the  Nibelungs,  the  death  of 
Sohrab  at  his  father's  hands,  Roncevalles,  Gabhra,  the  fratricidal  conflict  of 
Cuchullain  and  Ferdiad,  the  woes  of  the  house  of  Atreus  ;  such  are  but  a  few 
examples  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  hero-tales.  Achilles  and  Siegfried  and 
Cuchullain  are  slain  in  the  flower  of  their  youth  and  prowess.  Of  them,  at 
least,  the  saying  is  true,  that  whom  the  gods  love  die  young.  Why  is  it  not 
equally  true  of  the  prince  hero  of  the  fairy  tale  .?  Is  it  that  the  hero  tale  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  hearers  and  reciters  with  men  who  had  actually  lived 
and  fought,  brought  down  to  earth,  so  to  say,  out  of  the  mysterious  wonder- 
land in  which  god  and  fairy  and  old  time  lungs  have  their  being,  becomes 
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thereby  liable  to  the  necessities  of  death  and  decay  inherent  in  all  human 
things  ?  Some  scholars  have  a  ready  answer  for  this  and  similar  questions. 
The  heroic  epos  assumed  its  shape  once  for  all  among  one  special  race,  and 
was  then  passed  on  to  other  races  who  remained  faithful  to  the  main  lines 
whilst  altering  details.  If  this  explanation  were  true,  it  would  still  leave 
unsolved  the  problem,  why  the  heroic  epos,  which  for  its  fashioners  and  hearers 
was  at  once  a  record  of  the  actual  and  an  exemplar  of  the  ideal,  should, 
among  men  differing  in  blood  and  culture,  follow  one  model,  and  that  a  tragic 
one.  Granting  that  Greek  and  Teuton  and  Celt  did  borrow  the  tales  which 
they  themselves  conceived  to  be  very  blood  and  bone  of  their  race,  what 
force  compelled  them  all  to  borrow  one  special  conception  of  life  and  fate  ? 

Such  exceptions  as  there  are  to  the  tragic  nature  of  the  heroic  saga  are 
apparent  rather  than  real.  The  Odyssey  ends  happily,  like  an  old-fashioned 
novel,  but  Fenelon  long  ago  recognised  in  the  Odyssey — "un  amas  de 
contes  de  vieille. 

Perseus  again  has  the  luck  of  a  fairy-tale  prince,  but  then  the  story  of  his 
fortunes  is  ob\T[ously  a  fairy-tale,  with  named  instead  of  anonymous  per- 
sonages. 

Whilst  the  fairy-tale  is  akin  in  tone  to  the  god  saga,  the  ballad  recalls  the 
heroic  epos.  The  vast  majority  of  ballads  are  tragic.  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
must  drown,  and  Glasgerion's  leman  be  cheated  by  the  churl ;  Clerk  Saunders 
comes  from  the  other  world,  like  Helge  to  Sigrun  ;  Douglas  dreams  his  dreary 
dream,  "  I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight,  and  that  dead  man  was  I."  The 
themes  of  the  ballad  are  the  most  dire  and  deadly  of  human  passions  ; 
love  scorned  or  betrayed,  hate,  and  revenge.  Very  seldom,  too,  do  the 
plots  of  ballad  and  miirchen  cross  or  overlap.  Where  this  does  happen  it 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  that  both  are  common  descendants  of  some  great 
saga. 

We  find  such  an  instance  in  the  Fenian  saga,  episodes  of  which  have  lived 
on  in  the  Gaelic  folk  memory  in  the  double  form  of  prose  and  poetry.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  poetry  accentuates  the  tragic  side — the  battle  of 
Gabhra,  the  death  of  Diarmaid — whilst  the  prose  takes  rather  some  episode 
of  Finn's  youth  or  manhood,  and  presents  it  as  a  rounded  and  complete  whole, 
the  issue  ol  which  is  fortunate. 

The  relations  of  myth  and  epos  to  folk-lore  may  thus  be  likened  to  that  of 
trees  to  the  soil  from  which  they  spring,  and  which  they  cnricli  and  fertilize 
by  the  decay  of  their  leaves  and  brandies  which  mingle  indistinguishably  witli 
the  original  soil.  Of  this  soil,  again,  rude  bricks  may  be  made,  and  a  house 
built ;  let  the  house  fall  into  ruins,  and  the  bricks  crumble  into  dust,  it  will  be 
hard  to  discriminate  that  dust  from  the  parent  eartli.  J3ut  raise  a  house  of 
iron  or  stone,  and,  however  ruined,   its  fragments  can  always  be  recognised. 

e 
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In  the  case  of  the  Irish  bardic  literature  the  analogy  is,  I  believe,  with  soil 
and  tree,  rather  than  with  soil  and  edifice. 

Reverting  once  more  to  the  characteristics  of  folk-fancy,  let  us  note  that 
they  appear  equally  in  folk-practice  and  folk-belief.  The  tough  conservatism 
of  the  folk-mind  has  struck  all  observers  :  its  adherence  to  immemorial  for- 
mulas ;  its  fatalistic  acceptance  of  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  heredity,  cou- 
pled with  its  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  sympathetic  magic  ;  its  elaborate  system 
of  custom  and  ritual  based  upon  the  idea  that  between  men  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  universe  there  is  no  difference  of  kind. 

A  conception  of  the  Cosmos  is  thus  arrived  at  which,  more  than  any  reli- 
gious creed,  fulfils  the  test  of  catholicity  ;  literally,  and  in  the  fullest  signifi- 
cance of  the  words,  it  has  been  held  semper,  uhique  et  ab  otnnihus.  And  of  this 
conception  of  the  universe,  more  universal  than  any  that  has  as  yet  swayed  the 
minds  of  man,  it  is  possible  that  men  now  Uving  may  see  the  last  flickering 
remains  ;  it  is  well-nigh  certain  that  our  grandchildren  will  live  in  a  world  out 
of  which  it  has  utterly  vanished. 

For  the  folk-lorist  the  Gospel  saying  is  thus  more  pregnant  with  meaning 
than  for  any  other  student  of  man's  history — "  the  night  cometh  wherein  no 
man  may  work."  Surely,  many  Irishman  will  take  to  heart  the  example  of 
Dr.  Hyde,  and  will  go  forth  to  glean  what  may  yet  be  found  of  as  fair  and 
bounteous  a  harvest  of  myth  and  romance  as  ever  flourished  among  any  race. 


he   h-ais    Na   ueiNeao. 


QN  raiLiuR  a^us  nq  uri  beiti^eac. 

y\ie>.^t^ei^\.   eux)MJ.       ConniM)\c     ye    vyei>~r\cv[X)    ^5  eijM^e 

m^|\b  ye  c>xi  v]\e6.r^cu^X).  "Oub^ipc  ye  4>.nn  pn  "tl^c  bjieAJ 
6.n  5M|'5i"6eAc  mij-e  nuA.i^  a.  bf  me  ^b^IcA  /M|^  A>n  •o|\eAn- 
cuit)  pn  X)o  ni^pbA-o!" 

X)ubMpt:  ye  ^nn  pn  50  gc^icfe^t)  i^e  -oul  50  b'l'A.cliA>c 
50  cuipc  An  IA15,  50  bpeic^re^.t)  -pe  atj  t)ciuc]:A'6  leif  a 
■oeun6.m.  t)i  An  cui]ac  pn  '5^  "oeunMri  le  ^ta-oa,  acc  An 
TTieAt)  -01  '00  gnicToe  Ann  ^'An  Ia  "OO  IcA^AToe  Ann  ]'An  onoce 
e,  AjU]'  nio|A  yeu-o  -ouine  ai]\  bic  a  cu]\  fUAf  mA]A  jcaH 
Aip  pn.  'S  1AX)  C]n  i^ACAC  a  cigeAX)  '|^An  oi-oce  a  bi'oeAio 
'jAleAgAt).  "Cnncij  An  caiIiu|a  An  Ia  ai]\  nA  itia|aac, 
Ajuj-   -00    cuj    ye    leii^    An     tiiplip     An    ypi^x)    Ajuf    An 

Cj^luA^^AT), 

11io]i  biTA-OA  cuAit)  ye  ■^\i\\  ca]'a-6  cApAll  bAn  -oo,  ajuj' 
cuip  i^e  ]:o|AAn  Ai|\.  "  5°  mbeAnnuij  "Oia  "duic,"  Ap  ]'An 
CApAll,  "  CA  "bymX.  cu  "out  ?"  "  Ua  me  "oul  50  D'I'acIi  ac," 
A^  fAn  CAilnj]\,  "le-oeunAiii  cuii\ce  An  ]\'\-^,  50  bj-'^j'  me 
beAn-UApAL,  mA  05  tiom  a  "oeunAm,"  mA]\  "oo  jcaII  An 
]ii5  50  "DciubiAAt)  ye  a  in^eAn  yein  A^vip  a  lAn  aij^ji-o 
l,6ice  "Don  ce  pn  a  ciuc].-a"6  teip  An  cuipc  pn  "oo  cup  fUA]\ 
"An  nx)eun].'A  polb  -OAm  ?"  Ap  pAn  peAn-jeAppAn  bAn^ 
"  pACAinn  1  bj-'olAc  Ann  nuAip  aca  nA  "OAome  mo  cAbAipc 
cum  An  muibnn  Ajup  cum  An  aca  1  piocc  nAc  bpeicp-opiAt) 
me,    6ip  CA  me  cpAToce    aca,  A5  ■oeunAm    oibpe   "661b." 


THE  TAILOR  AND  THE  THREE  BEASTS. 

There  was  once  a  tailor  in  Galvvay,  and  he  was  sewing 
cloth.     He  saw  a  flea  springing  up  out  of  the  cloth,  and 
he  threw  his  needle  at  it  and  killed  it.     Then  he  said  : 
"  Am  I  not  a  fine  hero  when  I  was  able  to  kill  that 
flea?" 

Then  he  said  that  he  must  go  to  Blackleea  (Dublin),  to 
the  king's  court,  to  see  would  he  be  able  to  build  it. 
That  court  was  a'  building  for  a  long  time  ;  but  as  much  of 
it  as  would  be  made  during  the  day  used  to  be  thrown 
down  again  during  the  night,  and  for  that  reason  nobody 
could  build  it  up.  It  was  three  giants  who  used  to  come 
in  the  night  and  throw  it.  The  day  on  the  morrow  the 
tailor  went  off,  and  brought  with  him  his  tools,  the 
spade  and  the  shovel. 

He  had  not  gone  far  till  he  met  a  white  horse,  and  he 
saluted  him. 

"  God  save  you,"  said  the  horse.  '*  Where  are  you 
going  ? " 

"  I  am  going  to  Dublin,"  said  the  tailor,  "  to  build  a 
court  for  the  king,  and  to  get  a  lady  for  a  wife,  if  I  am 
able  to  do  it ;  "  for  the  king  had  promised  that  he  would 
give  his  own  daughter,  and  a  lot  of  money  with  her,  to 
whoever  would  be  able  to  build  up  his  court. 

"  Would  you  make  me  a  hole,"  said  the  old  white 
garraun  (horse)  "where  Icouldgo  a'  hiding  whenever  the 


4  An    UaiIu'ih   AJti]'  ti-: 

'"OeunyMt)  ine  y\n  50  •oeitinn,"  {s]\  y^n  ri.}hu\\,  "  c^-c^uy 
■jTAilce."  Uii^  i^e  ^n  yp^x)  \.e^y  A^uf  An  q^tuA^^AX),  a^U]' 
•pinno  I'e  poll,  A^up  "OubAi^ic  pe  leip  aii  5-CApAll  bAn  -oul 
ptop  Ann,  50  bpeicpeAt)  pe  An  bpoippeA-o  pe  "66.  Cuai-6  An 
cApAll  b^n  piop  Ann  pAn  bpoll,  acc  nuAip  "o'peuc  pe  -oo 
reA-cc  I'UAp  A]\ip  Ap,  niop  peim  pe. 

"*Oeun  AicoAni  A.noip,"  Ap  pAn  c^pAll  bAn,  "a  ciiic|:Ap 
me  Aniop  Ap  An  bpoll  po  nuAi]\  ^  beiueAp  ocApAp  opm." 
"tli  "oeunpAt),"  Ap  pAn  CAiliup,  "pAn  Ann  pin  50  x)ci5it) 
me  Aip  m'Aip,  A^up  cojitato  me  Aniop  cu." 

'O'lmci^  An  CAiln'ip  An  Ia  cs^]\  nA  m^pAC,  A^np  c^p^j.!) 
•66  An  pionnAc,  "5°  mbeAnnm^  TDia  ■oinc,"  Ap  pAii 
•pionnAc.  "  5°  mbeAnniiig  "Oia.  '^np  17liiipe  "ouiu."  *'  Ci. 
b^ruil  cu  'oul?"  "Ua  me  "onl  50  b'l'AcliAC  50  b|:encAit) 
me  An  "o cm c]r Ait)  lioni  ciii]\c  -oeunMii  -oo'n  pi^."  "An 
nt)eiJn|.-A  aic  t)Mn,  a  pAC|:Mnn  1  bpolAC  innci,"  Ap  p6n 
pionnAc,  "  CA  An  ciiix)  eile  -oe  nA  pionnAi  jib-ooni'buAlA-o 
A^np  ni  leijeAnn  piA-o-OAin  Aon  nit)  ire'nnA  5-cuit)eACCA." 
"*Oeun]:Ait)  me  pin  t)Uic,"  "  Ap  pAn  CAilni]\.  Utig  pe  lei]' 
A  cuA^  Ajup  A  pAb,  A51.1]'  bAin  pe  plACA,  50  nt)eApnAi5 
pe,  niAji  t)eii|i]:A,  cliAb  X)6,  Ajup  t)ubAi]ic  pe  lei]'  An  cpon- 
nAc  t)ul  pio]'  Ann,  50  bpeicpeAt)  pe  An  bpoimreAt)  i^e  66. 
CuAit)  An  I'lonnAC  Ann,  a^u]'  nuAin  pi.iAi]\  An  CAilii'iji  pio]- 
e,  leA^  pe  a  coin  ai]\  An  b]Doll  a  bi  Ann.  HuAip  a  bi  ah 
ponnAC  pApcA  pAoi  -oeipeAt)  50  ]\Aib  aic  -oeAp  Ai^e  x)'iah]\ 
pe  Ai]\  An  CAiln'in  a  lei^eAn  aiiiac,  A^up  tj'ppeAjAip  An 
CAilui]i  nAC  lei^jTCAt)  ;  "  "jTAn  Ann  I'ln  50  t)ci5T6  mipe  Aip 
m'Ai]%"  A]i  pe. 

"O'lmcij  An  CAiliu])  An  Ia  ai]\  nA  iiiA]^Ac,  Agup  nf  pAt)A 
bi  pe  piubAl  5ii]i  CApAt)  mAt)p'-AllA  vo,  A^iip  ciii]\  An 
mAt)p'-AllA  pojiAn  Ai]i,  Aju]'  x^'piApjiuij  ]'e  -oe  ca  ]iAib  pe 
A5  C]\iaII.  "  Ua  me  tduI  job'l'AcliAC  50  nt)eiJn]:Ait)  me 
cui]ic  t)o'n  ]\i5  niA  C15  liom  pin  t)eiinAm,"  a]\  pAn  CAiliiip." 
"'Da  nt)eun].-A  cencc  t»Am,"  a]\  pAn  mAt)-n'-AllA,  "  beToeAt) 
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people  are  for  bringing  me  to  the  mill  or  the  kiln,  so  that 
they  won't  see  me,  for  they  have  me  perished  doing  work 
for  them  r" 

"  I'll  do  that,  indeed,''  said  the  tailor,  "and  welcome." 

He  brought  the  spade  and  shovel,  and  he  made  a  hole, 
and  he  said  to  the  old  white  horse  to  go  down  into  it  till 
he  would  see  if  it  would  fit  him.  The  white  horse  went 
down  into  the  hole,  but  when  he  tried  to  come  up  again 
he  was  not  able. 

"  Make  a  place  for  me  now,"  said  the  white  horse, 
"  by  which  I'll  come  up  out  of  the  hole  here,  whenever 
I'll  be  hungry." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  the  tailor  ;  "  remain  where  you  are 
until  I  come  back,  and  I'll  lift  you  up." 

The  tailor  went  forward  next  day,  and  the  fox  met  him. 

"  God  save  you,"  said  the  fox. 

"  God  and  Mary  save  you." 

•'  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  Dublin,  to  try  will  I  be  able  to  make  a 
court  for  the  king." 

"  Would  you  make  a  'place  for  me  where  I'd  go  hid- 
ing ?  "  said  the  fox.  "  The  rest  of  the  foxes  do  be  beating 
me,  and  they  don't  allow  me  to  eat  anything  along  with 
them." 

"  I'll  do  that  for  you,"  said  the  tailor. 

He  took  with  him  his  axe  and  his  saw,  and  he  cut 
rods,  until  he  made,  as  you  would  say,  a  thing  like  a 
cleeve  (creel),  and  he  desired  the  fox  to  get  into  it  till  he 
would  see  whether  it  would  fit  him.  The  fox  went  into 
it,  and  when  the  tailor  got  him  down,  he  clapped  his 
thigh  on  the  hole  that  the  fox  got  in  by.  When  the  fox 
was  satisfied  at  last  that  he  had  a  nice  place  of  it  within, 
he  asked  the  tailor  to  let  him  out,  and  the  tailor  answered 
that  he  would  not. 


]:o]A|'^-6,  50  mbeit)eA.-6  5peim  ^^Mtin  te  n-ice  Min  I'^n 
'b^.-ogniAi^."  '"Oeuny-M-o  me  pn  "ouic,"  i>.]\  y^n  caiIiu]i. 
Uu5  -pe  lei]'  6.  cuA-j  Y  ^  f^^>  ''^S^V  1"""®  T^  ceucc.  tluA.i]\ 
bf  Ml  ceucc  ■oei.inc4>>  cui]\  -pe  pott  £>.nr\  ]-i>~r\  mbe^ni  (fAil) 
Ajup  "oubM]\c  pe  beip  An  mA.t)]A'-6.lbA>  x)ut  ^pce^c  |rAoi  ^n 
5-ceucc  50  bpeicpeA^t)  ye  ^n  *|^Mb  cue^^b^c  rriMc  Ann.  Cuip 
I'e  A  eA]\bAll  Afce^c  Ann  f  An  bpolt  a  ]\inne  ye,  A^iip  ci]i|\ 
fe  "peg"  Ann-pn  Ann,  Agnp  nion  CAimg  lei]-  An  mA-oji'- 
aIIa  a  eA]\bAll  cA]A]\Ain5  aitiac  Ap  i>.]\\]\  "  S5A01L  me 
Anoip,"  A]\  pAn  itia-op'-aIIa,  Agup  -oeApocAinAOi-o  pein  Agup 
cpeAbpAtnAOTO."  'OubAii\c  An  CAibuip  n^-c  pg^oitpeAt)  pe 
e  no  50  "ocuicpAt)  pe  yem  ai)\  Aip.  "O'pAjpe  Ann  ]'in  e  Ajup 
cuAit)  pe  50  b'l'AlciAC. 

TluAip  CAinig  i^e  gob'l'AcliAC  cin]\  ]^e  pAipeu]^  attiac  An 
meAT)  Uict)'  cei]\t)e  •00  bi  A5  cogbAil  no>  cui]\ce  "oo  ceAcc 

cuige-peAn,   Ajup  50   n-iocpAt)   pei]'eAn    ia-o ^^^V  ^^^ 

bi-oeA-o  -oAoine  A5  pAJAib  'yisn  Ain  ]'in  acc  ptgni  'pAn  Ia. 
•Oo  qunnni  j  a  l^n  Uic-o  ceii\-oe  An  Ia  ai^  nA  niA]\AC,  a^u]' 
copAig  piAX)  A5  obAi]\  ■00.  Di  I'lAt)  Ag  'ou'L  A  bAile  An-oi- 
A15  An  Iab  niiAip  t)i.ibAi|\c  An  CAitui]\  teo  "An  cLoc  tii6]\ 
pn  "oo  cup  y^^y  ■^ip  bA]\p  nA  li-oib]\e  a  bi  "oeunuA  Aige." 
tluAip  "o'  A]\t)UijeAt)  puAp  An  clociiiop  I'm,  cui]a  An  caiLiu]a 
pbije  eigin  -puici  50  teAjpA-o  pe  AnuAp  1  nuAip  a  cmcp-At) 
An  p-AUAC  coiii  pA^OA  teice.  'O'lmcig  An  tuct)  oib]\e  a  bAile 
Ann  pin,  Ajup  cuato  An  cAiliup  1  bpolAC  Aip  cul  nA  cloice 
ni6i]\e.    HuAip  CAinij  'oo]icA'OAp  nA  h-ci-oce  connAipcpe  nA 

Cpi     yAUAlj    A5    CeACC,     AgUp     COpUlg    pAT)     A5     beAJAt)    nA 

cuipce  no  50  -ocAinij  piA-o  coiii  p6"OA  leip  An  aic  a  pAib  An 

CAlllU]\  piA]',     AgU]'     buAll    p-eA]1     ACA    buille    -o'a    opt)     A1]\ 

An  AIC  A  pAib  pe  1  bp'olAC.  LeAg  An  CAiliup  An  cloc 
AnuAp  Ai]i,  Ajup,  CU1C  y1  Aip,  Agup  iiiA]\b  pt  e.  *0'imci5 
piAX)  A  bAile  Ann  pin,  Agup  "o'yAg  piAt)  An  nieAt)  a  bi  Ann 
jAn  leA^An,  6  b'l  yeAp  aca  fein  tiiApb. 
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"  Wait  there  until  I  come  back  again,"  says  he. 

The  tailor  went  forward  the  next  day,  and  he  had  not 
walked  very  far  until  he  met  a  modder-alla  (lion  ?)  and 
the  lion  greeted  him,  and  asked  him  where  was  he  going. 

*'  I'm  going  to  Dublin  till  I  make  a  court  for  the  king 
if  I'm  able  to  make  it,"  said  the  tailor. 

"  If  you  were  to  make  a  plough  for  me,"  said  the  lion, 
"  I  and  the  other  lions  could  be  ploughing  and  harrowing 
until  we'd  have  a  bit  to  eat  in  the  harvest." 

"  I'll  do  that  for  you,"  said  the  tailor. 

He  brought  his  axe  and  his  saw,  and  he  made  a  plough. 
When  the  plough  was  made,  he  put  a  hole  in  the  beam  of 
it,  and  he  said  to  the  lion  to  go  in  under  the  plough  till 
he'd  see  was  he  any  good  of  a  ploughman.  He  placed  the 
tail  in  the  hole  he  had  made  for  it,  and  then  clapped  in 
a  peg,  and  the  lion  was  not  able  to  draw  out  his  tail  again. 

"  Loose  me  out  now,"  said  the  lion,  "  and  we'll  fix  our- 
selves and  go  ploughing." 

The  tailor  said  he  would  not  loose  him  out,  until  he 
came  back  himself.  He  left  him  there  then,  and  he  came 
to  Dublin. 

When  he  came  to  Dublin  he  put  forth  a  paper,  desiring 
all  the  tradesmen  that  were  raising  the  court  to  come 
to  him,  and  that  he  would  pay  them  ;  and  at  that  time 
workmen  used  only  to  be  getting  one  penny  in  the  day. 
A  number  of  tradesmen  gathered  the  next  day,  and 
they  began  working  for  him.  They  were  going  home 
again  after  their  day,  when  the  tailor  said  to  them  "  to 
put  up  that  great  stone  upon  the  top  of  the  work  that  they 
had  done."  When  the  great  stone  was  raised  up,  the 
tailor  put  some  sort  of  contrivance  under  it,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  throw  it  down  as  soon  as  the  giant  would  come 
as  far  as  it.  The  work  people  went  home  then,  and  the 
tailor  went  in  hiding  behind  the  big  stone. 


8  An  UAibu|A  ^5vif  riA  qAi  beicige/^c. 

UAini5  Ml  luce  cei^A-oe  A]\if,  An  Ia  ai]a  nA  iriA]iAc,  Ajuf 
b'l  pAT)  Aj  obAip  50  "ori  An  oit)ce,  aju]"  nuAip  a  "bf  pAt) 
•out  AlJAile  •out)Ai]\c  An  CAiliup  leo  An  cloc  tTi6|i  "oo  cu|\ 
I^UA]"  Ai]\  bAi^p  nA  1i-oib]Ae  TtiA]!  "bt  p  An  oi-oce  j^oime  pn. 
Tlinne  pAt)  pn  -oo,  Aguf  -o'lnicij  pAt)  AbAite,  ajuj'  cuai-o 
An  CAibiu]i  1  b^rolAC,  n\i>.]\  bi  ye  An  c]\Acn6nA  ^Aoiriie  pn. 
11uAi]\  bi  nA  T)Aoine  iiile  unci jce  'nnA  -puAiiimeAp  CAini5 
An    -OA   f.'ACAC,  A511]'   bi    pAt)    A5  beAjAn    An    mew   a    bi 

]AOmpA  ;  AgU]'  nUA1]\   COfUlj  pA"0,  CUIIipAX)  -OA  ^bAOt)   A]^CA. 

Di  An  CAiliu]\  Ai]\  pubAb  Agu]'  e  A5  obAijA  no  ^xi]\  bcAj  -pe 
AnuA]'  An  cloc  m6]\  gu^i  cmc  p  ai]\  cloi^ionn  An  f-ACAi^  a 
bi  ]:uici  Aju]'  niA]\b  p  e.  Hi  ]AAib  Ann  pn  acc  An  c-Aon 
i'ACAC  AtiiAin  Ann,  aju]'  ni  CAinig  "j^eii^eAn  50  -[AAib  An 
ci'npc  cptocnui^ce. 

CuAit)  An  CAiliu]A  ctiiii  An  |M5  Ann  pn,  Ajuf  ■oubAi]\c  ]'e 
leip  A  beAn  Agu]"  a  cuto  ai]151'o  x)o  cAbAi]\c  "oo,  ttia]!  "oo 
bi  An  ciii]Ac  •oeAncA  Aige,  acc  "oubAijic  An  |\i5  lei]"  nAC 
x)ciub]iA'6  I'e  Aon  beAn  -oo,  no  50  inA]\b]:A"6  i^e  An  -pACAC 
eile,  Agu]^  nAC  'ociub|AA'6  fe  'OA'OAiii  "oo  Anoi|"  no  50 
mA]ib]:At)  ]'e  An  yeA]A  -oeiiieAnnAc.  T)iibAinc  An  caiIiuja 
Ann  pn  50  iTiApbjrAt)  -pe  An  -jtacac  eile  "66,  Ajup  yAilce, 
nAC  ]iAib  Aon  tiiAille  ai]i  bic  ai]a  pn. 

'O'lmcij  An  CAilni]A  Ann  pin,  50  'ocAinij  |'e  cum  nA 
h-Aice  A  pAib  An  pACAC  eile,  Ajup  -©'pApiui^  a]a  ceAp- 
CU15  buACAill  UAi-o.  'OubAipc  An  pACAc  5U]A  ceApcui^, 
"OA  bpA§At)  pe  buACAill  A  "oeunp-At)  An  pu-o  a  *oeunpAt)  -pe 
p'em.     "  Hut)  Aip  bic  a  -oeunpAp  cupA,  -oeunpAi-o  mipe  6," 

A]\  pAn   CAlllUJI. 

CuAit)  piAt)  cum  A  iTomeip  Ann  pm,  A^up  nuAip  bi  pe 
icce  ACA  tDubAipc  An  pACAC  leip  An  CAiliup  An  •ociucpA'6 
leip  An  oipeAt)  Anbpuic  6l  Agup  e  pein,  Aniop  A-p  a  pucAt). 

"  UlUCp-Alt),"    ApV  ■['An    CAlllUp,    "acc  50    'OCIubjIAlt)    CU  UA1|A 

t)AiTi  pul  A  copocAmAoit)  AijA."     "  t)eAppAi"6  me  pn  •ouic," 
Ap   •pAn   p'ACAC.     CuAit)   An    CAiliup   AmAC  Ann  pn,    Aguf 
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When  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  come  he  saw  the 
three  giants  arriving,  and  they  began  throwing  down  the 
court  until  they  came  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  tailor 
was  in  hiding  up  above,  and  a  man  of  them  struck  a  blow 
of  his  sledge  on  the  place  where  he  was.  The  tailor  threw 
down  the  stone,  and  it  fell  on  him  and  killed  him.  They 
went  home  then,  and  left  all  of  the  court  that  was  re- 
maining without  throwing  it  down,  since  a  man  of  them- 
selves was  dead. 

The  tradespeople  came  again  the  next  day,  and  they 
were  working  until  night,  and  as  they  were  going  home 
the  tailor  told  them  to  put  up  the  big  stone  on  the  top  of 
the  work,  as  it  had  been  the  night  before.  They  did 
that  for  him,  went  home,  and  the  tailor  went  in  hiding 
the  same  as  he  did  the  evening  before. 

When  the  people  had  all  gone  to  rest,  the  two  giants 
came,  and  they  were  throwing  down  all  that  was  before 
them,  and  as  soon  as  they  began  they  put  two  shouts  out 
of  them.  The  tailor  was  going  on  manoeuvring  until  he 
threw  down  the  great  stone,  and  it  fell  upon  the  skull  of 
the  giant  that  was  under  him,  and  it  killed  him.  There  was 
only  the  one  giant  left  in  it  then,  and  he  never  came 
again  until  the  court  was  finished. 

Then  when  the  work  was  over  he  went  to  the  king 
and  told  him  to  give  him  his  wife  and  his  money,  as 
he  had  the  court  finished,  and  the  king  said  he  would 
not  give  him  any  wife,  until  he  would  kill  the  other 
giant,  for  he  said  that  it  was  not  by  his  strength  he 
killed  the  two  giants  before  that,  and  that  he  would 
give  him  nothing  now  until  he  killed  the  other  one 
for  him.  Then  the  tailor  said  that  he  would  kill  the 
other  giant  for  him,  and  welcome ;  that  there  was  no 
delay  at  all  about  that. 

The  tailor  went  then,  till  he  came  to  the  place  where 


lO  -An  UaiIiu]\  A.5U]'  n^  c]m  beici5e4>.c. 

^\iA.^\  ye  cpoicionn  c^op^c  ^JUf  -o'fuMJ  ye  X^i>y  e,  50 
ntje^priAij  ye  tti^Ia.  t)e  i>.^iiy  veiyyw^  ye  poy  y6.ot  rid.  c6c^ 
e.  UAimg  ye  Afce^c  Min  pn,  ^5"]"  "oubMjAU  -pe  lei]'  A-n 
"b^TA^CA-c  g^tun  t)e'n  ^nbpuic  61  1  "ocoi^a.c.  'O'ol  A-n  ^a-c^c 
pn  ATi'iof  i^y  6.  pucMo. 

" 'Oeun]rM-6  mi]'e  pn,"  ^.p  f^nc  Aibup.  Dt  ye  A>1]^ 
pub^l  5vi|\  "66i]\c  ye  Afce^-c  j^A^n  j-cpoicionn  e,  a-ju]'  -pAOil 
An  ]:AtA.c  50  piMb  ye  oIca  Mje.  "O'ol  A-n  y^cA-c  j^lun 
eile  A-nn  pn,  ^^511]'  lei^  A.n  CAiliup  j^-lun  eile  poy  'yi^n 
5-c|Aoicionn,  acc  f  aoiI  xsn  y^c^c,  50  ii^ib  f  e  '5^  6l.  "  '06^n- 
fTMt)  Tni]'e  HUT)  Anoi]"  n^c  'ornic]:6.T6  leA.c-i'^^  ■oeun-MTi,"  Ap 
f^n  CAilnip.  "Hi  -oeAnirA,"  a]a  f^n  ytyt^c,  "  cyexix)  e  y^n 
TOO  -oeAnirA  ?'' 

"Poll  -oo  -oeunAm,  Ajuf  An  c-Anbpuic  "oo  leije^n 
Am  AC  A]n]%"  A]\  I'An  CAilni]u  ""OeAn  ru  y^m  1  "ocofAC  e," 
A|\  "pAn  |-ACAC.  Uuj  An  CAiln't]\  "p]\A'o"  x)e'n  I'gin,  Ajuj' 
lei5 -pe  AniAc  An  c-AnbHUic  6.y  An  ^-cjAoicionn.  ""OeAn, 
cui'A,  pn,"  A]\  i^e  leif  An  bpACAC.  *'  "OeAnpA-o,"  a]a  ]'An 
]:acac  A5  CAbAipc  ppAt)  "oe'n  -pjin  'nnA  buil^  pein  -^uy 
riA]\b  y6  e  -p^m.     Sin    e   An    caoi  a   TTiA]ib  ye  An  c|AiomAt) 

•pACAC. 

CuAix)  -pe  -oo'n  ]ii  j  Ann  pin,  Ajup  -oubAiiic  ye  lei]%  An 
beAn  Ajup  A  ciiix)  Ai]A5it»  -00  cu]i  AiriAC  cuije,  Ajup  50 
leA^pA'o  pe  An  cui]\c  nuinA  bpA^A-o  ye  An  beAn.  ^f  pAic- 
ciop  0]\]iA  Ann  ]'in  50  leAjpAt)  ye  An  cuipc  A|Aif,  Ajup 
cuip  pA"o  An  beAn  ahiac  cuije, 

lluAiji  bf  ye  Ia  imri  jce,  e  pein  A^up  a  beAn,  jIac  pAt) 
AicpeACA]'  A^up  leAn  pAt)  e,  50  mbAinpeA"6  pAt)  An  beAn 
•oe  Apip.  Of  An  tiimnncip  -oo  bi  'nnA  "oiAig  'ja  leAnAiriAinc 
no  50  T)CAini5  pAX)  puAp  -oo'n  aic  a  pAib  An  mAT5p'-AllA, 
Ajup -oubAipn  An  niA-0]i'-AllA  leo.  ""bi  An  CAiliup\  Agup 
A  beAn  Ann  po  Ant)e,  connAi]\c  mipe  iat)  a^  -oul  ca]\c, 
Ajup  mA -pgAOileAnn  pb  mipe  Anoip  ca  me  niop  luAice  'nA 
pb-pe,  Ajuf  leAnpAit)  me  iax)   50  mbeAppAit)  me  oppA." 
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the  Other  giant  was,  and  asked  did  he  want  a  servant- 
boy.  The  giant  said  he  did  want  one,  if  he  could  get  one 
who  would  do  everything  that  he  would  do  himself. 

"Anything  that  you  will  do,  I  will  do  it,"  said  the 
tailor. 

They  went  to  their  dinner  then,  and  when  they  had  it 
eaten,  the  giant  asked  the  tailor  "  would  it  come  with  him 
to  swallow  as  much  broth  as  himself,  up  out  of  its  boil- 
ing.' The  tailor  said  :  "  It  will  come  with  me  to  do  that, 
but  that  you  must  give  me  an  hour  before  we  begin  on 
it."  The  tailor  went  out  then,  and  he  got  a  sheepskin, 
and  he  sewed  it  up  till  he  made  a  bag  of  it,  and  he 
slipped  it  down  under  his  coat.  He  came  in  then  and 
said  to  the  giant  to  drink  a  gallon  of  the  broth  him- 
self first.  The  giant  drank  that,  up  out  of  its  boiling. 
"  I'll  do  that,"  said  the  tailor.  He  was  going  on  until 
he  had  it  all  poured  into  the  skin,  and  the  giant  thought 
he  had  it  drunk.  The  giant  drank  another  gallon  then, 
and  the  tailor  let  another  gallon  down  into  the  skin,  but 
the  giant  thought  he  was  drinking  it. 

"  I'll  do  a  thing  now  that  it  won't  come  with  you  to 
do,''  said  the  tailor. 

"You  will  not,"  said  the  giant.  "What  is  it  you 
would  do  ? " 

"I\Iake  a  hole  and  let  out  the  broth  again,"  said  the 
tailor. 

"  Do  it  yourself  first,"  said  the  giant. 

The  tailor  gave  a  prod  of  the  knife,  and  he  let  the 
brcth  out  of  the  skin. 

"Do  that  you,"  said  he. 

"  I  will,"  said  the  giant,  giving  such  a  prod  of  the  knife 
into  his  own  stomach,  that  he  killed  himself.  That  is  the 
way  he  killed  the  third  giant. 

He  went  to  the  king  then,  and  desired  him  to  send 


12  An  UaiIiu]^  '^S^r  ^^  ^'^^  beicijcA-c. 

*0'inici5  An  iiia-o]\'-AsIIa.  ^511)'  iiiuinnci]A  b'tVcliA-c, 
Agu]'  "bi  pAXJ  X)A  leAnAiiiAinc  50  "ocAinig  pAt)  'oo'n  aic  a 
liAib  An  ponnAc,  aju]'  cui|i  An  ponnAC  ppAn  op]iA,  A^uf 
■oubAijic  ye  leo,  "  "bi  An  caiUuja  Ajuf  A  beAn  Ann  I'o 
Ai|\  niMTDin  AnTDiu,  Agu]^  niA  I'^AOitpt)  pb)  AmAC  tne  ca 
m6  nio]'  luAice'nA  pb  aju]-  leAn]:Ai-6  me  ia"o  aju]- 
beA]i]--Ai'6  me  o|a]aa."  SjaoiI  yiAX)  AmAC  An  ponnAC 
Ann  pn. 

'0'imci5  An  mA-o]\'-AllA  Ajuf  An  ponnAC,  Aguf  A^^m 
tD'L'AcliAC  Ann  pn,  A5  ^reucAinc  An  n^AbA-o  pA-o  An  cai- 
biu]\,  Ajti)^  CAinij  i^iAt)  "oo'n  aic  a  ^\Aib  An  ]'eAn-5eA]\]AAn 
bAn,  A5U]^T)ubAiiic  An  i^eAn-^eApjAAn  bAn  leo,  50  ]\Aib  An 
CAibiujA,  A5U]'  A  beAn  Ann  pn  ai]a  mATOin,  "  A5Uf  -pgAoib- 
^^^^oe  AmAC  me,"  a]i  i^e,  "  ca  me  nfoj'  buAice  'nA  pb-'pe 
A^uf  beAiAirAit)  me  o]A]aa."  SjaoiI  pAt>  AmAC  An  -['CAn 
5eA]\]\-Nn  bAn,  aju]'  leAn  An  i'eAn-5eA]A|iAn  bAn,  An  pon- 
nAc,  An  mA-op'-AllA,  A5UI'  Ajim  O'VacIiac  An  caiI-iu|a  'f  ^ 
beAn,  1  5-cuToeAcc  A  ceibe,  Agu]-  niop  bpAtJA  50  -ocAinij 
pAO  i^UAf  teif  An  CAilni]^,  aju]'  connAipc  pAt)  e  ]:ein  ^  a 
"beAn  AmAC  ]AompA. 

lluAii^  connAi]\c  An  caiIiu)\  lAt)  A5  cijeAcc  CAinig  -pe 
yein  Y  ^  beAn  ahiac  a^  An  g-coii^ce,  aju]-  fuit)  •pe  pof  ai|^ 
An  CAlAm, 

nuAi]A  connAipc  An  feAn-5eA]A|iAn  bAn  An  caiIiu|\  aj 
fUToe  pop  -oubAipc  1^6,  *'  Sin  e  An  cumA  a  bi  pe  nuAi]\ 
pinne  pe  An  poll  -OAmpA,  nA]\  feut)  me  ceACC  AmAC  Ap, 
nuAip  cuAit)  me  ApceAc  Ann  ;  ni  pAcpAit)  me  niop  poijpe 
■66." 

"  til  b-eAt),"  Ap  pAn  pionnAC,  *'  acc  ip  niAp  pin,  ■00  1)1  pe 
nuAip  b'l  -pe  •oeAnAm  An  |\ui"o  -OAm-pA,  A^up  nt  pAcpAi-6  mipe 
niop  poijpe  -oo  " 

"rii  b-eAt) !  "   Ap  pAn  mAXDp'-AllA,   "acc  ip  mA]\  pin  -oo 
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him  out  his  wife  and  his  money,  for  that  he  would  throw 
down  the  court  again,  unless  he  should  get  the  wife. 
They  were  afraid  then  that  he  would  throw  down  the 
court,  and  they  sent  the  wife  out  to  him. 

When  the  tailor  was  a  day  gone,  himself  and  his  wife, 
they  repented  and  followed  him  to  take  his  wife  off  him 
again.  The  people  who  were  after  him  were  following 
him  till  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  lion  was,  and 
the  lion  said  to  them :  "  The  tailor  and  his  wife  were 
here  yesterday,  I  saw  them  going  by,  and  if  ye  loose 
me  now,  I  am  swifter  than  ye,  and  I  will  follow  them 
till  I  overtake  them."  When  they  heard  that  they 
loosed  out  the  lion. 

The  lion  and  the  people  of  Dublin  went  on,  and  they 
were  pursuing  him,  until  they  came  to  the  place  where 
the  fox  was,  and  the  fox  greeted  them,  and  said  :  "  The 
tailor  and  his  wife  were  here  this  morning,  and  if  ye 
will  loose  me  out,  I  am  swifter  than  ye,  and  I  will 
follow  them,  and  overtake  them."  They  loosed  out  the 
fox  then. 

The  lion  and  the  fox  and  the  army  of  Dublin  went  on 
then,  trying  would  they  catch  the  tailor,  and  they  were 
going  till  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  old  white 
garraun  was,  and  the  old  white  garraun  said  to  them  that 
the  tailor  and  his  wife  were  there  in  the  morning,  and 
"  loose  me  out,"  said  he  ;  "  I  am  swifter  than  ye,  and  I'll 
overtake  them."  They  loo.sed  out  the  old  white  garraun 
then,  and  the  old  white  garraun,  the  fox,  the  lion,  and 
the  army  of  Dublin  pursued  the  tailor  and  his  wife  toge- 
ther, and  it  was  not  long  till  they  came  up  with  him, 
and  saw  himself  and  the  wife  out  before  them. 

When  the  tailor  saw  them  coming  he  got  out  of  the 
coach  with  his  wife,  and  he  sat  down  on  the  ground. 

When  the  old  white  garraun   saw  the  tailor  sitting 


14  bpA^n. 

Ijf  ye  nu^ip  bi   ye  vei>^r\6.rn    An    ceuccd^    'nn^    \\6^^'b    ^r\^ye 
54>.bcd>.     Ill  ]\ac]:m-6  Tni]'e  mo\-  Voi5]-e  •66." 

'O'lmcig  p^TD  uile  UMTO  Ann  pn,  Aju^-o'p'LlpA'o.  CAini5 
An  CAi'Liij]\  Agu]'  A  beAn  a  bAile  50  5^il-l-i"i'  ^"5  pAt) 
■OAtn  ^xocAit)  pAipeip  ^S^f  ^r°5^  bAinne  ]iAmAi|A — caiU 
tne  lAt)  6  foin.  "puAip  pA-o-pAn  An  c-ac  Aguf  mife  An 
locAn,  bAiccAt  iAt)-f  An  Ajuf  CAini5  mife. 


t)i   cti  b|AeA5  A5  ponn.     Sin  b)iAn.     CuaIaho  cu  cAinc 
Ai^  bpAn.     Seo  An  •oac  a  bi  ai|i. 

Co]'A  buToe  A  bf  ai]\  DpAn 

IDa  CAOlb  TOubA  AgUp  CA|A]A  jeAl, 

T)|\tiim   UAine  Ai|\  "OAC  nA  feilge 
IDa  cluAif  cjMJinne  coiiii-'oeAiAjA. 

t)eA]\yAt)  b]\An  ai)\  ha  5'^ecib-pA'6nA  b'l  p  com  tuAC  pn. 
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down  on  the  ground,  he  said :  "  That's  the  position  he 
had  when  he  made  the  hole  for  me,  that  I  couldn't  come 
up  out  of,  when  I  went  down  into  it.  I'll  go  no  nearer 
to  him." 

"No!"  said  the  fox,  "but  that's  the  way  he  was 
when  he  was  making  the  thing  for  me,  and  I'll  go  no 
nearer  to  him." 

"  No  !  "  says  the  lion,  "  but  that's  the  very  way  he  had, 
when  he  was  making  the  plough  that  I  was  caught  in. 
I'll  go  no  nearer  to  him." 

They  all  went  from  him  then  and  returned.  The 
tailor  and  his  wife  came  home  to  Galway.  They  gave 
me  paper  stockings  and  shoes  of  thick  milk.  I  lost 
them  since.  They  got  the  ford,  and  I  the  flash  ;  *  they 
were  drowned,  and  I  came  safe. 


BRAN. 


Finn  had    a  splendid  hound.      That   was  Bran.      You 
have  heard  talk  of  Bran.     This  is  the  colour  was  on  him : 

Yellow  feet  that  were  on  Bran, 
Two  black  sides,  and  belly  white. 
Grayish  back  of  hunting  colour. 
Two  ears,  red,  round,  small,  and  bright. 

Bran  would  overtake  the  wild-geese,  she  was  that  swift, 

•  Flash,  in  Irish,  lochdn,  i.e.,  little  lake,  or  pool  of  water.     Most  story- 
tellers say,  not,   "I  got  the  lochan,''  Ijut  the  '■''  clochan"  01  stepping-stones. 


10  L))\M1. 

■lliiM]\  lii  ]-\  'nni>.  coiteAn  -o'eiiu^  inijieA]'  no  choto  eigin 
Aine^]"^  riA  5-con  cs  bi  A5  An  bl^ein,  j^'^M]" 

U]\i  pee  cu  is^uf  ]:ice  coileAn 

lilA.^v'b  bp^n  Agu]"  1  'nnA  coileAn, 

"Oa  ^e-pA-oAm,  a^u]-  ^n  oipeAt)  leo  uile. 

Se  "Pionn  yem  a  iiiA]\'b  bp^n.  Cuai-6  |'ia"o  aitiac  aj 
pA-OAc  A^u]'  -[MnneA-o  eiLic  -oe  nu\CAi]\  pnn.  bi  b)\An  -oa 
copui^eAcu. 

"  Gilic  bAoc  ]:a5  aija  I'LiAb 

A]\  ponn. 
"A  line  615,"   (s\\  fife,   "  Ca  ]\AcpAit)  me  Af  ?" 

ITIa  ceixjim  Ann  f An  "bfAiffge  po)' 
Coi-oce  ni  pltpnn  aija  tn'Aif, 
S  rtiA  rei-oiTn  Ann  -pA.n  Aep  fUAf 
tli  "beuiifAit)  mo  luACAf  ai]\  b)\An. 

"  5'^^  ^^^i^c   ei-oijA   mo   -oa' coif,"  A]\  ponn.     Cuai-o  pfe 

ATllAC       eiT)1]1     A     -OA     COIf,      AgUf      leAn      bfAn     i,     AJUf     A1]\ 

n^A^Ait   Am  AC  -oi,   -o'fAifg   ponn  a   ■6  a    ^Uiin    uiffi    Ajuf 
iTiAft)  fe  i. 

bf  ingcAn  A5  b]iAn.  Cu  -ouli)  a  bi  Ann  f  An  5-coileAn 
pn,  Ajuf  C65  nA  pAnnA  i,  a^u]-  •ou'bAi]\c  pAt)  leif  An 
mnAOi  A  h\  CA'bAif n  Ai)\e  x)o'n  coiteAn,  bAmne  bo  ^An  Aon 
bAlt  ■00  CAbAi]\c  -oo'n  coitcAn,  A^uf  ^ac  Aon  -oeo];  -oo 
CAbAifC  "00,  '6>5Uf  5^n  ■^on  bf Aon  conjbAit  uai-o.  tli 
•oeAfnAi-o  An  beAn  pn,  acc  con^bui^  ciito  "oe'n  bAinne  jAn 
A  CAbAi]\c  tiite  "oo'n  coiteAn.  An  ceut)  La  "Oo  fjAoil  nA 
piAnnA  An  cu  65  AmAc  bi  glcAnn  LAn  "oe  5eAt)Aib  pA^oAine 
Ajuf  T)'  eunACAib  eite,  Aguf  nuAif  f^AoiteAt)  An  cu  •oub 
'nnA  meA]'5,  -oo  ^Ab  fi  iax)  uile  acc  ffof-beAjAn  aca  a 
cuAit)    AmAc  Aif  beA]\nA  A  bi  Ann.     Aguf  acc  ^uf  cong- 
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There  arose  some  quarrel  or  fighting  between  the  hounds 
that  the  Fenians  had,  when  she  was  only  a  puppy,  and 
Three  score  hounds  and  twenty  puppies 
Bran  did  kill,  and  she  a  puppy. 
Two  wild-geese,  as  much  as  they  all. 

It  was  Finn  himself  who  killed  Bran.  They  went  out 
hunting,  and  there  was  made  a  fawn  of  Finn's  mother. 
W/io  made:  a  fawn  of  her  ?  Oh,  hozv  do  I  know  ?  It  was 
with  some  of  their  pishtrogues.)     Bran  was  pursuing  her. 

"Silly  fawn  leave  on  mountain," 
said  Finn.     "  Oh,  young  son,''   said  she,   "how  shall  I 
escape  ? — 

"  If  1  go  in  the  sea  beneath 
I  never  shall  come  back  again. 
And  if  I  go  in  the  air  above 
My  swiftness  is  no  match  for  Bran. 

"  Go  out  between  my  two  legs,"  said  Finn. 

She  went  between  his  two  legs,  and  Bran  followed 
her ;  and  as  Bran  went  out  under  him,  Finn  squeezed 
his  two  knees  on  her  and  killed  her. 

Bran  had  a  daughter.  That  pup  was  a  black  hound, 
and  the  Fenians  reared  it ;  and  they  told  the  woman 
who  had  a  charge  of  the  pup  to  give  it  the  milk  of  a  cow 
without  a  single  spot,  and  to  give  it  every  single  drop, 
and  not  to  keep  back  one  tint*  from  her.  The  woman 
did  not  do  that,  but  kept  a  portion  of  the  milk  without 
giving  it  to  the  pup. 

The  first  day  that  the  Fenians  loosed  out  the  young 
hound,  there  was  a  glen  full  of  wild-geese  and  other 
birds ;  and  when  the  black  hound  was  loosed  amongst 
them,  she  caught  them  all  except  a  very  few  that  went 


t  Tint,  means  a  drop,  or  small  portion  of  liquid,  amongst  English  speaking 
persons  in  Connacht  and  most  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

3 


i8  tTl^c  tlij  Cipe^nn. 

buig  6.r\  beA-ri  cuit)  "oe'n  bMnne  umci  "oo  mA.pt)]:/s-6  p  m>.X) 
uile. 

An  cu  A-TTiAC  •o'pA]:|\ui5  i^e  •oe  n^  •OA-omib  i>^  Ibt  A-n^-ice  lei]^, 
CIA.  An  CAOi  A  ]Ainne  An  cu  65.  'OubAipc  pA"o-fAn  leif  juji 
triApb  An  cu  65  An  meux)  jepA-OAin  ajuj^  eun  a  bi  Ann  i^An 
njleAnn,  acc  beAjAn  aca  a  cuaix)  AniAc  Ai|\beA]AnA,  aju^- 
50  pAib  fi  ceAcc  A  bAile  Anoif.  ""Oa  bfAJAX)  p  An 
bAinne  uile  a  CAini5  x>e'n  bo  jAn  Aon  bAll,''  a]a  i^An  "oaU, 
"ni  leig^^eAt)  fi  "o'eun  ai|i  bic  imceAcc  uatoi,"  aju]- 
■©'pA^rTiuij  "pe,  Ann  pn,  ca-o  e  An  caoi  a  |iAib  p  cigeAcc  a 
bAile.  "Ua  fi  ceAcc  Anoif,"  a]i  pAT)  "/^^up  f5Ail'  Ia]^ca 
A]'  A  muineul  Ajuf  1  ai^i  buile." 

"  UAbAi|i  m'ltnpi-oe  "OAtn  Anoip"  a|i  fAn  -oaII,  "  ^5«r 
cui|A  me  'mo  fniit)e  Ann  f  An  j-CACAOip  ajuj^  cui]i  juaI  Ann 
mo  lAim,  6i|A  munA  mA^^bAim  t  Anoif  mAiAbpAit)  fi  mui-o 
(pnn)  uile.  UAinig  An  cu,  Aguf  caic  ye  An  juaI  leice 
Ajuf  mAfb  ye  f,  Ajuf  e  "oaII. 

Acc  -OA  bfAJA-o  An  coileAn  pn  An  bAinne  uile  -co  ciuc- 
jTAt)  p   A5Uf  luitfeA-o   p   ]-ioy   50  focAi|i,  mA]i  lui-oeAt) 

bpAti. 


mac   R15   eipeaNN. 

t3i  mAC  ^15  1  n-e.innn,  f At)  6  fom,  Aguf  cuai-6  fe  AmAc 
Aguf  CU5  fe  A  junnA  'f  a  itia-oax)  leip  t)!  pieACCA 
Amuij.  ltlA|\b  ye  pAC  -oub.  tuic  An  pAc  -oub  ai|i  An 
cpeACCA.  tli  f-ACAit)  -pe  Aon  fuobut)  jile  'nA  An  fneACCA, 
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out  on  a  gap  that  was  in  it.  {And  /low  could  she  catch 
the  wild-geese  ?  Wouldri  t  they  fly  away  in  the  air  ?  She 
caught  them,  then.  That's  how  I  heard  it.)  And  only  that 
the  woman  kept  back  some  of  the  milk  from  her,  she 
would  have  killed  them  all. 

There  was  a  man  of  the  Fenians,  a  blind  man,  and 
when  the  pup  was  let  out,  he  asked  the  people  near  him 
how  did  the  '  young  hound  do.  They  told  him  that  the 
young  hound  killed  all  the  wild-geese  and  birds  that 
were  in  the  glen,  but  a  few  that  went  out  on  a  gap.  "  If 
she  had  to  get  all  the  milk  that  came  from  the  cow  with- 
out  spot,"  says  the  blind  man,  "  she  wouldn't  let  a  bird 
at  all  go  from  her."  And  he  asked  then  ''how  was  the 
hound  coming  home  ?"  "  She's  coming  now,"  said  they, 
**  and  a  fiery  cloud  out  of  her  neck,"  {How  out  0/  her 
neck  ?  Because  she  was  going  so  quick.)  "  and  she  coming 
madly." 

"  Grant  me  my  request  now,"  said  the  blind  man.  "  Put 
me  sitting  in  the  chair,  and  put  a  coal*  (?)  in  my  hand; 
for  unless  I  kill  her  she'll  kill  us." 

The  hound  came,  and  he  threw  the  coal  at  her  and 
killed  her,  and  he  blind. 

But  if  that  pup  had  to  get  all  the  milk,  she'd  come  and 
she'd  lie  down  quietly,  the  same  as  Bran  used  to  lie 
ever. 


THE  KING  OF  IRELAND'S  SON. 

There  was  a  king's  son  in  Ireland  long  ago,  and  he 
went  out  and  took  with  him  his  gun  and  his  dog.  There 
was  snow  out.  He  killed  a  raven.  The  raven  fell  on 
the  snow.     He  never  saw  anything  whiter  than  the  snow, 

*  Gual. 


20  tn^c  TI15  6i]ied.nn. 

HA  but)  •Diii'be 'nA  cLoi^ionn    ^n  yiMc  •6111'b,  riA  but)  "oeipge 
'riA  A  cuit)  |:oIa  bi  '5^  "ooiaca^-o  attiac. 

Cui]A  ]'e  ].-AOi  5eA]'Aib  Ajuf  tteimuj  (^/V)  n^  bliAt)n6>  n^-c 
n-io]'At)  ]'e  -OA  biA-t)  1  n-Aon  bo]\t),  n^s  -66^  oit)ce  t)o  cot)lAt) 
Ann  Aon  ceAC,  50  biTA^A-o  |'6  be^n  a  jiAib  a  cloi^ionn  com 
t)ub  lei]'  An  bpAC  t)ub,  aju]'  a  cjioicionn  coiii  ^eAlbei]'  An 
cpieACCA,  Aju^'  A  t)A  j]\UAit)  coiii  t)eA]\5  le  ]:uil. 

Ill  ]\Aib  Aon  beAn  Ann  -pAn  t)oiiiAn  mcs]\  pn,  acc  Aon 
beAn  AiiiAin  a  bi  Ann  |'An  'ooitiAn  foi|i. 

La  ai]\  nA  iiiajaac  ^Ab  i^e  aiiiac,  aju]'  ni  ]\Aib  Aip^iot) 
f Aippnj,  ACC  cug  i^e  leip  pee  puncA.  Hi  |At)A  cuAit)  ye 
ju]!  CA]'At)  -pocpAOit)  t)6,  Aju]"  t)ubAinc  ]"e  50  ]AAib  -pe  com 
TTiAic  "66  t:]Ai  coi]'ceiiii  "oul  beip  An  g-cojipAn.  1lf  ]AAib  nA 
C]Ai  coipceim  pubAlcA  Aige  50  tJCAmig  ]:eA)>  ^'^uy  tcAg  ^^e 
A  jieAi'CA  Ai]\  An  5-co]\p,  is^]\  C1115  fDuncA.  Di  tdijcAt)  t 
n-6i|nnn  An  c-Ani  pn,  t)UineAi]\  bic  a  ^\Aib  piACA  Aige  ai]\ 
^eA|^  eile,  nAc  x)ciuc]:a-6  le  mumncijA  An  pp  pn  a  cup, 
"OA  mbeit)eAt)  pe  TnAjAb,  jAn  nA  piACA  t)'ioc,  no  gAn  ceAt> 
6'n 'ouine  A  |\Aib  nA  pACA  pn  Ai^e  ai]a  An  bpeA]\  mApb. 
Huaija  connAi]\c  1TIac  llf^  Gi^eAnn  1111c  ajuj-  in^oAnA  An 
"ouine  niAi^ib  A5  CAOineAt),  ^.^up  iAt)  ^An  An  c-Aijigiot)  aca 
le  CAbAipc  t)o  'n  f"eA]i,  t)ubAi|ic  pe  lei]'  p-ein,  "ip  nioji  An 
cpuAJ  e  nAC  bpuil  An  c-Aijijiot)  A5  nA  t)Aoinib  boccA,'' 
Ajup  cuiji  ^e  A  Iaiti  Ann  a  pocA  aju]-  t)'foc  pe  p-ein  nA  CU15 
puncA,  Aip  pon  An  cuipp.  TDubAipc  pe  50  pAcpAt)  pe  cum 
An  ceAmpoill  Ann  pin,  50  bp-eicpcAt)  pe  cupcA  e.  UAinij; 
peAp  eile  Ann  pn,  ^jup  leAj  pe  a  pcApcA  Aip  An  5-copp 
Aip  pon  CU15  puncA  eile.  "HlAp  cug  me  nA  ceut)  cuig 
■puncA,"  Ap  niAclli^  GipeAnn  leip  pein,  "  ca  pe  com  mAic 
■oATTi  CU15  puncA  eile  CAbAipc  Anoip,  Agup  An  peAp  bocc 
"oo  leijeAn  "oul  'pAn  iiAij,"  "O'loc  ^6  nA  CU15  puncA 
eile.     Hi  pAib  Aige  Ann  pin  acc  Deic  bpuncA. 
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or  blacker  than  the  raven's  skull,  or  redder  than  its  share 
of  blood,*  that  was  a'pouring  out. 

He  put  himself  under  £assaf  and  obligations  of  the 
year,  that  he  would  not  eat  two  meals  at  one  table,  or 
sleep  two  nights  in  one  house,  until  he  should  find  a 
woman  whose  hair  was  as  black  as  the  raven's  head,  and 
her  skin  as  white  as  the  snow,  and  her  two  cheeks  as 
red  as  the  blood. 

There  was  no  woman  in  the  world  like  that ;  but  one 
woman  only,  and  she  was  in  the  eastern  world. 

The  day  on  the  morrow  he  set  out,  and  money 
was  not  plenty,  but  he  took  with  him  twenty 
pounds.  It  was  not  far  he  went  until  he  met  a 
funeral,  and  he  said  that  it  was  as  good  for  him  to 
go  three  steps  with  the  corpse.  He  had  not  the  three 
steps  walked  until  there  came  a  man  and  left  his  writ 
down  on  the  corpse  for  five  pounds.  There  was  a  law  in 
Ireland  at  that  time  that  any  man  who  had  a  debt  upon 
another  person  (/>.,  to  whom  another  person  owed  a 
debt)  that  person's  people  could  not  bury  him,  should  he 
be  dead,  without  paying  his  debts,  or  without  the  leave 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  dead  man  owed  the  debts. 
When  the  king  of  Ireland's  son  saw  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  dead  crying,  and  they  without  money  to 
give  the  man,  he  said  to  himself:  "It's  a  great  pity  that 
these  poor  people  have  not  the  money,"  and  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  paid  the  five  pounds  himself  for 
the  corpse.  After  that,  he  said  he  would  go  as  far  as 
the  church  to  see  it  buried.  Then  there  came  another 
man,  and  left  his  writ  on  the  body  for  five  pounds  more. 


*  This  is  an  idiom  in  constant  use  in  Gaelic  and  Irish  ;  but  to  translate  it 
every  time  it  occurs  would  be  tedious.  In  Gaelic  we  say,  my  share  of  money, 
land,  etc.,  for  my  money,  my  land. 

Id  Irish,  geasa — mystic  obligations. 


22  \Wb.c  1x15  ei]\eA.nn. 

Ilfon  bi:A.-o^  cuM-o  I'e  gup  cAyA.t)  yety\\  geA^i^t  gl^.^  ■06 
^5"r  "o'P^n^^'S  r^  "oe  CA  ]\A.ib   ]'e  -oul.     'OuIda.ijac  ]^e  50 

t^w  yeA>]\  5eA]\n  gl^]-  -oe,  ah  ii^^ib  bnACAill  cca-^^caI  u^sm, 
^5"r  ^u^^ijic  ]-e  50  ]i^it),  Ajuf  CA.-0  e  A>n  foAite  beit)eA-6 
Xe  A-5  iA]A]\Ait).  t)ubAi]\c  yei]'eiMi  "  t>.x\  ceim  foog  aija  a 
ninA.01,  x)A  bjTA^At)  x^  1-"     'OubAipc  iriAC  Rij  eipeAnn  50 

1lio|A  b]:AX)A  cuAit)  p^T)  gujA  CAf  At)  |-eA]\  eile  -ooib  ^guf 
A  giiniiA  Ann  a  Iaihi,  a^uj^  e  A5  "leibleA|\Acc  "  Aip  An 
lon-oub  A  bf  caII  Y'^"  ■ooiiiAn  foip,  50  iiibei'oeA'D  ^'e  Aige 
le  n-AJAit)  A  T)in6i|A.  "OubAiiAC  An  yeA]\  jeApn  jIa]^  le 
IDac  llfg   ei|\eAnn  56  ]\Aib  I'e   coiii   iiiaic  -oo  An  yeAjA    ]'in 

glACAt)      A1]A      AimpiA,      t)A      lAACJTAX)      ]'6      A1]A       AimpjA      lei]\ 

X)'pA]r]AUi5  niAC  IIT5  ^ij^eAnn  An  •ociuc]:a-6  ye  ai]a  Aimpn 
lei]\ 

*'  Uaci-'ad,"  a]a  I'An  |reA]A,  "  itia  bpAg'  me  mo  cua]aaixaI." 

"Aguf   CAT)   e  An  ruAjAAfCAl  benoeAf  cu  '5  iAiA|AAit)  ?  " 

"-die  cige  Agu]^  5A|a-6a." 

"  S^obAi-o  cu  pn  UAim,  mA  eiiAigeAnn  mo  cu]AAf  liom." 

X)'imci5  niAc  nig   eijACAnn  lei]-  An   b|.'eA]A   glAf    Agu]- 
leif  An  ngunnAijAe,  Agu]-  ni   ^a-oa    cuato  pA-o  gujA  cAi'At) 

feA^A  -ooib,   AgUf     A     CIUAJ'    leAgCA    A1]A     An     CaIaIII,     AgU)'  e 

Ag  6i|xeAcc  leii'   An   bpeup   Ag  x^X- 

"Ua  x^    cotii    mAir    t)uic    An     ]:eA]A    pn     jIaca-o     ai|a 

AimpjA,"    AjA  yAn   ]:eA]A   geA^AjA  glAp 

"O  pA^qAuig    IIIac    Ixig    CipeAnn -oe 'n  i-eA]A  An  •ociucyAX) 
]^e  lei]'  Ai|A  Aitn]'i)A. 

"  Unic].'At)  mA  b}.'A5  me  aic  cije  Aguf  gAiA-oA." 

"  560^^i"o  cu  pn  ^^UAirn   mi.  eiinjeAnn   An  ]aux)  aca  Ann 
mo  ce^Min  liom." 
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"  As  I  gave  the  first  five  pounds,"  said  the  king  of  Erin's 
son  to  himself,  "  it's  as  good  for  me  to  give  the  other 
five,  and  to  let  the  poor  man  go  to  the  grave."  He  paid 
the  other  five  pounds.     He  had  only  ten  pounds  then. 

Not  far  did  he  go  until  he  met  a  short  green  man,  and 
he  asked  him  where  was  he  going.  He  said  that  he  was 
going  looking  for  a  woman  in  the  eastern  world.  The 
short  green  man  asked  him  did  he  want  a  boy  (servant), 
and  he  said  he  did,  and  [asked]  what  would  be  the 
wages  he  would  be  looking  for  ?  He  said  :  "  The  first 
kiss  of  his  wife  if  he  should  get  her.''  The  king  of  Ire- 
land's son  said  that  he  must  get  that. 

Not  far  did  they  go  until  they  met  another  man  and 
his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  he  a'  levelling  it  at  the  black- 
bird that  was  in  the  eastern  world,  that  he  might  have  it 
for  his  dinner.     The  short  green  man  said  to  him  that 
it  was  as  good  for  him  to  take  that  man  into  his  service  if 
he  would  go  on  service  with  him.  The  son  of  the  king  of 
Ireland  asked  him  if  he  would  come  on  service  with  him. 
"I  will,"  said  the  man,    "if  I  get  my  wages." 
"  And  what  is  the  wages  you'll  be  looking  for?" 
"  The  place  of  a  house  and  garden." 
"  You'll  get  that  if  my  journey  succeeds  with  me." 
The  king  of  Ireland's  son  went  forward  with  the  short 
green  man  and  the  gunner,  and  it  was  not  far  they  went 
until  a  man  met  them,  and  his  ear  left  to  the  ground, 
and  he  listening  to  the  grass  growing. 

**  It's  as  good  for  you  to  take  that  man  into  your  ser- 
vice," said  the  short  green  man. 

The  king's  son  asked  the  man  whether  he  would  come 
with  him  on  service. 

"  I'll  come  if  I  get  the  place  of  a  house  and  garden." 
"  You  will  get  that  from  me  if  the  thing  I  have  in  my 
head  succeeds  with  me." 


24  tn^c  II15  eii\e^nn, 

Cu6.1t)  Vi\isc  ni5  eiiAe6.nn,  ^n  ye{>.]\  se^^t]!  gl^f,  ^n  ^un- 
TiA^ipe,  6.511)^  /^n  cluA.f6.ine,  ^.guf  ni  i:6.-06.  cu6.i-6  p^-o  50^1 
CA'i'A.x)  ve6.11  eile  "661b  ^5U|'  6>  te6>c-cof  mji  a  5u6.l6.1nn, 
6.5U1'  e  6.5  con5b6.1l  pAipce  5ei|i|\p6.t)  jcn  6.on  5ei|i]ip6."6 
Iei5e6.n  6.fce6.c  n^  6.m6.c.  bf  ion5Anc6.]'  6.i]a  n'l^c  Rij 
ei|ie6.nn  aju]-  -o'l^i'iriiuij  fe  C6.-o  e  e>~n  ci6.ll  £>•  |\6.ib  i^  le6.c- 
cof  6.1  ]i  6.  5u6.l6.mn  in6.]i  pn. 

"  O,"  £>]\  yeife6.n,  "-oa  mbeit)e6.'6  mo  -66.  coi^'  6.56.ni  6.i]a 
An  C6.l6.m  beit)inn  cotii  lu6.c  pn  50  i\6.c|:6.inn  Af  6.fii6.pc." 

"  ^n  ■ociuc]:6.i'6  cu  6.i|i  6.nnp]i  liom,"  £s]\  ]^6.n  1116.0  K15. 

"Uiucf6.t),  1116.  b).-6.5'  me  6.1c  z^t,e  6.5Uf  56.]i-66.." 

"  5eob6.T6  cu  yin  U6.im,"  6.]i  1116.0  II15  e-i]Ae6.nn,  "mi. 
ei]M5e6.nn  6.n  iiu-o  aca  6.nn  mo  ce6.nn,  liom." 

CU6.1-6  1116.0  II15  ei]ie6.nn,  An  yeAp  5eA]i|A  5t.Ap  An  5un- 
nAi]ie,  An  cluA^Aipe,  A5Uf  An  coip|ie  ai]a  A5Ait),  A-^v^y  u\o\\ 
bf  A-OA  50  "0CAncA-0A|i  50  yeA]!  A5u-p  e  A5  cu^A  muilinn  5A0ice 
c Allele  n A  leAcfooUAipe,  A5U]' a  meup  leA5CA  Ai5e  ai|i 
A  JT^on  A5'0)AUi-oim  nA  pollAi]ie  eile. 

"  Cat)  cui5e  byuil  -oo  tiieuji  A5At)  ai^i  -co  pion  ?  "  a|a  TD  ac 
1115  Gi]ieAnn  lei]\ 

"  O,"  A|i  i^eij^eAn,  ""Oa  I'enopnn  A]'  mo  -oa  fDollAi]ie  t)o 
■|'5UAb]:Ainn  An  muiloAnn  AmAC  Appn  V^Af  'p^"  Ae]i." 

"An  "OCiucirAit)  cu  ai|i   Aim]'i]\?" 

**  CiucpAt),  mA  b].'A5'  me  aic  ci5e  A5Uf  5A]\t)A." 

"  5^obAit)  cu  pn,  niA  ei]ii5eAnn  An  ]\uv  aca  Ann  mo 
ceAnn  liom." 

CuAi-6  niAC  H15  ei]ieAnn,  An  yoAji  5eA]i]i  5IAP  An  5un- 
nAijie,  An  cluA^'Ai^ie,  An  coip^ie,  A5U]'  An  pei-oi]ie  50  •ocAn- 
CA-OA]!  50  feA^A  A  bf  'nnA  fuite  ai]i  CAOib"  An  bocAi^i,  A5Uf 
6  A5  bjAi^'eAt)  cloc  le  nA  leAC-com  A5Uf  nt  jiAib  ca^-uii  ni. 
■OA-OATTi  Ai5e.  '0'pApiui5  An  TDac  1115  -oe,  cao  cui5e  a 
^Aib  fe  A5  bjiifeA-o  nA  5-cloc   le  nA   leAC-coin. 
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The  son  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  the  short  green  man, 
the  gunman,  and  the  earman,  went  forward,  and  it 
was  not  far  they  went  until  they  met  another  man,  and 
his  one  foot  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  keeping  a  field  of 
hares,  without  letting  one  hare  in  or  out  of  the  field. 
There  was  wonder  on  the  king's  son,  and  he  asked  him 
"What  was  the  sense  of  his  having  one  foot  on  his. 
shoulder  like  that." 

"  Oh,"  says  he,  "  if  I  had  my  two  feet  on  the  ground 
I  should  be  so  swift  that  I  would  go  out  of  sight." 

"  Will  you  come  on  service  with  me?"  says  the  king's 
son. 

"  I'll  come  if  I  get  the  place  of  a  house  and  garden." 

"  You'll  get  that  if  the  thing  I  have  in  my  head  suc- 
ceeds with  me." 

The  son  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  the  short  green  man, 
the  gunman,  the  earman,  and  the  footman,  went  for- 
ward, and  it  was  not  far  they  went  till  they  came  to  a 
man  and  he  turning  round  a  wind-mill  with  one  nostril, 
and  his  finger  left  on  his  nose  shutting  the  other  nostril. 

"  Why  have  you  your  finger  on  your  nose  ?"  said  the 
king  of  Ireland's  son. 

"  Oh,"  says  he,  "  if  I  were  to  blow  with  the  two  nos- 
trils I  would  sweep  the  mill  altogether  out  of  that  up 
into  the  air." 

"  Will  you  come  on  hire  with  me  ?" 

"  I  will  if  I  get  the  place  of  a  house  and  garden." 

"You'll  get  that  if  the  thing  I  have  in  my  head  succeeds 
with  me." 

The  son  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  the  short  green  man, 
the  gunman,  the  earman,  the  footman,  and  the  blow- 
man  went  forward  until  they  came  to  a  man  who  was 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  he  a'  breaking  stones 
with  one  thigh,  and  he  had  no  hammer  or  anything  else. 
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"  O,"  ^]i  i^eif eMi,  "  "oA  nibu AlyA-inn  lei|^  A>n  coin  t)ub-i.lcA> 
i^T)  'Deun|:A.inn  puj-oc-iA  •otob." 

"  An  -ociucyA.it)  cu  4vip  /i-impp  liom  ?  " 
"  Uuic)rA>-o,  mA  bf^-s  me  aic  ci^e  Ajuf  5d.|At)A>." 
'O'lTDci^  p^T)  tjile  ^nn  -pn,  TTIac  1[lf5  ei^ieA-nn,  A.n  ^e^^p 
jeA-jA^A  jbAp  An  5tinnA^i|ie,  An  cluAj^AiiAe,  An  coippe,  An 
I'ei-oiiie,  A^uf  Y"^^!^  bpi]xe  nA  5-cboc  te  CAOib  a  con  a 
Agu]'  beu]A]:A'6  pAt)  ai]a  An  n^Aoic  ]T|a]\ca  a  bi  jiompA 
Ajuf  An  5A0C  ttlAjACA  A  bi  'nnA  n-t)iAi5  ni  beii|i^'At)  p 
0]i|iA-f An  50  •ocAinij  C]\Acn6nA  Ajtif  ■oei]\eAt)  An*  La6. 

"OeAiAc  ITIACI1I15  6i]AeAnn  uato  A51.1]'  nt  i'ACAit)  fe  Aon 
ceAc  A  mbei-oeAt)  I'e  Ann  An  oi-oce  pn.  "OeApc  An  ifei>.]\ 
5eA]\]A  jIa]^  UAit)  Aju]'  connAi]AC  i^e  ceAc  nAc  |\Aib  bonn 
cteice  ATHAc  Aip,  nA  bA^A]\  cleice  AfceAc  aija,  acc  Aon 
cleice  AtiiAin  Abi  A5  con^bAit  X)i-oinn  a^uj'  yAi^jAit)  Aip. 
"OubAijAc  mAC  IA15  6i]\eAnn  nAC  ^Aib  po]"  Ai^e  ca  CAicpeAt) 
pAX)  An  oToce  pn,  Aguf  "oubAijic  An  ];eAp  5eA]A]A  glAj'  50 
tnbei'oeA-o  pA-o  1  -oceAC  An  jpACAig  caII  An  oit)ce  pn. 

CAini^  pAX)  cum  An  cije,  ajuj^  cAHHAin5  An  yei>.]\  5eA|A]\ 
jIa]^  An  cuAille  c6ni]\Aic  ajuj"  ntop  frAj  ]'e  LeAnb  1  mnAOi 
■peA]i|\AC  1  5-CApAll,  pi5in  1  mine,  nA  bpoo  i  ngleAnn  nAp 
lompuij  ye  ca]ac  z]\\  uis^\e^iyX)  Le  meAt)  An  cojAAin  ■oo  bAin 
l^e  Ap  An  j-cuAitbe  compAic.  UAinig  An  pACAC  AmAc 
Ajup -oubAipc  pe  "  mocui^im  botAt)  An  CipeAnnAig  binn 
bpeujAi^  pAOi  m'poi'oin  "Oucaij." 

"  Hi  6ipeAnnAC  binn  bpeujAC  mipe,''  Ap  pAn  peAp  5eApp 
5IAP,  "acc  ca  mo  liiAijipcip  Amuig  Ann  pin  A5  ceAnn  An 
bocAip  A-gup  niA  CAjAnn  pe  bAinpt)  pe  An  ceAnn  •010c." 
V)\  An  peAp  jeApp  glAp  A5  meuTjuJA-o,  Agup  aj  meu-ouJA-o 
50  pAib  pe  pAOi  •oeijieA'o  com  mop  beip  An  5-CAipleAn.  t)i 
pAicciop  Aip  An  bjTACAC  Ajup  -oubAipc  pe,  "  tjyuit  X)0 
TTiAijipcip  com  mop  leAC  pern  ?" 
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The  king's  son  asked  him  why  it  was  he  was  breaking- 
stones  with  his  half  [i.e.,  one)  thigh. 

"  Oh,"  says  he,  "  if  I  were  to  strike  them  with  the 
double  thigh  I'd  make  powder  of  them." 

"  Will  you  hire  with  me  ?" 

"  I  will  if  I  get  the  place  of  a  house  and  garden." 

"  You'll  get  that  if  the  thing  I  have  in  my  head  suc- 
ceeds with  me." 

Then  they  all  went  forward  together — the  son  of  the 
king  of  Ireland,  the  short  green  man,  the  gunman,  the 
earman,  the  footman,  the  blowman,  and  the  man  that 
broke  stones  with  the  side  of  his  thigh,  and  they  would 
overtake  the  March  wind  that  was  before  them,  and  the 
March  wind  that  was  behind  them  would  not  overtake 
them,  until  the  evening  came  and  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  king  of  Ireland's  son  looked  from  him,  and  he 
did  not  see  any  house  in  which  he  might  be  that  night. 
The  short  green  man  looked  from  him,  and  he  saw  a 
house,  and  there  was  not  the  top  of  a  quill  outside  of  it, 
nor  the  bottom  of  a  quill  inside  of  it,  but  only  one  quill 
alone,  which  was  keeping  shelter  and  protection  on  it. 
The  king's  son  said  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  should 
pass  that  night,  and  the  short  green  man  said  that  they 
would  be  in  the  house  of  the  giant  over  there  that  night. 

They  came  to  the  house,  and  the  short  green  man 
drew  the  coo/aya-coric  {-pole  oi  combat),  and  he  did  not  leave 
child  with  woman,  foal  with  mare,  pigeen  with  pig,  or 
badger  in  glen,  that  he  did  not  turn  over  three  times  with 
the  quantity  of  sound  he  knocked  out  of  the  coolaya-coric. 
The  giant  came  out,  and  he  said  :  "  I  feel  the  smell  of  the 
melodious  lying  Irishman  under  {i.e.,  in)  my  little  sod  of 
country." 

"I'm  no  melodious  lying  Irishman,"  said  the  short 
green  man  ;"  but  my  master  is  out  there  at  the  head  of 
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"  Ui>,"  6.\\  f^n  ]:e^p  ge^i^p  gl^f,  "  ^S^f  tiiof  tno." 
"CuipibpolAC  me  50   m6.noin  50  n-imcijeA-tin  -oo  trii-i- 

cum  A  mAi^ijxip 

UAinig  m^-cl^15  GiiieA.nn,  4>.n  ^re^p  5e^|ip  B^^f.  ^^  5unnM|Ae 
An  clu6.fd>ipe,  A.T1  ]'ei'oi|Ae,  mi  coippe,  ajui-  fe6>|A  b]M]^ce  x\6- 
5-cloc  le  CA-oib  £y  con^,  A^yce^c  Y^"  5-cMfleAn,  A.5U]"  ca.ic 
p^t)  /sn  oToce  pn,  cpi^n  -ofle  pMinM5eA.cc  t>-^My  cpi^n  le 
fjeului^e^cc,  Aguj-  c]MA.n  le  ]^oipm  (sw.)  fMm  yuMn  ajui' 

pO|l-CO"OA.lcA. 

lluAip  ■©'  61^15  A-n  l^  Mp  nA.  mA|i6.c  cu^  ^'e  leij'  ^ 
niM5i]^cip  ^.juf  A>n  junnMpe,  e>-'^uy  ^.n  clu^^^Mpe,  ^guf  ii-n 
coippe,  A^jii]'  A.n  i-ei-oiiie,  ^SU]-  fe^p  bpifce  nA>  5-cloc  le 
Cd.oi'b  A.  conA,  A^U'p  'o'f: •^^S  r©  Amuij  6^5  ceA.nn  e>.Y\  bocMp 
lAt),  ^.^Uf  CAinij  -j^e  ):ein  £>~^]\  Mf  a.5U]^  b^n  fe  A-n  sl^f  "oe 
'n  f-ACAC.  'OubM]AC  ye  leif  A>n  b|:A.CA.c  ju^a  cuip  a.  mAi^if- 
ci|A  M]i  M|^  e  1  5-coinne  An  biiAjAei-o  -ouib  a  bi  |:aoi  colb^ 
A  leAbuit).'OubM|AC  mi  ):acac  jcociubjiAX)  j-^Iiaca  -do  r\i>.]\ 
CMC  ye  yem  a^iaiti,  acc  50  ]AMb  nMpe  m|i,  An  i^eAn-biiApetno 
■oo  CAbAi]\c  "oo.  "OubAiiAC  An  yei>.y  "^eA-yy  ^lA-p  munA 
TociubjAAt)  ye  An  biyipeu-o  -oo  50  -ociucfA-o  a  mAi5iycip  Aip 
Aip    Aguf  50  mbAin]:eA"6  -pe  An  ccAnn  "oe. 

"^y  yecyyy  -OAm  a  CAbAipc  -ouic,"  a|i  ^^An  ^tacac,  "  A^uf 
tiAi]A  Ai]A  bic  A  cui]\]reAf  cu  Ai]A  "OO  ceAnn  6,  ^eicpt)  cu  iiile 
•ouine  Ajt)]"  ni  freicp-o  "ouine  My  bic  cu."  Xv^  ye  t)6  An 
bippeut)  Ann  pn,  aju]'  cuaix)  An  yei>^y  ^e^^yy  jIa^  Agufcug 
•pe  x)o  iriAC  P115  GipeAnn  e. 

t^'i  pi  AD  A5  imceAcc  Ann  pn.  T)o  bcAppAt)  pAX)  Aip 
An  ngAoic  lilA]ACA  -00  bt  pompA,  Ajup  An  JAOC  rilApcA 
•00    bi    'nnA   nT)iAi5   ni    beAppA-6    pi    oppA-pAn,    A5    t>ul 
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the  avenue,  and  if  he  comes  he  will  whip  the  head  off 
you."  The  short  green  man  was  growing  big,  growing 
big,  until  at  last  he  looked  as  big  as  the  castle.  There 
came  fear  on  the  giant,  and  he  said  :  "  Is  your  master  as 
big  as  you  ?" 

"  He  is,"  says  the  short  green  man,  '*  and  bigger." 

'•  Put  me  in  hiding  till  morning,  until  your  master 
goes,"  said  the  giant. 

Then  he  put  the  giant  under  lock  and  key,  and 
went  out  to  the  king's  son.  Then  the  king  of  Ireland's 
son,  the  gunman,  the  earman,  the  footman,  the  blow- 
man,  and  the  man  who  broke  stones  with  the  side 
of  his  thigh,  came  into  the  castle,  and  they  spent  that 
night,  a  third  of  it  a'  story-telling,  a  third  of  it  with 
Fenian  tales,  and  a  third  of  it  in  mild  enjoyment  (?) 
of  slumber  and  of  true  sleep. 

When  the  day  on  the  morrow  arose,  the  short  green 
man  brought  with  him  his  master,  the  gunman,  the 
earman,  the  footman,  the  blowman,  and  the  man  who 
broke  stones  with  the  side  of  his  thigh,  and  he  left  them 
outside  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  and  he  came  back 
himself  and  took  the  lock  off  the  giant.  He  told  the 
giant  that  his  master  sent  him  back  for  the  black  cap 
that  was  under  the  head  of  his  bed.  The  giant  said  that 
he  would  give  him  a  hat  that  he  never  wore  himself,  but 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  give  him  the  old  cap.  The  short 
green  man  said  that  unless  he  gave  him  the  cap  his 
master  would  comeback  and  strike  the  head  off  him. 

"  It's  best  for  me  to  give  it  to  you,"  said  the  giant ;  "  and 
any  time  at  all  you  will  put  it  on  your  head  you  will,see 
everybody  and  nobody  will  see  you."  He  gave  him  the 
cap  then,  and  the  short  green  man  came  and  gave  it  to 
the  king  of  Ireland's  son. 

"  They  were  a'going  then.     They  would  overtake  the 
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■oo'ii  looniAn  foi]i.     IIuai]!   c^i^mij^  cpA^cnonA  a-^U]'  "oei^Ae^t) 

A1C  ^  mbeToe^-o  y6  xMin  6.r\  oi-oce  pn.  "OeA-^ic  A.n  ):eA]\ 
S^^rr  5^^r  iJ^i"o>  ■<^5^r  connMpc  fe  CA.i]'leAn,  A511]'  vuh- 
Aipc  fe,  "  A.n  ]:i>-ti>.c  a-ca  a.tiii  f A.n  g-CA^ij^leAn  pn,  i|"  -oeA])- 
"bjiACA^i]!  "oo'n  ^pA.CA.c  A.  ]\Ab/STnA|A  A.]Aeip  Ai^e,  £>-'^u\'  bei-onitt) 
Ann  ^'An  5-cAi]^leAn  pn  Anocc."  Ci-inig  p^t),  ^5ti|"  *o'f-A5 
fe  TDAC  -pig  CipeAnn  Ajuf  a  iiiumnci]A  A5  ceAnn  An  'b6cAi]\, 
Ajuf  cuAit)  -pe  cum  An  cAipleAin,  A^up  CA-|A]\Ain5  -pe  An 
cuAille  coiiipAic,  A^tip  nio]\  i^Ag  i^e  leAnb  1  mnAoi  nA 
■peA^ipAc  1  5-cApAll  nA  pij'in  1  mine  nA  bpoc  1  njbeAnn,  1 
bpoigpe  I'eAcc  nitle  66,  nAp  bAin  ye  c]\f  iomp6t)  AfCA  beip 
An  m^A-o  co]\Ain  a  cug  ^^e  Ap  An  5-cuAille  c6m]\Aic. 

TJAmig  An  pACAC  AmAC,  Agup  "oubAi^AC  ye,  "inocuijim 
bolAt)  An  GipeAnnAij  bmn  bpeugAij  -pAoi  m'p6it»in  -oucAij." 

"11i  CipeAnnAc  bmn  b]\eu5Ac  mipe,"  Ap  fAn  yei^y  ^ei>.y]\ 
jbAf,  "  Acc  CA  mo  mAi^ipci^A  Ammj  Ann  pn  A5  ceAnn  An 
bocAip,  ^^up  mA  CA^Ann  ye  bAinpi-6  ye  An  ceAnn  -oTot:." 

"  If  m6]A  liom  "oe  j^^emi  en,  Agnp  ip  beAj  bom  -oe  '6a 
jjAemi  cu  "a]a  pAn  pACAc, 

"111  bpuigpix)  cu  me  -oe  j^eim  Aip  bic,"  Ap  f  An  peAp  geAf  p 
^bAf,  Aguf  coipij  ye  A5  meu-ouJA-o  50  i\Aib  ye  com  mop 
teip  An  5-CAipbeAn. 

UAinig  ■pAicciop  Aip  An  bpACAc  Ajuf  'oubAi]^c  pe, 
"  bpuil  "00  mAi^ipcif  com  m6|A  leAC-fA  r  " 

"Ua  Agup  nfop  mo,"  e>~]\  -pAn  pcAp  beAg  jbAp 

"  Cuiji  1  bpolAC  me  50  mAToni  50  n-imcigeAnn  "oo 
mAi^ipci]^,"  Ap  fAn  pACAC,  "  A5UP  ]\uio  Ai]\  bic  ACA  cu  A5 
ia]i]\at6  cAicpro  cu  a  •pA^Aib." 

Uuj  ye  An  p'ACAc  leip,  Ajup  caic  ye  f aoi  beub  "OAbAic 
e.  CuATO  fe  AmAC  A^up  cug  ye  AfceAC  mAC  jAig  GipeAnn, 
An  5unnAi]\e,  An  cluAfAi^e,  An  •pettjipe,  An  coippe,  Aguf 
yeiy]\  bpipce  nA  5-cloc  Le  CAoib  a  conA,  Agup  caic  pAt) 
Au  onoce   Ann  pn,   cpiAn  le  pAnnuijeAcc  c]\iAn  le  V5eu- 
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March  wind  that  was  before  them,  and  the  March  wind 
that  was  behind  them  would  not  overtake  them,  going  to 
the  eastern  world.  When  evening  and  the  end  of  the 
day  came,  the  king  of  Ireland's  son  looked  from  him, 
and  he  did  not  see  any  house  in  which  he  might  be 
that  night.  The  short  green  man  looked  from  him,  and 
he  saw  a  castle,  and  he  said  :  "  The  giant  that  is  in 
that  castle  is  the  brother  of  the  giant  with  whom  we 
were  last  night,  and  we  shall  be  in  this  castle  to-night." 
They  came  to  the  castle,  and  he  left  the  king's  son 
and  his  people  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  and  he  went 
to  the  door  and  pulled  the  coolaya-coric,  and  he  did  not 
leave  child  with  woman,  foal  with  mare,  pigeen  with 
pig,  or  badger  in  glen,  within  seven  miles  of  him,  that 
he  did  not  knock  three  turns  out  of  them  with  all  the 
sound  he  knocked  out  of  the  coolaya-coric. 

The  giant  came  out,  and  he  said,  •'  I  feel  the  smell  of 
a  melodious  lying  Irishman  under  my  sod  of  country.  " 

"No  melodious  lying  Irishman  am  I,"  says  the  short 
green  man  ;  "  but  my  master  is  outside  at  the  head  of 
the  avenue,  and  if  he  comes  he  will  whip  the  head  off 
you." 

"  I  think  you  large  of  one  mouthful,  and  I  think  3'ou 
small  of  two    mouthfuls,"  said  the  giant. 

"  You  won't  get  me  of  a  mouthful  at  all,"  said  the 
short  green  man,  and  he  began  swelling  until  he  was 
as  big  as  the  castle.  There  came  fear  on  the  giant,  and 
he  said : 

"  Is  your  master  as  big  as  you  ?" 

"  He  is,  and  bigger." 

"Hide  me,"  said  the  giant,  "  till  morning,  until  your 
master  goes,  and  anything  you  will  be  wanting  you 
must  get  it." 

He  brought  the  giant  with  him,  and  he  put  him  under 
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l^igeA^cr,  A.jui'  c|\ii\n  le  i^oi]mti  ^^Aitii  |^UA.in  ^511]'  po]\- 
co-OA.lc^,  x^o  -oci  An  liiiNTOin. 

niAC  ^115  eijAeATin  Ajuf  a  riiuiriTici]i  aitiac  a]^  An  5-cMfleAn 
Ajuf  "o'^^S  fe  ^5  ceAnn  An  bocAijA  lAt),  Ajtii'  CAini^  fe 
i:ein  ai^i  aij'  ^Z^V  "o'l^tit^  fe  nA  j'eAn-'pbpeAiiATo  a  "bi  ^aoi 
colt)A  An  leAbuit),  ai|a  An  "byACAc.  'Ou'bAi]\c  An  ]:acac  50 
•ociubpAX)  ^e  pei]ie  bucAi]"  coiii  itiaic  A511]"  caic  |^e  A^uAm 
-d'a  TTiAijifcijA,  Ajuf  CA-o  6  An  HiAic  A  "bf  Ann  ]'nA  feAn- 
fbpeA]iAib  !  'OubAipc  An  yeAji  jeA^i^i  Z^^V  "''i^ii''^  "bpA^At) 
•pe  nA  flipeuiAAit)  5(1  jAAcpAX)  ye  1  5-coinne  a  iiiAi5i]"ci]i, 
leif  An  ceAnn  "oo  bAinc  "oe.  'OubAipc  An  pACAc  Ann  fin 
50  -ociubiAAt)  ye  vo  iat),  A^tif  cuj.  "Am  m]\  bic,"  a|a  ]'ei- 
I'eAn,  "  A  cuijApeAf  cti  nA  |^Lipeu]\Aix)  pin  oyz,  A^up  "  liAi^ 
oibip  "  "00  pAt),  Aic  Ai]A  bic  A  bpuil  fuib  AjAt)  -oo  -oul  Ann, 
b^ii!)  cu  innci." 

'0'iinci5  niAC  P15  ei]\eAnn  Ajup  An  peAp  jeApp  jlAp, 
A^U]'  An  5unnAi]\e,  Ajiip  An  cbtiApAiiie,  Ajiip  An  coippe 
Ajup  An  p6Toipe,  Ajup  peAp  bpi]xe  nA  ^-cboc  le  CAOib  a 
con  A,  50  "ocAinij  cpAcnonA  a^U]"  ■oei^AeA'o  An  lAe  ;  aju]^ 
50  pAib  AncApAbb  A5  X)ub  pAoi  pgAC  nA  copoige  A^uf  ni 
pAn^TA-o  An  copog  leip.  *0'pA]rpiii5  rtiAcpij  6i]AeAnn  x)e'n 
peAp  jeApp  jtAp  Ann  pin,  ca  bemeAX)  piA"o  An  oit)ce  pn, 
Agup  •oubAijic  An  yeAp  jeApp  jbAp  50  mbeToeA-o  piA-o  1 
•OCeAC  -OeApbllACAp  An  pACAlj  A5  A  pAib  piAt)  Apei]i. 
"OeAjAC  rriAC  ptj  GipeAnn  uato  ^gup  ni  pACAi'o  ]^e  "OAtDAiii. 
"OeAiic  An  peAp  jeApp  ^bAp  tiAit)  Ajtii'  connAi|Ac  pe 
CAipbeAn  m6|i.  "O'^A^bAij  pe  itiac  pij  CipeAnn  A511]'  a 
riiuinncip  Ann  pin  A511]'  cuaix)  pe  cum  An  cAipleAin  leif 
pein,  Ajup  CAppAinj  y6  An  cuAille  comjiAic,  a^u]'  nio|A 
pAjbAig  pe  beAnb  1  tnnAOi,  peApjiAC  1  bAiji,  pig'in  1  muic,  nA 
b]Aoc  1  njbeAnn,  nAp  cionncuij  pe  CApc  cpf  UAipe  beif 
An  meAX)  copAin  a  bAin  pe  a]'  An  5-cuAibbe  comjiAic. 
CAini5    An    pACAC    AmAc    aju]'   •oubAipc   ye     "  mocuijim 
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the  mouth  or  a  douac  (great  vessel  of  some  sort).  He 
went  out  and  broug-ht  in  the  son  of  the  king  of  Ireland, 
the  gunman,  the  earman,  the  footman,  the  blowman, 
and  the  man  who  broke  stones  with  the  side  of  his  thigh, 
and  they  spent  that  night,  one-third  of  it  telling  Fenian 
stories,  one-third  telling  tales,  and  one-third  in  the  mild 
enjoyment  of  slumber  and  of  true  sleep  until  morning. 

In  the  morning,  the  day  on  the  morrow,  the  short 
green  man  brought  the  king's  son  and  his  people  out  of 
the  castle,  and  left  them  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  and 
he  went  back  himself  and  asked  the  giant  for  the  ol-^ 
slippers  that  were  left  under  the  head  of  his  bed. 

The  giant  said  that  he  would  give  his  master  a  pair  of 
boots  as  good  as  ever  he  wore  ;  and  what  good  was  there 
in  the  old  slippers  ? 

The  short  green  man  said  that  unless  he  got  the  slippers 
he  would  go  for  his  master  to  whip  the  head  off  him. 

Then  the  giant  said  that  he  would  give  them  to  him, 
and  he  gave  them. 

"Any  time,"  said  he,  *'  that  you  will  put  those  slippers 
on  you,  and  say  *  high-over  !'  any  place  you  have  a  mind 
to  go  to,  you  will  be  in  it." 

The  son  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  the  short  green  man, 
the  gunman,  the  earman,  the  footman,  the  blowman, 
and  the  man  who  broke  stones  with  the  side  of  his 
thigh,  went  forward  until  evening  came,  and  the  end 
of  the  day,  until  the  horse  would  be  going  under  the 
shade  of  the  docking,  and  the  docking  would  not  wait 
for  him.  The  king's  son  asked  the  short  green  man 
where  should  they  be  that  night,  and  the  short  green 
man  said  that  they  would  be  in  the  house  of  the  brother 
of  the  giant  with  whom  they  spent  the  night  before. 
The  king's  son  looked  from  him  and  he  saw  nothing. 
The  short  green  man   looked  from  him   and  he   saw  a 
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bolAst)  All    Gineo^niiMJ   "bmn   'b|\eii5MJ5  y6.o\    m'y6\v\u    vu- 
CA15." 

"  lit  ei]\eiMinA.c  biiin  bpeu^A-c  ini]'e,"  c>.]\  yiyu  ]:e^]\ 
'^ei>-\^]\  5tA.|',  "  Acc  CA  mo  iiiAi5i]'ci]\  'nn^  feAi'Aiii  Ann  fin, 
A5  ceAnn  An  bocAiji,  a^u]-  iha  cA^Ann  -|^e  bAinpi-6  i'6  An 
ceAnn  -oioc." 

A^uf  leif  pn  cofuij  An  \:eiy]\  5eA]i]i  5^6]'  A5  meA'OU- 
^at!)  50  ^\Aib  ]"e  coiii  mop  lei)'  An  g-CAi^'leAn  yAoi  -oeiiAeAt). 

tAinig  pAiccio]' A1H  An  byACAc,  Agu]'  -oubAii^c  ]'e,  "  byuil 
■00  tiiAi5iyci]A  com  mop  leAC  yeni  ?" 

"Ua,"  Ai^  fAn  fGA^A  ^eApn  gl^V,  "  i>-z^y  ^""^^r  "^°-" 

"  O  cui]\  me  A  bpolAc,  cui]\  me  1  birolAC,"  A]a  f  An  ^acac, 
"50  n-imcijeAnn  -oo  liiAi^ifcip,  a^u^'^wix)  Alible  a  beiteA]' 
cu  A5  ia]\hat6  CAicpt)  cu  A  yA^All." 

Uuj  I'e  An  yACAc  bei]'  aju^'  cuip  -j'e  |:aoi  beub  "OAbAic  e, 

CAmi5  I'e  Ai^A  Aif  ■^5Uf  cu^  i^e  niAC  ^aij  Gi^^eAnn,  An 
5unnAi]\e,  An  cluA^'Aipe,  An  coippe,  An  -j-eTOijAe,  A^uf 
■peAjA  bjAij-ce  nA  5-cloc  be  CAoib  a  conA  AfceAC  bei^', 
iy^My  CA1C  pAt)  An  oi-oce  pn  50  ^-ujac,  c]\iAn  "ot  be 
pAnnuigoACC,  ajui^  rjMAn  -oi  be  i'5eului5eACC,  A^u^'ctiiAn 
•oi  be  )-oipm  j-Anri  ^^uaui  a^u^'  y\o\\  co'OAbcA. 


A^\\  mAixjin,  Ia  ai]\  nA  liiApAC,  cug  ^^e  mAC  jAig  GijieAnn 
Agtif  A  muinnci]\  AmAc  A^uf  ■o']pA5bui5  ^^e  A5  ceAnn  An 
boCAip  lAt)  A^tJi-  CAinig  I'e  yein  aija  ai]',  ^^wf  ^615  ^-e 
^mAC  An  yACAC,  Agu]"  -oubAipc  ye  \,e^y  An  bpACAC  An  cloi- 
•oeAih  mei)\5e-6c  A  bi  ]:aoi  colbA  a  leAbui-6  "oo  CAbAi]\c  "oo. 
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great  castle.  He  left  the  king's  son  and  his  people 
there,  and  he  went  to  the  castle  by  himself,  and  he  drew 
the  coolaya-cork,  and  he  did  not  leave  child  with  woman, 
foal  with  mare,  pigeen  with  pig,  or  badger  in  glen,  but 
he  turned  them  over  three  times  with  all  the  sound  he 
struck  out  of  the  coolaya-coric.  The  giant  came  out,  and 
he  said  :  "  I  feel  the  smell  of  a  melodious  lying  Irishman 
under  my  sod  of  country." 

"  No  melodious  lying  Irishman  am  I,"  said  the  short 
green  man;  "but  my  master  is  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  avenue,  and  if  he  comes  he  shall  strike  the  head 
off  you." 

And  with  that  the  short  green  man  began  swelling 
until  he  was  the  size  of  the  castle  at  last.  There  came 
fear  on  the  giant,  and  he  said  :  "  Is  your  m.aster  as  big 
as  yourself?  " 

"  He  is,"  said  the  short  green  man,  "and  bigger." 

"  Oh  !  put  me  in  hiding  ;  put  me  in  hiding,  "  said  tho 
giant,  "  until  your  master  goes  ;  and  anything  you  will 
be  asking  you  must  get  it." 

He  took  the  giant  with  him,  and  he  put  him  under  tlie 
mouth  oi  d,  douac,  and  a  lock  on  him.  He  came  back, 
and  he  brought  the  king  of  Ireland's  son,  the  gunman, 
the  earman,  the  footman,  the  blowman,  and  the  man 
who  broke  stones  with  the  side  of  his  thigh,  into  the 
castle  with  him,  and  they  spent  that  night  merrily — a 
third  of  it  with  Fenian  tales,  a  third  of  it  with  telling 
.stories,  and  a  third  of  it  with  the  mild  enjoyment  of 
slumber  and  of  true  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  the  day  on  the  morrow,  he  brouglit 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Ireland  out,  and  his  people  with 
him,  and  left  them  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  and  he 
came  back  himself  and  loosed  out  the  giant,  and  said 
to  him,  that  he  must  give  him  the  rusty  sword  that  was 
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"DubA-ijic  Ml  ].-<j>c/^c  no.c'ociu'bpA-o  ]^e  mi  ^^eA-n-cloToe^rii  pn 
t>*  Aon  'ouitie,  6>cc  50  •ociubp^'o  -pe  "66  cloi-oeAiii  r)i>.  c]\i 
fA-otxi-n,  TiA]A  i'A^  pn^eAt  buille  'nriA.  "dim^,  a^uj^  "oa  "bfA^- 
f  At)  -pe  50  •ocu)b]\AX)  -pe  leif  An  -oaiia  buille  e. 

"  Hi  ^lAcpAit)  me  pn,"  a]a  f  An  yeA]\  ^eAUjA  ^Ia^,  "  cAicpi-6 
me  An  cloit)eAni  meip^eAC  pA^Ail,  Agii]-  miinA  bpAJ'  me 
e  |iAcpAi-6  me  1  g-conme  mo  mAijipci]!  A^up  bAinpit)  pe  An 
ceAnn  ■010c." 

"  1p  peA|\|\     "OAm    A   CAbA1]\C  •OUIC,"    Ap  pAn   pACAC,   "  A^U]' 

CIA  be  Aic  A  buAlpeApcu  buille  leip  An  ^-cloi-oeAm  pin 
jiAcpAit)  i^e  50  "oc'i  An  ^AineAm  -oa  mbut)  lApAnn  a  bi 
poitiie."     Cu^  pe  An  cloit)eAm  meipjeAc  "oo  Ann  pn. 

CuAit)  mAC  P15  6i]ieAnn  Agup  au  peA]\  5eA]\]i  jIa^,  Agup 
An  junnAipe,  Agup  An  cluApAi]ie,  Ajup  An  coipi]ie,  AjupAn 
p^iTDipe,  A5uppeA]\  b]\ipce  nA  5-cloc  le  CAOib  a  conA  Ann 
pin,  50  -ocAinij  cpAcnonA  Ajup  x)eipeA-6  An  Iab,  50  ]AAib 
An  CApAll  A5  "oul  pAOi  pj^AC  HA  copoige  Ajup  ni  pAnp'At) 
An  copog  leip.  Hi  beA]ipA-6  au  ^aoc  iflApcA  a  bi  ]\ompA 
oppA  A5U]'  An  5A0C  ill  Ape  A  A  bi  'nuA  UDiAi^  ni  pug  pi 
oppA-1'An,  Agup  bi  piAt)  An  oi'oce  pu  Ann  pAn  •ootiiAn  poi)i, 
An  A1C  A  ]iAib   An  beAn-UApAl. 

X>'  pAppuig  An  beAn  -oe  liiAc  pij  6ipeAnn  cpeu-o  "oo 
bi  ]"e  A5  lAjiiiAit)  Agup  "oubAipc  I'eipeAn  50  pAib  ye  A5 
lAppAit)  ipein  mAp  liinAOi.  "  CAicpt)  cu  m'pAJAil,"  a]i  pipe, 
"iriA   piApglAun    ru  mo  jeApA  -oiom." 

'PuAi]i  pe  A  loipcin  le  nA  cuit)  buACAill  Ann  pAn 
5-CAipleAn  An  ci-oce  pn,  Agup  Ann  pAn  oit)ce  CAinig  pye 
Agup -oubAipc  leip,  "peopoj'up  a^at),  a^U]"  munA  bp-uil 
An  popup  pn  Aj^AT>  Aip  mAi-Qin  AmAjiAc  bAinpigeAp  An 
ceAnn  ■oioc.'* 
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under  the  corner  of  his  bed.  The  giant  said  that  he 
would  not  give  that  old  sword  to  anyone,  but  that  he 
would  give  him  the  sword  of  the  three  edges  that  never 
left  the  leavings  of  a  blow  behind  it,  or  if  it  did,  it  would 
take  it  with  the  second  blow. 

"  I  won't  have  that,"  said  the  short  green  man,  '•  I 
must  get  the  rusty  sword ;  and  if  I  don't  get  that,  I  must 
go  for  my  master,  and  he  shall  strike  the  head  off  you." 

"  It  is  better  for  me  to  give  it  to  you,"  said  the  giant, 
"  and  whatever  place  you  will  strike  a  blow  with  that 
sword,  it  will  go  to  the  sand  [i.e.,  cut  to  the  earth) 
though  it  were  iron  were  before  it."  Then  he  gave  him 
the  rusty  sword. 

The  son  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  the  gunman,  the  ear- 
man,  the  footman,  the  blowman,  and^the  man  who  broke 
stones  with  the  side  of  his  thigh,  went  forward  after 
that,  until  evening  came,  and  the  end  of  the  day,  until 
the  horse  was  going  under  the  shade  of  the  docking, 
and  the  docking  would  not  wait  for  him.  The  March 
wind  that  was  behind  them  would  not  overtake  them, 
and  they  would  overtake  the  wind  of  March  tiidt  was 
before  them,  and  they  were  that  night  (arrived;  in  the 
eastern  world,  where  was  the  lady. 

The  lady  asked  the  king  of  Ireland's  son  what  it  was  he 
wanted,  and  he  said  that  he  was  looking  for  herself  as 
wife. 

"  You  must  get  me,"  said  she,  "  if  you  loose  my 
geasa*  off  me." 

He  got  lodging  with  all  his  servants  in  the  castle 
that  evening,  and  in  the  night  she  came  and  said  to  him, 
"  Here  is  a  scissors  for  you,  and  unless  you  have  that 
scissors  for  me  to-morrow  morning,  the  head  will  be 
struck  off  you." 

Geasa,  pronounced ^fljM,  means  "enchantment '  in  this  place. 
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'tuiA.  cot)l^t),  Cy-^uy  com  lu^u  A-'f  cuic  i^e  nn^.  co-oIa-'o 
|\U5  yi  An  po]ni]\  umx)  -^Sti]'  ■o'^TAjbuig  p  e.  UU5  I'f  A-n 
po]ni]A  t)o'n  ]\f5  nniie,  A^^nf  ■oub^ij^c  y^  leif  ^n  ]\i5. 
A.11  pofvi]\  "oo  beic  A-ige  m]a  ihm-oiu  -or,  'O'lmcij  ^'i  Min  pn. 
nuA>ip  bi  I'i  itnci^ce  cmc  mi  ^m'^  niiiie  'iinc^  co-olc^t) 
Aju]"  niid.i]\   A  bt  ^'6  'nni»>    cotDl^t)  6^11115    £>.n  yea-y  5e6.]\]\ 

£y^]^  iS  ce^nn,  ^^u]'  A.11  cloi-oeiMii  meip^e^c  Ann  i^  Loviiii, 
A.5U]'  ci<^  be  A1C  A  ■o'ip*Nj;biii5  An  ^vi^  An  i'io]'U]i  ^n]Ai]\ 
1'ei]'eAn  e.  Cng  ^'e  "oo  liiAC  yl-^  ei]\eAnn  e,  a^U]"  nuAi|\ 
CAini^  y~\ye  ai|a  niATom  'o'pA|;]\in5  y^  "  a  liiic  y\-^  ei]\eAnn 
hyml  An  pofU]\  aja-o  ?" 

"Ua,"  a]\  ]^ei]-eAn. 

tDi  c]\i  yfce  cloi^ionn  nA  n-OAome  a  CAmj  'ja  h-iA]\i\Ai-6 
Ai]\poicib  ciniciolbAn  CAi^'beAin  aju^- j-AOilfi  50  mbei-oeA-o 
A  cloi^ionn  Ai]\  pofce  aici  1  j-chtdcacc  beo. 

An  oi-oce,  An  Ia  ai]\  nA  iiu\i\AC,  CAini^  p  a^u]'  cu^  y\ 
ctA]\  -oo,  Agu]^  ■oiibAi]\c  1^  bei]'  numA  mbei-oeAX)  An  ciA]\ 
Aije  Ai|\  inAiTDin  nuAi]\  a  cnicpA'op  50  inbeToeA'o  An  ceAnn 
bAince  -oe.  Cuiji  p  bio]U\n-iniAm  yAoi  nA  ceAnn  AjUf  cuic 
1'e  'nnA  cox)Ia-6  niA^v  cuic  ^'e  An  OTOce  t\oiiiie,  a^U]'  SOI'o 
1'i]'e  An  ciA]\  beice.  Cuj  I'f  An  ciA]\  •oo'n  ^tj  nniie  -Ngn]- 
x)ubAi]AC  p  bei]' t^An  An  ciai\  "oo  cAibteAX)  niA]\  CAiib  ye  An 
po]nqi.  CAmig  An  yei>.y  'S^^yy  'S^'^V  '^'S^V  ^^^  i'eAn-]'b6ipA- 
■|\Ai"6  Ai]\  A  co]'Aib,  An  ]^eAn-bip]\eu-o  aii\  a  ceAnn  A511]'  An 
cboToeAtii  ineii\5eAC  Ann  a  Iaiiii,  Ajiif  nt  yACAit)  An  y'it,  e 
50  -ocAini^  ]'e  CAob    pA]\  "oe  aju]'  C115  ]'e    An   c\^y  lei]' 

UAIt). 

nuMji  CAini^  An  liiATom,  x>ui]n5  iiiac  y\t^  6i]\eAnn  aju]' 
C0|Uii5  ye  Ag  CAomeAt)  nA  ciAi]\e  A   bi  imci5Ce   uato.    'MIa 
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She  placed  a  pin  of  slumber  under  his  head,  and  he 
fell  into  his  sleep,  and  as  soon  as  he  did,  she  came  and 
took  the  scissors  from  him  and  left  him  there.  She 
gave  the  scissors  to  the  King  of  Poison,*  and  she  desired 
the  king  to  have  the  scissors  for  her  in  the  morning. 
Then  she  went  away.  When  she  was  gone  the  King  of 
Poison  fell  into  his  sleep  ;  and  when  he  was  in  his  sleep 
the  short  green  man  came,  and  the  old  slippers  on  him, 
and  the  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  rusty  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  wherever  it  was  the  king  had  left  the  scissors 
out  of  his  hand,  he  found  it.  He  gave  it  to  the  king  of 
Ireland's  son,  and  when  she  (the  lady)  came  in  the 
morning,  she  asked  :  "  Son  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  have 
you  the  scissors  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  said  he. 

There  were  three  scores  of  skulls  of  the  people  that 
went  to  look  for  her  set  on  spikes  round  about  the  castle, 
and  she  thought  that  she  would  have  his  head  on  a  spike 
along  with  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  next  day  she  came  and  gave  him 
a  comb,  and  said  to  him  unless  he  had  that  comb  for  her 
next  morning  when  she  would  come,  that  the  head 
should  be  struck  off  him.  She  placed  a  pin  of  slumber 
under  his  head,  and  he  fell  into  his  sleep  as  he  fell  the 
night  before,  and  she  stole  the  comb  with  her.  She  gave 
the  comb  to  the  King  of  Poison,  and  said  to  him  not  to 
lose  the  comb  as  he  lost  the  scissors.  The  short  green 
man  came  with  the  old  slippers  on  his  feet,  the  old  cap 
on  his  head,  and  the  rusty  sword  in  his  hand  ;  and  the 
king  did  not  see  him  until  he  came  behind  him  and  took 
away  the  comb  with  him. 

When  the  king  of  Ireland's  son  rose  up  the  next 
morning  he  began  crying  for  the  comb,  which  was  gone 

•  Or  "  the  King  of  N'yiv. 
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b^c  lei]'  fin,"  A.]\  ]-£sn  fe^vji  5e^]^]^  ^'it>.y,  "  ca  ye  AjMn-fA." 
tluM^i  CAinij  fife  cu^  fe  ah  ciAf  x)i,  A^uf  Ibt  lonj-MicA-f 
uifiii. 

UAmi5  ft  ^n  ciifotii^t)  oit)ce,  Aguf  ■ouIdai^ic  ft  le  niAC  f  15 
eif  e^nn  An  ce^nn  -oo  ct^f  a"6  leif  An  5-ctAi]\  fin  -oo  beic 
Ai^e  T)!,  Ai]\  inA-iTDin  AiiiAfAC.  Iloif,"  cs]\  fife,  "ni  fMb 
bAOJ^l  o]\z  50  -oci  ^nocc,  Ajuf  niA  CMlle^snn  cu  An  c-A-m 
fo  1,  CA  -oo  cloigionn  imci^ce." 

t)t  An  bio]\An-fiiAin  fAoi  n^  ceAnn,  Agu]'  cuic  fe 
'iniA  co-olAt).  UAini^  fi]-e  A^ti]'  501-0  p  An  ctA]i  uato. 
Cu5  ft  -oo'n  ftj  nniie  1,  a^u]'  ■oubAi]\c  fi  leif  nA]\  feut> 
An  ctAf  imceAcc  uaitd  no  50  mbAinfToe  An  ceAnn  -oe." 
Uuj  An  fi5  nitiie  An  ciAf  leif,  A^uf  cnif  fe  AfceAC  1  1 
j-CAffAig  cloice,  A^uf  c]\i  fice  jIa]'  "MM'^'  ^S^T  f'-'^'^ 
An  fij  CAoib  Annii^  -oe  nA  5lA]'Aib  inle  A5  -oof Af  nA 
cA]\]iAi5e,  '^A  f Ai]\e.  UAim^  An  feA]\  ^eAff  ^lAf,  A^uf 
nA  flipeii]iAit)  A^u]'  An  bifjieux)  Aif,  A^uf  An  cloi-oeAiii 
nieiji^eAC    Ann    a    Iaihi,    A^tif    biiAil    fe     bmlle    ai]i    An 

5-CA]1]\A15    cloice    A^Uf    'o'fOfgAll    fUAf    1,    A^Uf   buAil    fe 

A-n  -OAf  A  bmlle  ai]i  An  fi^  nniie,  Ajiif  bAin  f6  An  ceAnn 
X)e.  C1.15  ]'e  leif  An  ciAf  C1115  ("oo)  iiiac  jiij  8i]ieAnn  Ann 
fin,  Aj^uf  fUAi]i  fe  e  Ann  a  "ouifeACC,  Ajuf  e  A5  CAomeAt) 
nA  ciAife.  "  Sut)  1  -00  ciAf  -ouic,"  Af  feifCAn,  "cnicfAix) 
fi]'e  Ai]\  bAll,  Ajuf  fiAfiiocAi-o  p  'otoc  An  bfuil  An  cia|\ 
A^At),  Ajuf  AbAi]i  leice  50  bfUil,  A^uf  An  ceAnn  "oo 
ciA]\A-6  leice,  Agu]'  caic  cuici  An  cloi^ionn. 

nuAi]i  TAinig  fi]'e  A5  fiAf]\ui5  An  f  Aib  An  ciAf  Aije, 
•oubAi^ic  ]'e  50  f  Alb,  Ajuf  An  ceAnn  vo  cia^ax)  leice,  A^uf 
CAIC  fe  ccAnn  An  ^11^5  nniie  cuici. 

lluAif  connAi]\c  p  An  cloijionn  bi  feAf^iriof  uiffi,  A^uf 
"oubAifC  p  leif  nAC  bfui^feA"6  f6  i  le  pof  a-o  50  bfA^At) 
f6  coipfe  A  fiubAlf A-6  le  nA  coifif e  fein  1  g-coinne  cfi 
buix^eul  nA  h-tocflAince   Af  cobA|A  An  'ooniAin  foip,  Ajuf 
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from  him.  "Don't  mind  that,"  said  the  short  green 
man:  "  I  have  it."  When  she  came  he  gave  her  the 
comb,  and  there  was  wonder  on  her. 

She  came  the  third  night,  and  said  to  the  son  of  the 
king  of  Ireland  to  have  for  her  the  head  of  him  who  was 
combed  with  that  comb,  on  the  morrow  morning. 
"  Now,"  said  she,  "  there  was  no  fear  of  you  until  this 
night  ;   but  if  you  lose  it  this  time,  your  head  is  gone." 

The  pin  of  slumber  was  under  his  head,  and  he  fell  into 
his  sleep.  She  came  and  stole  the  comb  from  him.  She 
gave  it  to  the  King  of  Poison,  and  she  said  to  him  that  he 
could  not  lose  it  unless  the  head  should  be  struck  off 
himself.  The  King  of  Poison  took  the  comb  with  him, 
and  he  put  it  into  a  rock  of  stone  and  three  score  of  locks 
on  it,  and  the  king  sat  down  himself  outside  of  the  locks 
all,  at  the  door  of  the  rock,  guarding  it.  The  short 
green  man  came,  and  the  slippers  and  the  cap  on  him, 
and  the  rusty  sword  in  his  hand,  and  he  struck  a  stroke 
on  the  stone  rock  and  he  opened  it  up,  and  he  struck  the 
second  stroke  on  the  King  of  Poison,  and  he  struck  the 
head  off  him.  He  brought  back  with  him  then  the 
comb  to  the  king's  son,  and  he  found  him  awake,  and 
weeping  after  the  comb.  "  There  is  your  comb  for  you," 
said  he ;  "  she  will  come  this  now,*  and  she  will  ask  you 
have  you  the  comb,  and  tell  her  that  you  have,  and  the 
head  that  was  combed  with  it,  and  throw  her  the  skull." 

When  she  came  asking  if  he  had  the  comb,  he  said  he 
had,  and  the  head  that  was  combed  with  it,  and  he 
threw  her  the  head  of  the  King  of  Poison. 

When  she  saw  the  head  there  was  great  anger  on  her, 
and  she  told  him  he  never  would  get  her  to  marry  until 
he  got  a  footman  (runner)  to  travel  with  her  runner  for 
three  bottles  of  the  healing-balm   out  of  the  well  of  the 

•  An  ordinary  Connacht  expression,  like  the  Scotch  "  the  noo." 


42  1116.C   Ui5   d]\eAiin. 

"OA  inbuT)  UiMce  d>  caithj  (y  coipiAe  )rem  'iia  A-n  coippe 
Ai^e-j-eA-n,  50  ^amId    a  ce-Min  inicijce. 

bui-oeiilc  t)'!.  "OubMnc  A^t  ]:eA]\  5eA.|\]\  gl^^y  q^i  buToeul/y 
"oo  CAbAijic  "oo'n  ye&.]\  e>.  bi  6.5  con^bAib  pAi]ice  n^^  ngeipp- 
pAt),  ^511]"  cu5^•6 -66  i/y-o.  'O'lmcig  An  CAille^c  aju]'  An 
yei>-]\,  A5U]'  c]\i  bui-oeAlA  A5  jac  Aon  aca,  aju]"  bt  coipjie 
inic  i\i5  6i]\eAnn  A5  cf5eAcc  leAf- eAlAig  ai]i  ai;-,  ful  a 
bi  An  CAitleAC  imci^ce  leAC-beAlAig  Ag  "ouL  Ann.  "  Sin-o 
po]%"  A]\  pAn  CAilleAC  leip  An  j-coippe,  "Ajn^'leig  -oo 
rgfc,  CA  An  beipc  aca  popcA  Anoip,  A^iip  nA  bi  bpipeAt) 
TOO  c]Aoi-6e  A5  ]nc."  Cn^  p  leice  cboigionn  cApAill  Agup 
cin|\  p  pAoi  nA  ceAnn  e,  Ajiip  bio]\An-piAin  Ann,  Agup 
nuAijA  leAg  ye  a  ceAnn  ai]\,  cnic  ye  'nnA  co-oIat). 

"boijAC  ppe  An  c-uipge  a  bi  Aige  aiiiac,  ■^jwf  "o'lm- 
C15  p- 

D'pAX)A  te^y  An  b]:eA]\  5eA]\]\  S^-^f  50  ]AAib  piAt)  A5 
cijeACC,  Agnp  *oubAi]AC  pe  bei]'  An  5-ctuA]'Ai]Ae,  "  I/Caj  -do 
cluAp  Ai]i  An  caIahi,  Agii]'  yeuc  An  bpuil  ]'iAr)  a^  ceAcc." 
"  Clinnnn,''  a]\  pei]'eAnn,  "  An  cAilleAC  A5  ccacc,  Ajup  ca 
An  coip]\e  'nnA  ccoLax),  Ajup  e  Ag  pAAnnpAjAcuig." 

'"OeA]\c  UAic,"  A]\  pAn  |reA]\  5eA]\]\  glAp  lei)^  An  ngim- 
nAi|\e  "50  bpeicpTO   cu  ca  bpnb  An   coi]'i]\e." 

X)uboi]AC  An  5unnAi]\e  50  ]AAib  ye  Ann  a  beicmpn  "o'aic, 
Agiip  cloigionn  cApAilt  pAoi  nA  ceAnn,  •^gup  e  'nnA 
ccolAt)." 

"  Cui|\  x)o  gunnA  be  -00  fuib,"  A]\  p^n  yei,.y  jeA-jA]!  jbA-p, 
"  A^u]'  cui]\  An  cloigionn  6  nA  ceAnn." 

Cinn  pe  An  gimnAle  nA  full  AjnppguAib  pe  An  cloijionn 
onA  ceAnn.  "Ouipi^  An  coip^Ae,  A511]'  piAi]\  ye  nA  bui"oeulA 
A  bi  Aige  polAiii,  Ajup  b'ei^in   -co  ptleA-o  cum  An  cobAip 

A]\ip 

Di  An  CAilleAC  aj  ceAcc  Ann  pn  A^up  ni  |AAib  An  coi- 
p|\e  le  peiceAl  (yeicfinc).     A\\   pAn   peAH  5eA|\]A  jIa]-  Ann 
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western  world  ;  and  if  her  own  runner  should  come  back 
more  quickly  than  his  runner,  she  said  his  head  was 
gone. 

She  got  an  old  hag — some  witch — and  she  gave  her 
three  bottles.  The  short  green  man  bade  them  give  three 
bottles  to  the  man  who  was  keeping  the  field  of  hares, 
and  they  were  given  to  him.  The  hag  and  the  man 
started,  and  three  bottles  with  each  of  them ;  and  the 
runner  of  the  king's  son  was  coming  back  halfway  on 
the  road  home,  while  the  haghad  only  gone  half  way  to  the 
well.  "  Sit  down,"  said  the  hag  to  the  foot-runner,  when 
they  met,  "  and  take  your  rest,  for  the  pair  of  them  are 
married  now,  and  don't  be  breaking  your  heart  running." 
She  brought  over  a  horse's  head  and  a  slumber-pin  in 
it,  and  laid  it  under  his  head,  and  when  he  laid  down  his 
head  on  it  he  fell  asleep.  She  spilt  out  the  water  he  had 
and  she  went. 

The  short  green  man  thought  it  long  until  they  were 
coming,  and  he  said  to  the  earman,  "  Lay  your  ear  to 
the  ground  and  try  are  they  coming." 

"1  hear  the  hag  a' coming,"  said  he;  "but  the  foot- 
man  is  in  his  sleep,  and   I  hear  him  a'  snoring." 

"  Look  from  you,"  said  the  short  green  man  to  the 
gunman,  "  till  you  see  where  the  foot-runner  is." 

The  gunman  looked,  and  he  said  that  the  footman 
was  in  such  and  such  a  place,  and  a  horse's  skull  under 
his  head,  and  he  in  his  sleeping. 

"  Lay  your  gun  to  your  eye,"  said  the  short  green  man, 
"  and  put  the  skull  away  from  under  his  head." 

He  put  the  gun  to  his  eye  and  he  swept  the  skull 
from  under  his  head.  The  footman  woke  up,  and  he 
found  that  the  bottles  which  he  had  were  empty,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  well  again. 

The  hag  was    coming  then,  and  the  foot-runner  was 
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1-in,  lei]'  A.n  bye^jA  ^  bf  ^5  cu]\  ^n  riiuilinn-^^oice  t£>~]\z 
te  n<i>  poll^ipe,  "  ei]M5  fu^j' aju]' ]:euc  £>.r\  5-cui|A|:eA  ^n 
cA.ille^c  ^i]A  ^h-M]-."  Cui]A  ]^e  iy  iiieu|\  ^i]\  a.  f|\6n  ^^uf 
tiuAi]A  bi  -Ml  c^illeA>c  ^5  TceJb-cTZ  cm\\  -pe  ]'eit)e65  ^^oice 
yuici  A  -pjuAib  e>.^\  &.  Vi-aii-  i.  Di  fi  ceA.cc  A.]\f|'  ■^5Uf  jAinne 
fe  xMi  ]\\iv>  ceu'onA  leice.  5^^  ^m  a  bi-oeAt)  p]-e  A5  ce^cc 
£>.  bpo^^f  •061b  "oo  bi-oei^x)  f  ei]"eii.n  -oi.  cu|\  ai]i  ^  h-A.if  A]\ff 
tei]'  A-n  tij^oic  •DO  •pei'oeA.-o  -pe  Ap  a>  polli^ijAe.  Ai|a  -oei^Ae/^t) 
feix)  ]'e  leif  .^n  -oa  -poll^^i^ie  ^5Uf  i^jUMb  ]'e  i^n  c^illeAC 
cum  ATI  x)oniA.in  foi]\  A.|iip.  CAim^  coipi|ie  mic  ]ai5  Cn^eAnn 
A-mi  I'ln,  Ajup  bt  All  Ia.  pii  ^nocuij^ce. 

t)i  yeA.]A5  iii6]\  a.i|a  A.n  ninA.01  nuA.i]\  connM|Ac  p  riA.c'ocAi- 
nig  A.  coi-|'i]Ae  yein  £>~^'^\  6>.}y  1  "ocopA-c,  A^^up  "oubMiAC  p  le 
TTiA-c  1115  Gi]AeA.nn,  "  ni  bpui^p-ix)  cu  mipe  A-noip  no  50 
pub^-ilp-it)  cu  C]\i  liiile  5^11  bpoig  ^Ati  ixoca-,  iy^]\  piACATOib 
cpuA.i'oe." 

)3i  b6cA.]\  A.1C1  C]\l  liifle  a.i]i  ipi>-x)y  i>-^^\'  ftiACA-noe  jeup^. 
cj\UA.i6e  C]\A.icce  a.i]i,  coiii  ciu^leip  i>~r\  b|:eu]i.  A\\  pAti  pe^-pi 
5eA]A]A  gl'^V  ^^  peA.]A-bpipce  ha.  5-cloc  le  riA.  leA.c-c6iri, 
"  ceiti)  ^.^up  niAkol  lA^t)  i^in."  Cum^o  An  pe^p  -j^in  o|\pA  le 
nA  le^c-coin  A^up  i^mne  ]'e  ycumpAit)  -otob.  "Oub^ipc  An 
yeA]\  5eAp]\  51^1'  lei]'  ■oul  o\\]m>.  le  nA  coin  -oubAlcA.  Cuaix) 
]'e  o]\pA  Ann  pn  le  nA  coin  "oubAlcA,  Aj^up  pinne  ye 
puj-OA]!  '^jup  p]iAi]'eAC  •ofob.  CAini5  rriAC  ^aTj  eij\eAnn 
Aju]-  jMubAil  I'e  nA  c]\i  liiile,  aju]'  bf  a  beAn  ^nocuigce 
Ai5e. 

pdpA-o  An  beipc  Ann  ]'in,  A^up  bf  An  ceu-o  pog  le  pAJAil 
A5  An  bpeA]i  5eA]\]i  sl^f-  TIU5  An  peAp  geApji  glAp  An 
beAn  leip  pein  A]'ceAC  1  peompvA,  Agup  copuij  pe  uip|n. 
tJi  p  lAn  "oe  nAicpeACAib  nniie,  Ajup  bei-oeA-o  ttiac  pfg 
CipeAnn  mAjib  aca,  nuAi]\  a  pAcpAt)  pe  'nnA  cox)Ia-6,  acc 
jup  jbiuc  An  yeA]\  jeApji  jlAp  ai]xi  ia-o. 

ClAinij  pe  50  m  AC  pig  CipeAnn  Ann  ]'in,  Agup  loubAipc  pe 
leip,  "U15  leAC  t)ul  le  -oo  ninAOi   Anoip.     1p  mipe  An  pcAp 
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not  to  be  seen.  Says  the  short  green  man  to  the  man 
who  was  sending  round  the  windmill  with  his  nostril  : 
"  Rise  up  and  try  would  you  put  back  that  hag."  He 
put  his  finger  to  his  nose,  and  when  the  hag  was  coming 
he  put  a  blast  of  wind  under  her  that  swept  her  back 
again.  She  was  coming  again,  and  he  did  the  same 
thing  to  her.  Every  time  she  used  to  be  coming  near 
them  he  would  be  sending  her  back  with  the  wind  he 
would  blow  out  of  his  nostril.  At  last  he  blew  with  the 
two  nostrils  and  swept  the  hag  back  to  the  western  world 
again.  Then  the  foot-runner  of  the  king  of  Ireland's 
son  came,  and  that  day  was  won. 

There  was  great  anger  on  the  woman  when  she  saw 
that  her  own  foot-runner  did  not  arrive  first,  and  she 
said  to  the  king's  son  :  "  You  won't  get  me  now  till  you 
have  walked  three  miles,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  on 
steel  needles."  She  had  a  road  three  miles  long,  and 
sharp  needles  of  steel  shaken  on  it  as  thick  as  the  grass, 
and  their  points  up.  Said  the  short  green  man  to  the 
man  who  broke  stones  with  the  side  of  his  thigh  :  "  Go 
and  blunt  those."  That  man  went  on  them  with  one 
thigh,  and  he  made  stumps  of  them.  He  went  on  them 
with  the  double  thigh,  and  he  made  powder  and pr as kuc/i 
of  them.  The  king  of  Ireland's  son  came  and  walked 
the  three  miles,  and  then  he  had  his  wife  gained. 

The  couple  were  married  then,  and  the  short  green 
man  was  to  have  the  first  kiss.  The  short  green  man 
took  the  wife  with  him  into  a  chamber,  and  he  began  on 
her.  She  was  full  up  of  serpents,  and  the  king's  son 
would  have  been  killed  with  them  when  he  went  to  sleep, 
but  that  the  short  green  man  picked  them  out  of  her. 

He  came  then  to  the  son  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  and 
he  told  him,  "  You  can  go  with  your  wife  now.  I  am  the 
man  who  was  in  the  coffin  that  day,  for  whom  you  paid 


46  ^r\  Alp-luA.ch]\<^. 

A.  t)i  <snn  1'A.n  j-conijiA.  6-11  li.  pn,  a.  ■o'toc  cu  riA  tjeic 
bpuncA.  -M]A  A.  fon,  ^guf  An  iinnnnci]\  ^-eo  6>  bi  le^c  if 
yeii^bip^e  i^x)  "oo  cuip  "Oia.  cii56.-o-]'^." 

"O'lmci^  An  yeA^A  5eA.]\]i  S^'^f  '^5"r  ■*■  iTiuinnci]\  Ann  pn 
A^uf  nf  i'ACAix)  iDAC^ifj  6i]\e^nn  Apff  e.  Ru^  ye  a  "beAn 
AbAile  leif,  Ajuf  CAic  fiAt)  be  AC  A  fonA  t-e  ceile. 


QN  aLp-LuachRQ. 

bin  f C0I65  f'Al-6bl]A  A  5-ConnACCAlb  AOn  U A1]\  AlilAin,  AJUf 

bi  iTiAoni  50  leon  Aije,  Ajup  beAn  itiaiu  Aguf  mtii]Ai^in 
bi^ei^j  Aju]'  ni  ]\Aib  t)A'OAiii  A5  ct^i  buAi-ojieA-o  ni.  cpiob- 
loToe  Ai]i,  A^uf  -oeupfA  yein  50  ^i/yib  -pe  'nnA  yeAp*  comp6]\- 

CAITIAll    fAfC^,    A^Up  50  ]\Alb   An   C-At)   A.1]l,   COlil     ttlAIC   AJUf 

Ai|\  "ouine  Aii\  bic  d.  bi  beo.  Dhi  ye  mA]A  pn  jAn  b]i6n  ^^.n 
buATopeAt)  Ai]\  yeAt)  Tn6|ii.in  btiA-o^in  1  ft<since  liiAic  Ajii-p 
5An  cinneAf  n^.  aicit)  Aip  |:6in  nA  Aip  a  ctoinn,  no  50 
■DCAini^  1^  b]ieA5  AnnpAn  bpojniA]!,  a  ]AAib  ye  •oe^]1CA■6 
Ai|A  A  CU1X)  -OAOine  A5  -oeunAih  pei]\  Annp^>.n  moinpeup  a  bf 
A  n-Aice  te  n^  ceAC  pern,  A^up  iiiaia  bi  o.n  li.  yo  ceic  "d'oI 
■pe  "oeoc  blACAice  A^uppin  ye  e  p^ein  piAp  ai]\  An  bpeup  vy 
bAince,  Ajup  niAp  bf  pe  p^puigce  te  ceAp  An  t^Ae  Ajup 
leip  ^n  obAip»  A  bi  ye  A.5  -oeunMii,  too  cuic  ye  ^An  ihoitt 
'nnA  co-oIa-6,  A5up  "o'yAn  ye  iriApi  pin  ai]i  peAt)  cpi  no 
ceicpe  UAip  no  50  ]iAib  An  peup  uile  cpApcA  Ajup  50  ]\Aib 
A  -uAoine  oibpe  imci5ce  Ap  An  bpo.i]ic. 

TluAi]A  "ouipij  pe  Ann  pn,  ywo  ye  pnAp  ai]i  a  coin,  A^up 
ni  pAib  popAi^e  CIA  An  aic  A]\Aibpe,no  ^uy  cuiriinigpepAOi 
TJeipe  5ii]A  AnnpAn  bp^ipc  ai|i  cul  a  ci^e  p-ein  tjobtpe  'nnA 
ttii-oe.  'O'eipi^  ]'e  Ann  pin  Ajup  cuAm  ye  Aipv  Aip  cuin  a 
cije  pein,  A^up  Aip  n-imceAcc  "06,  niocAi5  pe  mA]t  piAn  no 
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the  ten  pounds ;  and    these  people   who  are   with  you, 
they  are  servants  whom  God  has  sent  to  you." 

The  short  green  man  and  his  people  went  away  then, 
and  the  king  of  Ireland's  son  never  saw  them  again. 
He  brought  his  wife  home  with  him,  and  they  spent  a 
happy  life  with  one  another. 


THE  ALP-LUACHRA. 

There  was  once  a  wealthy  farmer  in  Connacht,  and  he 
had  plenty  of  substance  and  a  fine  family,  and  there  was 
nothing  putting  grief  nor  trouble  on  him,  and  you  would 
say  yourself  that  it's  he  was  the  comfortable,  satisfied 
man,  and  that  the  luck  was  on  him  as  well  as  on  e'er  a 
man  alive.  He  was  that  way,  without  mishap  or  mis- 
fortune, for  many  years,  in  good  health  and  without  sick- 
ness or  sorrow  on  himself  or  his  children,  until  there 
came  a  fine  day  in  the  harvest,  when  he  was  looking  at 
his  men  making  hay  in  the  meadow  that  was  near  his 
own  house,  and  as  the  day  was  very  hot  he  drank  a 
drinkof  buttermilk,  and  stretched  himself  back  on  the 
fresh  cut  hay,  and  as  he  was  tired  with  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  the  work  that  he  was  doing,  he  soon  fell  asleep, 
and  he  remained  that  way  for  three  or  four  hours,  until 
the  hay  was  all  gathered  in  and  his  workpeople  gone 
away  out  of  the  field. 

When  he  awoke  then,  he  sat  up,  and  he  did  not  know 
at  first  where  he  was,  till  he  remembered  at  last  that  it 
was  in  the  field  at  the  back  of  his  own  house  he  was 
lying.  He  rose  up  then  and  returned  to  his  house, 
and  he  felt  like  a  pain  or  a  stitch  in  his  side.     He  made 
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mt>.]\  5peini  A.nn  ^  boil^,     X)\o]\  cuip  ye  ■puim  6>nti,  acc  f^uit) 
ye  poy  ^5  ^n  ceine  ^511]'  ^or^J^S  V^  'S"^  cei^e^-o  ^rein. 

"bhime  mo  co-ol^t),"  e>.]\  ye^ye^^vi,  "  Aip  Vn  bpeup  u|v 
Ann  i'a'  bpAipc  'nn^  -jAAib  pAt)  aj  ■oeunAih  An  yei]i." 

"  C]Aeu-o  A  bAin  -oiiir,"  a]i  fife,  "  nt  yeiicAnn  cu  50 
mAic." 

"tnuife!  rtiAifeAt)  I  ni'lpof  ajaiti,"  a]i  feifeAn,  "  acc 
CA  fAicciof  ojAm  50  bfuil  |\u-o  eijin  onm,  if  AifceAc  a 
liiocAi^nn  me  fern,  ni  ]iAib  me  mA]\  pn  AfiAiii  f oiiiie  fed, 
Act  belt)  me  niof  fCAjif  nuAi]\  a  bfui^fit)  me  cot)lAt) 
mAic." 

ChuAit)  fe  -o'a  leAbuio  Ajuf  lum  fe  fiof,  Ajuf  cuic  fe 
Ann  A  cox)'La'6,  Ajuf  nio]\  "ouipj  fe  50  f  Aib  An  jf lAn  a]\"o. 
"O'eifig  fe  Ann  fui  Ajuf  -ou&Aif  c  a  beAn  leif,  "  CjieuD  -oo 
bi  Of  c  nuAif  finn'  cu  co'oIa'6  com  f  a-oa  pn  ?" 

"tlilpof  AjAm,"  Af  feifeAn. 

C]nJAi"6  fe  AnnfAn  5-cifceAnAc,  n'Aic  a  bi  AingeAn  a^ 
■oeunAm  caca  le  Ii-ajait)  An  bfeAC-fAfc  (biA'bnA  mAi-one), 
Ajuf  "onbAif  c  pf e  leif ,  **Cia  An  caoi  bftnl  cu  An-ouijbfuil 
Aon  bifeAC  of c  a  ACAif  ?" 

"  "PuAi^v  me  co-qIa-o  mAic,"  Af  feifeAn,  "  acc  nf'L  me 
blAf  n'lOf  feAff  'nA  bi  me  Afeif,  Aguf  50  -oeimin  oa 
5-cfei-ofeA  me,  f Aoilim  50  bpnl  f n-o  ei5in  Afci5  lonnAm, 
A5  fic  Aiionn  'f  AnAll  Ann  mo  boilg  o  CAOib  50  CAOib. 

*' AfAn'i  feitJif,"  Af  f  An  in^eAn,  "if  flAi^xjeAn  a  fUAif 
cu  At)'  tui^e  Ainuig  Ane  Aif  An  bfeu]\  tif,  Ajuf  munA 
b};inL  cu  nio]'  feA]i|\  AnnfAn  C]\Acn6nA  cuifpmf-o  po]'  ai|i 
An  r)Occui]u" 
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nothing- of  it,  sat  down  at   the   fire   and   began    warm- 
ing himself. 

"Where  w^ere  you  ?"  says  the  daughter  to  him. 

''■  I  was  asleep  a  while,"  says  he,  "  on  the  fresh 
grass  in  the  field  where  they  were  making  hay." 

"What  happened  to  you,  then  ?"  says  she,  "  for  you 
don't  look  well." 

"  Muirya,*  musha,  then,"  says  he,  "  I  don't  know ; 
but  it's  queer  the  feeling  I  have.  I  never  was  like  it  be- 
fore ;  but  I'll  be  better  when  I  get  a  good  sleep," 

He  went  to  his  bed,  lay  down,  and  fell  asleep,  and 
never  awoke  until  the  sun  was  high.  He  rose  up  then 
and  his  wife  said  to  him:  "What  was  on  you  that  you 
slept  that  long  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  he. 

He  went  down  to  the  fire  where  the  daughter  was 
making  a  cake  for  the  breakfast,   and  she  said  to  him  : 

"  How  are  you  to-day,  father ;  are  you  anything 
better  r " 

"I  got  a  good  sleep,"  said  he,  "but  I'm  not  a  taste 
better  than  I  was  last  night ;  and  indeed,  if  you'd  believe 
me,  I  think  there's  something  inside  of  me  running  back 
and  forwards." 

"  Arrah,  that  can't  be,"  says  the  daughter,  "  but  it's  a 
cold  you  got  and  you  lying  out  on  the  fresh  grass ;  and 
if  you're  not  better  in  the  evening  we'll  send  for  the 
doctor." 

*  "  Oh,  Mary,"  or  "  by  Mary,"  an  expression  like  the  French  "  dame  !" 
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U^mi^  ATI  rn^cnoriA,  acc  bt  An  Duine  bocc  Ann-p^n  jcaoi 
ceu-onA,  Aju]'  b'eijm  -ooib  poy  cu]\  ai|\  An  X)occtJi]A.  "bhi 
ye  Aj  ]AA-6  50  i^Aib  piAn  ai]a,  aju]'  nAC  ]AAib  poy  ^i^e  50 
ccA^c  CAt)  e  An  aic  Ann  a  ]AAib  An  ibiAn,  •^juf  nuAiji  nAC 
1\Aib  An  "ooccuiii  ceAcc  50  Iuac  bf  -j^gAnniAU^At)  Tr>6]\  ai];. 
bill  muinnci]\  An  ci^e  A5  -oeunAiii  tnle  f'6i]\c  "o'yeua  p6-o 
"oeunAiii  le  meipneAc  a  cu]\  Ann. 

UAinij  An  'ooccui^^  ^aoi  "oei^ie,  aju^^  'o'pA]:|\ui5  fe  "66 
c]Aeu-o  "oo  bi  aiji,  -^juf  •oubAi]\c  i'ei]'eAn  i>.]\\y  50  ^\Aib  ]\ux> 
eijin  m&~]\  einin  Ag  teimmg  Ann  a  bol^.  tloccui^  An 
"ooccuiiA  e  '^5tl]"  ^\mne  ye  b]\eAt:nu5A'6  niAic  ai]\,  acc  ni 
irACAi"6  I'e  ■OAt)Aiii  a  bi  a]'  An  m-bcAlAC  'Lei]\  Chui]i  ye  a 
cltiAi"  te  nA  CAoib  '^5l-1]'  le  nA  •6]vtiiiii,  acc  nio]\  cuaLato 
l^e  i\ti'0  M]\  hit  ax>  56  yisih  An  •otnne  bocc  e  yem  A5 
l\A-6— "Anoi]' !  lloi]'!  nAc  5-cltiinn  cu  e?  noi]M  nAc 
nAC  b]:uit  cu  '5  ei^xeACC  teiy,  Ajteminij?"  Acc  nio]\ 
cu^  An  -ooccui]!  ]\ut)  Ai]\  bic  ):aoi  -oeAiiA,  a^uj'  j'Aoit 
1'e  ■jTAOi  •6ei]\e  50  ]\Aib  An  yeA]\  a]'  a  ceiLt,  ■^Ji-i]'  nAc  ]iAib 

t5 At) Alii   A1]\. 

'OubAi^\c  i^e  be  mnAOi  An  cije  nu  ai]\  CAinij  ^^e  AniAC,  nAC 
]\Aib  Aon  yux)  ai]a  a  ireA^A,  accjuji  cpeit*  ye  yeix\  50  ]AAib  ^^e 
cmn,  •^5llf  50  5-cin]\]:eA-6  i^e  TDjMi^AnnA  cmje  An  I  a 
£>.\\\  nA  liiA^^Ac  A  beA]\]:A-6  cot)lA-6  niAic  -66,  ^511]'  a  yoc- 
■pocAt)  CCA-)"  A  cui]\p.  Ilinne  I'e  y■i\^,  '^5l-1]'  f^-ui^  An  "oume 
bocc  nA  "oiMigAnnA  tnle  ^Jti]'  iruAip  ye  co-oIax)  m6\\  A]\i]' 
ACC  nuAi]\  'ouipj  I'e  c^iy  niATom  bi  ^^e  nio^-  ineAyA  'nA'|\iAni, 
ACC  "oubAijic  ye  ni-y  cuaIato  ye  An  ])u-o  aj  beminij  CAob 
A]"ci5  "oe  Anoif. 

Chtii]A  pAt)  poy  Aip  An  •ooccui]\  isy'iy,  aju]"  CAinij  ye 
ACC  niop  yexixi  ye  yux)  ai]a  bic  oeunAiii.  'O'f'Ag  ye  "o^iug- 
AnnA  eile  leif  An  b]reA|i,  aju]'  ■oubAipc  ye  50  "ociucirAt) 
1'e  i>.y\y  1  t;-ceAnn  i^eAcctiiuine  eile  le  nA  freicpnc.  Hi 
bj:uAi|A  An  X)Uine  bocc  ^roiin^fn  ai]\  bic  Ap  A]a  ^^.5  An  "ooc- 
ciii]\  lei]",  Ajuf  nuAi]A   x)Aini5   An  t)occtji|\  i>~y]y  |:uAip  ]'e  e 
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He  was  saying  then  that  there  was  a  pain  on  him,  but 
that  he  did  not  know  rightly  what  place  the  pain  was  in. 
He  was  in  the  same  way  in  the  evening,  and  they  had 
to  send  for  the  doctor,  and  when  the  doctor  was  not 
coming  quickly  there  was  great  fright  on  him.  The 
people  of  the  house  were  doing  all  they  could  to  put 
courage  in  him. 

The  doctor  came  at  last,  and  he  asked  what  was  on 
him,  and  he  said  again  that  there  was  something  like  a 
bii'deen  leaping  in  his  stomach.  The  doctor  stripped 
him  and  examined  him  well,  but  saw  nothing  out  of  the 
way  witli  him.  He  put  his  ear  to  his  side  and  to  his 
back,  but  he  heard  nothing,  though  the  poor  man  him- 
self was  calling  out :  "Now!  now!  don't  you  hear  it.? 
Now,  aren't  you  listening  to  it  jumping?"  But  the  doc- 
tor could  perceive  nothing  at  all,  and  he  thought  at  last 
that  the  man  was  out  of  his  senses,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  the  mattter  with  him. 

He  said  to  the  woman  of  the  house  when  he  came  out, 
that  there  was  nothing  on  her  husband,  but  that  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  sick,  and  that  he  would  send  her 
medicine  the  next  day  for  him,  that  would  give  him  a 
good  sleep  and  settle  the  heat  of  his  body.  He  did  that, 
and  the  poor  man  swallowed  all  the  medicines  and  got 
another  great  sleep,  but  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning 
he  was  worse  than  ever,  but  he  said  he  did  not  hear  the 
thing  jumping  inside  him  any  longer. 

They  sent  for  the  doctor  again,  and  he  came  ;  but  he 
was  able  to  do  nothing.  He  left  other  medicines  with 
them,  and  said  he  would  come  again  at  the  end  of  a 
week  to  see  him.  The  poor  man  got  no  relief  from  all 
that  the  doctor  left  with  him,  and  when  he  came  again 
he  found  him  to  be  worse  than  before ;  but  he   was  not 
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niof  ine^fA  via  ^loniie  pn  ;  acc  nfo]t  f-eut)  -pe  Aon  ]\ii-o  •6e-^- 
riMii  xs^u]'  ni  ^AAib  yio^'  ai^  bic  Aije  cAt)  e'n  cineAl  cinni]- 
•oo  bi  Ai|i.  "  til  belt)  me  A5  ^l^cAt)  •oVi^Ajm  uaic  I'eAfCA," 
i>.\\  -pei^^eAn,  le  mriAoi  An  cfge,  "iiia^a  nAc  "ocij  liom  ]uid 
Ai|i  bic  •oeAnAtTi  Annj-An  s-cuij'  yeo;  ajui'  iiia^a  nAc 
•octiigiin  qAeut)  aca  ai]a,  ni  leijp-o  me  o]im  6  tjo  cinjnnc. 
UiucjrAit)  mete  nA  yeicpnc  6  Am  50  h-Am  acc  ni  jlAcpATo 
me  Aon  Aiii^iot)  uaic." 

If  Ai]A  eigm  •o'peu'O  An  beAn  An  feAf 5  -oo  bi  iii|i|ii  "oo 
congmAiL  AfceAc.  11tiAi|\  bi  An  'oocciii]i  imcigce  qMiinmt 
y\  mtnnncif  An  cije  le  ceile  Ajuf  jIac  pAt)  coiiiAifle, 
"An  •ooccuijA  b^AA-OAC  pn,"  a^a  pfe,  "  ni  pu  cfAicnin  e. 
"bpttit  po-p  Ajuib  cjieut)  "oubAiiAC  ye?  nAC  nglACfAt)  ye 
Aon  Aiiijiox)  UAinn  feAfCA,  Ajuf  "oubAifC  ye  nAC  jiAib 
eolAf  Ai]A  bic  Aije  A1]A  -OAtiAni.  "  Sup"  Ai]\ !  An  biceAiimAc ! 
ni  ciucfATo  -pe  CAf  An  CAijAfeAc  yd  50  b]AAC.  IxAcpAmAoi-o 
50  "ocf  An  •oocciiin  eile,  mA  ca  feniop  ■pAi'oe  tiAinn,  yem,  if 
ciimA  tiom  pn,  cAicpmi"o  a  fA^Ait."  Dhi  uite  •otnne  a  bi 
Annf A  ceAc  Aif  Aon  pocAl  teice,  Aguf  cuip  pAt)  pof  Aif 
An  "ooccuif  eile,  Ajuf  nuAiji  CAinig  fe  ni  jiAib  Aon  eolAf 
•00  b'  feAf]A  Ai^e-feAn  'nA'oobi  a^  ah  ^-ceu'o-'oocciiijA  acc 
AiiiAin  50  f Alb  eolAf  50  le6]i  Ai^e  Aif  a  n-Aifjio-o  -oo 
jIaca'o.  UAinig  fe  leif  An  -omne  cinn  'o'feic]'inc,  50 
minic,  ^5Uf  ^^c  aiti  a  CAinij  fe  -00  bi  Ainm  eile  Aige  niof 
fAi-oe  'nA  A  ceile  ai]A  a  cmneAf,  AinmneACA  (AnniAnnA) 
nAf  CU15  f  e  f  em,  n  a  tDinne  Aif  bic  eile,  acc  bi  f  1  At)  A-ije  le 
f5Ann]nj JAt)  nA  n-t)A0ine. 

'O'f An  pAt)  niAf  pn  ai]a  feAt)  t)A  mi,  jAn  pof  aj  tjuine 
Aip  bic  c]ieut)  t)o  bt  ai]\  An  bpeAf  bocc,  Ajuf  nuAif  nAc 
lAAib  An  loocctJi^A  pn  A5  t)eAnAiti  itiaic  Aip  bic  "66,  |:uAi|t 
pAt)  t)occuiii  eile,  A^uf  Ann  pn  t)occt3ip  eile,  no  50  ]iAib 
uile  t)Occui]\  A  bi  Annp a'  ^-contJAe  aca,  f aoi  '6e^\^e,  Ajuf 
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able  to  do  anything,  and  he  did  not  know  what  sort  of 
sickness  was  on  him.  "  I  won't  be  taking  your  money 
from  you  any  more,"  says  he  to  the  woman  of  the  house, 
"because  I  can  do  nothing  in  this  case,  and  as  I  don't 
understand  what's  on  him,  I  won't  let  on  *  to  be  under- 
standing it.  I'll  come  to  see  him  from  time  to  time,  but 
I'll  take  no  money  from  you." 

The  woman  of  the  house  could  hardly  keep  in  her 
anger.  Scarcely  ever  was  the  doctor  gone  till  she 
gathered  the  people  of  the  house  round  her  and  they 
took  counsel.  "  That  doctor  braduch,''  says  she,  *'  he's 
not  worth  a  traneen  ;  do  you  know  what  he  said — that 
he  wouldn't  take  any  money  from  me  any  more,  and  he 
said  himself  he  knew  nothing  about  anything;  suf  on 
him,  the  behoonuch,  he'll  cross  this  threshold  no  more  ; 
we'llgo  to  the  other  doctor  ;  if  he's  farther  from  us,  itself, 
I  don't  mind  that,  we  must  get  him."  Everybody  in  the 
house  was  on  one  word  with  her,  and  they  sent  for  the 
other  doctor ;  but  when  he  came  he  had  no  better  know- 
ledge than  the  first  one  had,  only  that  he  had  knowledge 
enough  to  take  their  money.  He  came  often  to  see  the 
sick  man,  and  every  time  he  would  come  he  would  have 
every  name  longer  than  another  to  give  his  sickness ; 
names  he  did  not  understand  himself,  nor  no  one  else 
but  he  had    them  to  frighten  the  people. 

They  remained  that  way  for  two  months,  without  any- 
one knowing  what  was  on  the  poor  man  ;  and  when  that 
doctor  was  doing  him  no  good  they  got  another  doctor, 
and  then  another  doctor,  until  there  was  not  a  doctor 
in  the  county,  at  last,  that  they  had   not  got,   and  they 

*  To  "  let  on  "  is  universally  used  in  Connacht,  and  most  parts  of  Ireland 
for  to  "  pretend."     It  is  a  translation  of  the  Irish  idiom. 
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CA>ill  p^t)  6.  l^n  M]^5i"0  teoj  ■6.511^'  b'ei^iu  x)6ib  cui-o  -o'i. 
n-CAll^c  x)\6l  l,e1i-Ai]\5iot)  y^JMt  te  f>A>  n-toc. 

Dhf  pA^t)  m^i^  pn  le  teic-1i)li^"DAirj  ^5  conjtiiAil  •ooccvnn 
1e^y,  A51.1]'  n^v  "ooccuipi-o  ^5  r/^b-M]AC  ■ojAujA.nn^  -oo,  ^^uf 
Ml  -ouine  bocc  a.  bf  i\iMriA.]\  be^CMJce  ^Aoniie  pn,  4>>5 
ei]\i  je  tom  A^JUf  r^-n^,  50  ni\c  ^Mb  lln]'.^  -jreolA.  M]i,  a>cc 
4vn  cjAoicion  a^u]'  n^  cniwiii^  Miu\in. 

bill  I'e  y^oi  "oeiixe  coiii  ■oon^  pn  511]^  ^i]a  eijin -D'yeu-o  fe 
pub^t,  AJU]'  -o'lniti^  4>v  joile  u^i-6,  ^^i-'f  bii-o  iiioja  ^n 
C]iioblof-o  Leip  51^enn  A.]\Ain  buij,  no  "oeoc  b^nne  m\\  "oo 
j'lug^t)  A.5UI"  bi  tnte  'onine  A.5  ]\^x)  50  iTi-b'yeA]i]i  •06  hi.y 
pAJMb,  Aju]"  but)  beA^5  A-n  c-ion^n^^.'o  pn;  iti^]\  n^c  ]\Mb 
Ann  Acr  111^]^  bei-6eA.-6  -p^Aite  1  mbin-oent. 

Aon  i<N  xsiiuxin,  nuM]\  bi  i^e  'nr^  piToe  ai]a  ci^CAOi]\  ^5 
■oop^s]'  xsn  ni^e,  'ji.  ^jAi-^nuj^-o  yein  A.nn  ■pA.n  ceA.]%  •^^uf 
muinnci|A  An  cije  uile  imcijce  AmAc,  aju]-  ^^n  -oume  Ann 
Acc  e  ^ein,  CAinij^  ■peAnt)uine  bocc  a  bi  A5  ia^a^aai-o  "o^ipce 
o  A1C  50  I1-AIC  ftiA]"  cum  An  'oo]AAip  A5U]"  x)'Aiuni5  ye  f.-eAjA 
An  cige  'nnA  fui-oe  Ann^^A'  ^-cacaoi]^,  acc  bf  I'e  coiii 
Vi-Acnuigce  pn  aju]-  coiii  CAicce  pn  <^u\\  ai^a  eigin  -o'aic- 
neocA-o  -oume  e.  "Ua  me  Ann  I'o  a]\'i^^  aj  ia|\]aat6  "oeipce 
Ann  Ainm  "Oe,"  An|"  An  I'eA-p  bocc,  "  acc  5t6i]\  "oo  "Oia 
A  mAi5i]'ci]\  c]Aeut)  -oo  bAin  "ouic  nf  cu^^a  An  -peAiA  ceu'onA 
A  connAijic  me  'Leic-btiA"6A;n  6  fom  nuAi]\  bf  me  Ann  I'o, 
50  b]:6i]U5*OiA  o]\c." 

"A^AA  A  SheumAi]',"  ^]\  i^An  yeA]^  cinn,  "1]'  mife  nAC 
b]reu-o]:At)  innpnc  "ouic  c]\eu-o  -oo  bAin  "OAm,  acc  ca  pof 
A^Am  A1]A  Aon  |AU"o,  nAC  mbei"6  me  bfAt)  ai^   An  c-^^AoJAt 

ro." 

"Acc  CA  b]\6n  0]Am  "o'yeicpnc  mA]A  ca  cu,"  a]\  j^An  ve\\^- 
ceAc,  "nAC  t)ci5  leAC  innpnc  "OAm  cia  An  caoi  a^a  co-puig 
■pe  leAC  ?  cpeu"o  a  'oubAi]\c  nA  "ooccui|at6  ?" 

"TIa  •ooccui]ai-6  !"  A]\  I'An  ]:eA]A  cmn,  "mo  liiAllAcc 
opjiA  !    ni'l  po]'  Ai]A  'OA'OAm  aca,    acc  nf  coip  "OAm  beic  A5 
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lost  a  power  of  money  over  them,  and  they  had  to  sell  a 
portion  of  their  cattle  to  get  money  to  pay  them. 

They  were  that  way  for  half  a  year,  keeping  doctors 
with  him,  and  the  doctors  giving  him  medicines,  and  the 
poor  man  that  was  stout  and  well-fed  before,  getting 
bare  and  thin,  until  at  last  there  was  not  an  ounce  of 
flesh  on  him,  but  the  skin  and  the  bones  only. 

He  was  so  bad  at  last  that  it  was  scarcely  he  was  able 
to  walk.  His  appetite  went  from  him,  and  it  was  a 
great  trouble  to  him  to  swallow  a  piece  of  soft  bread  or 
to  drink  a  sup  of  new  milk,  and  everyone  was  saying 
that  he  was  better  to  die,  and  that  was  no  wonder,  for 
there  was  not  in  him  but  like  a  shadow  in  a  bottle. 

One  day  that  he  was  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  door  of 
the  house,  sunning  himself  in  the  heat,  and  the  people 
of  the  house  all  gone  out  but  himself,  there  came  up  to 
the  door  a  poor  old  man  that  used  to  be  asking  alms 
from  place  to  place,  and  he  recognised  the  man  of  the 
house  sitting  in  the  chair,  but  he  was  so  changed  and  so 
worn  that  it  was  hardly  he  knew  him.  "  I'm  here  again, 
asking  alms  in  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  poor  man  ; 
"  but,  glory  be  to  God,  master,  what  happened  to  you, 
for  you're  not  the  same  man  I  saw  when  I  was  here  half 
a   year  ago  ;  may  God  relieve  you  !" 

"  Arrah,  Shamus,"  said  the  sick  man,  "  it's  I  that  can't 
tell  you  what  happened  to  me ;  but  I  know  one  thing, 
that  I  won't  be  long  in  this  world." 

"  But  I'm  grieved  to  see  you  how  you  are,"  said  the 
beggarman.  "  Tell  me  how  it  began  with  you,  and  what 
the  doctors  say." 

"  The  doctors,  is  it  r  "  says  the  sick  man,  "  my  curse  on 
them ;  but  I  oughtn't  to  be  cursing  and  I  so  near  the  grave  ; 
5?// on  them,  they  know  nothing." 


56  An  Alp-'Lti-i.c)\6>. 

e-5>]xuine  Ajuf  tni]'e  com  ^056.^'  pn  nom'  hi^y,  "yu]:"  o\\\\6>. 
ni'l  eol^i"  M]\  bic  ac^." 

"b'ei"oi]\,"  A.]A  ■pA.n  -oeiiAceA^c,  "50  bpeu-oiTMnn  -p^in 
bife^^c  CA.bo.ipc  -ouic,  rxs  n-inne6|'^  -o^m  qieux)  t-ri.  o\\x:. 
X)ei]\  pAX)  50  mbt-oim  coIa^c  ^i]\  Mcf-oili),  ^S^r  ^ip  tiA. 
lui'beA^nnA.ib  aca  iiiaic  le  nA>  beigeAf." 

1\inne  An  ye^-y  cmn  5^.1^6.  "llt'l  ireA^jvleijif  ^nn  i^a.' 
5-con-OAe,"  A]\  I'e,  "nAc^\Mb  /snn  fo  biom  ;  n^-c  bpuib  te^c 
i>.r\  e^llAij  A>  bf  ^.5^111  is^\  b.n  b):eiltii  "oiotc^  le  n^  n-ioc  ! 
i^cc  ni  b]-ni<i^i)^  me  -|.-6i]\i5in  "oi-  ti>.-^i>.x)  6  "oume  ai]\  bic  a.ca>, 
i>.cx:  ^^^ue6yi>.^^6  me -oinc-i^e  mA]A  •o'ei]\i5  fe  -o^m  is^\\  vzuy." 
A^uy  isnn  y\n  cug  -j'e  cuncA^'  "oo  a.i]a  uibe  pi^n  ^  liiocuij; 
•j'e,  Ajuf  •Ml^  mbe  put)  a  "d'ohtdui  j  n^  "ooccuiin-o. 

'0'ei]'c  An  -oeijAceAc  beip  50  cu]\AmAC,  Agup  nuAi]i  c)\ioc- 
nui 5  pe  An  pjeut  uile,  "a'piApiAuij  ye  -oe,  "  cAt)  e  An  pope 
pAipce  1  Ai]\  Ap  CU1C  uu  -00  co-oIa-6  r  " 

"1p  m6mpeu]A  a  bf  Ann,"  Ap  pAn  -ouine  cmn,  '*  acc  bT  ye 
50  -oii^eAc  bAjnce,  Ann  pAn  Am  pm." 

"TlAib    pe    plinc,"  App   An    'oei]\ceAC. 

"Ill  pAib,"  Ap  peipeAn. 

"1lAib  -|^\ocAn  tnpge  no  CAipe  a'  pic  cpf-o?"  A]\p  An 
"oeipceAc. 

*'  bill,"  A]i  peipeAn. 

"An  'ocigtiom  An  foAipc  peicpnc?" 

"  U15  50  "oeimin,  Ajup  CAipbeunpAit)  me  "ouic  Anoip  e." 

tD'eipi^  pe  Ap  A  CACAOip  Agup  coiii  'oon a  Ajup  bi  pe,  pcpAC- 
Aii  pe  e  pein  ai]i  ajai-o,  no  50  'ocAinij  pe  cum  nA  h-Aice 
Ann  Ap  luit)  pe 'nnA  co'otA'6  An  c]AAcn6nA  pin.  Dli]\eAC- 
nuij  peAp-nA-'oeipce  Aip  An  aic,  CAmAtt  pA-OA,  Agu]'  Ann 
pin  c]\om  pe  Aip  An  bpeup  Ajup  cuai-o  pe  Anonn  'p  AnAll 
Agup  A  co]ip  tubcA  Ajup  A  ceAnn  cpomCA  A5  pmeujiCACc 
Ann  pnA  buibeAnnAib,  Ajup  AmeApg  An  luibeA]mAi5  'oo  bf 

"O'eipij  pe  pAOi  -oeijAe,  Ajup  t)ubAipc  pe,  "UApeniAjA 
pAOil    me,"  Agup  cpom  pe  e  pein   pfop   A]\fp,  A^up  coj-uig 
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"Perhaps,"  says  the  beggennan,  "I  could  tind  you  a 
relief  myself,  if  you  were  to  tell  me  what's  on  you.  They 
say  that  I  be  knowledgable  about  diseases  and  the  herbs 
to  cure  them." 

The  sick  man  smiled,  and  he  said:  "There  isn't  a 
medicine  man  in  the  county  that  1  hadn't  in  this  house 
with  me,  and  isn't  half  the  cattle  I  had  on  the  farm  sold 
to  pay  them.  I  never  got  a  relief  no  matter  how  small, 
from  a  man  of  them  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened  to 
me  first."  Then  he  gave  him  an  account  of  everything 
he  felt  and  of  everything  the  doctors  had  ordered. 

The  beggarman  listened  to  him  carefully,  and  when  he 
had  finished  all  his  story,  he  asked  him  :  "  What  sort  of 
field  was  it  you  fell  asleep  in  ?  " 

"A  meadow  that  was  in  it  that  time,"  says  the  sick 
man  ;  "  but  it  was  just  after  being  cut." 

"  Was  it  wet,"  says  the  beggarman. 

"  It  was  not,"  said  he. 

"  Was  there  a  little  stream  or  a  brook  of  water  running 
through  it?"  said  the  beggarman. 

"  There  was,"  says  he. 

"  Can  I  see  the  field  ?  " 

"  You  can,  indeed,  and  I'll  show  it  to  you." 

He  rose  off  his  chair,  and  as  bad  as  he  was,  he  pulled 
himself  along  until  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  lay 
down  to  sleep  that  evening.  The  beggarman  examined 
the  place  for  a  long  time,  and  then  he  stooped  down 
over  the  grass  and  went  backwards  and  forwards  with  his 
body  bent,  and  his  head  down,  groping  among  the  herbs 
and  weeds  that  were  growing  thickly  in  it. 

He  rose  at  last  and  said  :  "  It  is  as  I  thought,"  and  he 
stooped  himself  down  again  and  began  searching  as  be- 
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^5  CUA]AC115A"6  rriAH  )\oniie  pn.  ^65  ye  /^  ce^nii  An  Vi>.]\6^ 
tiAi|i,  Aguy  "bt  luib  "beAg  jt^^y  Ann  a  lAiiii.  "An  "byeiceAnn 
cu  pn,"  A]A  -pe,  *'  A1C  Ai]A  bic  Ann  6i^;inn  a  byA^Ann  An  luib 
yeo    Ann,  btonn    Alp-tuAc]\A    AnAice  teiy,   Ajuy  fiui^   cu 

Alp-luACHA." 

"Cat)  e  An  caoi  biruil  poy  a^a-o  pn  ?"  A]iy  An  "ouine 
cinn,  "  IDA  mbut)  inAjt  pn  -oo  bt  ye,  iy  "0615  50  n-mne6]'A'6 
nA  •ooccuiyit)  -oAni  6  yoniie  yeo." 

"  50  "ocujAix)  IDiA  CI  All  -ouir,  nAbAC  leiynA  -oocciiiyib," 
Ayy  An  tDeiyccAc,  "ni'l  lonncA  acc  baIIca  AiTiAtDAn.  A 
"oeiinin  leAr  Ay  y,  Ajuy  cyem  nnye,  jtiy  Alp-luAcyA  a 
yliiig  cu;  nAc  "oubAiyc  cu  yem  ^uy  tiiocuij  cu  yuo  eipn 
A5  leimni^  Ann  "oo  bolg  An  c6a"o  Ia  'y^^T  ^^  beic  cinn. 
b'e  yni  An  Alp-luAcyA,  a^u]'  niAy  vo  bt  An  aic  yin  Ann 
TOO  bolg  ycyAin]^eu]\Ac  leiy  1  x)co]'ac,  bt  ye  1111-yuAirhneAC 
innci,  A^'oul  Anonn'y  AnAll,  acc  nuAi)i  bt  yecuplA  lAinnci, 
yocjAuig  ye  e  yem,  A^uy  yuAi]\  ye  An  aic  conip6]\CAihAil 
A^uy  ym  e  An  c-A"6bAy  yAbyuil  cu  aj  conjihAil  corii  CAnA 
yni :  mi>.]\  uile  jyenn  "o'a  byuil  cu  a^  ice  btonn  An  Alp- 
luAC]\A  yin  Aj  yA^Ail  An  liiAic  Ay.  Ajuy  "oubAiyc  cu  yem 
liom  50  yAib  'ooleAc-CAob  acca,  iy  i  ym  An  CAob  'n  aic  a 
byuil  An  yut)  5]iAnnA  'nnA  coiimuToe." 

ntoy  cyeit)  An  yeAy  e,  a  "ocoyAC,  acc  Icau  An  "oeiiiceAc 
•OA  cothyAt)  leiy,  A5  cyucu  ja"6  "66,  juy  b'  e  An  ytyinne  a 
bt  ye  AjyAX),  Ajuy  nuAi]\  CAini^  a  beAn  Ajuy  a  injeAn  Aiy 
Aiy  Ayty  -oo'n  ceAc,  lAbAi]\  ye  leo-yAn  An  caoi  ceu-onA 
Ajuy  bt  yiA"o  yeit)  50  leoji  le  nA  cyei"oeAiiiAinc. 

Tlioy  cyeix)  An  'oume  cinn,  e  yem,  e,  acc  bt  yiAt)  uile  A5 
lAbAiyc  leiy,  50  byuAiy  yiA-o  buAi-6  Aiy,  yAoi  -oeiye;  Ajuy 
CU5  ye  ceAt)  'ooib  cyt  "ooccuii^i-oe  "oo  jIao"6ac  AyceAc  le 
ceile,  50  n-mne6]'A'6  ye  An  ygeul  nuAt)  yo  "ooib.  CAinig 
An  cyiuy  le  ceile,  Ajuy  nuAiy  -o'eiyc  yiAX)  leiy  An  nieAt) 
A  bi  An  TDeiyceAC  aj  yA"o,  A5uy  le  coiiiyA-o  nA  inbAn,. 
yinne  yiA-o  gAiye  A^uy  •oubAi]ic  yiA-o  nAc  yAib  lonncA  acc 
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fore.  He  raised  his  head  a  second  time,  and  he  had  a 
little  green  herb  in  his  hand.  "  Do  you  see  this  ?  "  said 
he.  "Any  place  in  Ireland  that  this  herb  grows,  there 
be's  an  alt-pluachra  near  it,  and  you  have  swallowed  an 
alt-pluachra." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ? "  said  the  sick  man.  "  If  that 
was  so,  sure  the  doctors  would  tell  it  to  me  before 
now." 

"The  doctors  !  "said  the  beggarman.  "Ah  I  God  give 
you  sense,  sure  they're  only  a  flock  of  07nadawns.  I  tell 
you  again,  and  believe  me,  that  it's  an  alt-pluachra  you 
swallowed.  Didn't  you  say  yourself  that  you  felt  some- 
thing leaping  in  your  stomach  the  first  day  after  you 
being  sick  ?  That  was  the  alt-pluachra  ;  and  as  the  place 
he  was  in  was  strange  to  him  at  first,  he  was  uneasy  in 
it,  moving  backwards  and  forwards,  but  when  he  was  a 
couple  of  days  there,  he  settled  himself,  and  he  found  the 
place  comfortable,  and  that's  the  reason  you're  keeping 
so  thin,  for  every  bit  you're  eating  the  alt-pluachra  is 
getting  the  good  out  of  it,  and  you  said  yourself  that  one 
side  of  you  was  swelled  ;  that's  the  place  where  the  nasty 
thing  is  living." 

The  sick  man  would  not  believe  him  at  first,  but  the 
beggarman  kept  on  talking  and  proving  on  him  that 
it  was  the  truth  he  was  saying,  and  when  his  wife  and 
daughter  came  back  again  to  the  house,  the  beggarman 
told  them  the  same  things,  and  they  were  ready  enough 
to  believe  him. 

The  sick  man  put  no  faith  in  it  himself,  but  they  were 
all  talking  to  him  about  it  until  they  prevailed  on  him 
at  last  to  call  in  three  doctors  together  until  he  should  tell 
them  this  new  story.  The  three  came  together,  and  when 
they  heard  all  the  boccuch  (beggarman)  was  saying,  and 
all  the  talk  of  the  women,  it  is  what  they  laughed,  and 


■60  An  Alp-UiA.c]\^. 

AiiiA-OAin  uile  50  lei]i,  ^511^'  5U)\b'ei\u-o  eile  ^miiac  Y  ^m&.c 
A  bi  Ai]i  ye/sji-Mi-cije,  A511]'  5^6  o-inin  ^  bi  aca  ai]i  a>  cin- 
ne^.]"  /Ml  c-^m  ■po,  hi  fevis  um]\,  ']"  Cjii  huM]\e  nioj'irA.i'oe'nA 
lioiiiie  pn.  t)  yA5  pAX)  bui-oeul  no  cupl^  bui-oeul  be  n-oL 
^5  An  b]:eAp  bocc,  aju]'  -o'linci^  pA"o  leo,  A5  iiiAgAX)  ^-aoi 
An  ]\viX)  A  -oubAijic  nA  innA  ^vi]\  fUnj  ye  An  Alp-luAcpA. 

'OubAi]\c  An  -oeii^ceAc  nuAijA  bi  piAt)  nncijce.  "Ili'L 
lonjAncAp  Ai]t  bic  ojaiti  nAc  hyu^l  cu  i^a^aiI  beipg  iiiaY 
AiTiATDAin  inA]\  lAT)  pin  AUA  beAC.  nt'l  Aon  tDoccuip  nA 
yeAp-Lei^ip  1  n-6i]Ainn  Anoip  a  '6eAn}:Ap  Aon  itiaic  -ouic-pe 
Acc  Aon  peAp  AiiiAin,  Agiip  ip  p6  pin  TIIac  'OiApmA'OA, 
PpionnpA  Chul-11i-t)pnn  ai]\  b]\UAc  tocA-Ui-geA-opA 
An  x)occuip  ip  peApp  1  5-ConnAccAib  nA  'p^A  CU15  cuigib. 
"Ca  bpib  Loc-Ui-^eA-o^iA  r"  £s]\y  An  tjinne  cinn.  "  Sbiop 
1  5-con'OAe  Sbbiji^;  ip  boc  mop  e,  Ajiip  ca  An  Pjnonnp^ 
'nnA  c6iiintiit)e  Aip  a  bpuAC,"  Ap  ye,  "  Agnp  itia  jl^i-cAnn 
cu  mo  comAipbe-pe  pAcpAix)  cu  Ann,  mAp  'p  e  An  caoi 
T)eipeAnnAc  aca  aja-o,  Ajup  but)  c6i]i  'oinc-pe,  a  liiAi^ip- 
cpeAp,''  Ap  ye  Ag  cionco-o  be  mnAoi  An  ci^e,  "•00  cli]i  iac 
(•o'piACAib)  Ai|i,  •cub  Ann,  mA'p  niAic  bcAC  t)'yeA]A  a  beic 
beo." 

"lllAipeA-o,"  App  An  beAn,  "  •6eun).'Ainn  put)  Aip  bic  a 
pbAnocA'o  e." 

"TTlAp  pin,  cuip  50  t)Ci  P]\ionnpA  Chuib-t1i-t3pnn  e," 
A]i  peipeAn. 

"  'OlieunpAinn  pem  put)  ai)\  bic  be  mo  pbAnu  JAt),"  App  An 
peAp  cmn  "mAp  CA'p  AgAm  nAC  bpib  a  bpAt)  AjAni  be 
mA]iCAin  Aip  An  c-pAoJAb  po,  munA  nt)euncAp  put)  ei^in 
t)Am  A  beA]i|:Ap  con^nAiii  Agu]'  poipi^m  t)Am." 

"lllAp  pm,  ceit)  50  t)ci  An  PpionnpA,"  Ap  pAn  t)6ipceAc. 
"tlut)  Aip  bic  A  liieApAnn  cu  50  nt)eun]:Ait)pe  m  aic  *6uic 
but)  coip  t)uic  A  t)eAnAiii,  a  ACAip,"  App  An  injeAn. 
"lli'L  t)At)Am   be  t)eAnAm   mAic  -66  acc   t)ub  50  t)ci  An 
PpionnpA,"  App  An  t)ei]iceAc. 
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said  they  were  fools  altogether,  and  that  it  was  some- 
thing else  entirely  that  was  the  matter  with  the  man  of 
the  house,  and  every  name  they  had  on  his  sickness  this 
time  was  twice — three  times — as  long  as  ever  before. 
They  left  the  poor  man  a  bottle  or  two  to  drink,  and  they 
went  away,  and  they  humbugging  the  women  for  saying 
that  he  had  swallowed  an  alt-pluachra. 

The  boccuch  said  when  they  were  gone  away :  "  I 
don't  wonder  at  all  that  you're  not  getting  better,  if 
it's  fools  like  those  you  have  with  you.  There's  not  a 
doctor  or  a  medicine-man  in  Ireland  now  that'll  do  you 
any  good,  but  only  one  man,  and  that's  Mac  Dermott 
the  Prince  of  Coolavin,  on  the  brink  of  Lough  Gara,the 
best  doctor  in  Connacht  or  the  five  provinces." 

"  Where  is  Lough  Gara  ?  "  said  the  poor  man. 

"  Down  in  the  County  Sligo,"  says  he ;  "  it's  a  big 
lake,  and  the  prince  is  living  on  the  brink  of  it ;  and  if 
you'll  take  my  advice  you'll  go  there,  for  it's  the  last  hope 
you  have  ;  and  you,  Mistress,"  said  he,  turning  to  the 
woman  of  the  house,  "ought  to  make  him  go,  if  you 
wish  your  man  to  be  alive." 

"  Musha ! "  says  the  woman,  "  I'd  do  anything  that 
would  cure  him." 

'*  If  so,  send  him  to  the  Prince  of  Coolavin,"  says  he. 

"I'd  do  anything  at  all  to  cure  myself,"  says  the  sick 
man,  "  for  I  know  I  haven't  long  to  live  on  this  world 
if  I  don't  get  some  relief,  or  without  something  to  be 
done  for  me." 

"  Then  go  to  the  Prince  of  Coolavin,"  says  the  beggar- 
man. 

"Anything  that  you  think  would  do  yourself  good, 
you  ought  to  do  it  father,"  says  the  daughter. 

"There's  nothing  will  do  him  good  but  to  go  to  the 
Prince  of  Coolavin,"  said  the  beggarman. 
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1]'  iiiA-n  pn  X}\  p^t)  ^5  Aji^innc  aju]'  ^g  cuiblmc  50  -oci 
An  oToce,  A5U]"  i:uA.i)\  An  'oei]\ceAC  LeAbuit)  cui^e  4>nn]'A' 
]'ciob6l  AJU]'  coj-uij  ye  aj  AiAjumc  £>.]\\]-  ai]\  niATOin  50 
inbu-6  c6t\\  -out  50  "oct  An  P]\ionn]^A,  aju]'  "bi  An  beAn  aju]' 
An  injeAn  ai]A  Aon  yocAl  lei]^,  ^5"]-  yuAi]\  pAt)  buAit)  Aip 
An  bpeA]\  cmn,  -pAOi  •oeine ;  aju]'  "oubAijtc  ye  50  ^AAcpA-o 
I'e,  Aju]'  •oubAl]^c  An  injeAn  50  ^lAcpAX)  y\ye  lei]-,  le 
t:AbAi]\c  Ai]\e  '66,  Agu]"  "oubAipc  An  loeiiiceAc  50  ]AAC|.-At) 
I'ei^-eAn  be6-'pAn  le  CAi]^beAnu  An  bocAi]\  'D6ib.  ''Aju]" 
belt)  mi^'e"  i>.\\y  An  beAn,  "  ai|a  pone  An  bAi]'  te  b-immbe 
A5  i:AnAiiiAinc  lib,  50  'ociuc]:ai'6  pb  ai]\  Aip" 

T)'ti5nnii5  pAt)  An  CApAll  aju]^  ciii]i  pA-o-pAOi  An  5cai]ac 
e,  Agu*!'  5IAC  y^isv  Ion  i^eActriiiume  leo,  A]AAn  aju]^  bA^un 
A5ii]^  iiibeACA,  A^ii]'  t)'inici5  yiAX)  leo.  llioi\  yeux)  i'ia-q 
•onl  ]\6  yA-OA  An  cent)  I  a,  iiia^  bi  An  l-'eA];  uinn  coiii  Iaj  I'm 
nAi\i.'eut)  ye  An  c]AACAt)  a  bi  ye  -[ta^aiI  Ann^A*  ^-cai^^c 
peAi'Aiii,  Acc  bi  ye  moy  ye-^yy.  An  t)AiAA  Ia,  Ajn]"  -©'i^An  pi  At) 
mle  1  t)reAC  yeilineA]iA  ai]i  c4>oib  An  bocAip  An   oit)ce  pin 

A^U]'     CUAIt)    pAt)      A1]\     AJAIt)    Ajlif    A1]1     inA1t)in,    AgU]'       An 

r]\oiiiAt)  Ia  Ann]'An  cpAcnonA  CAinij  piAt)  50  b-Aic-coiii- 
niii"6e  An  phyionnpA.  \)h\  ceAC  t)eAy  ■<^i5&  ■^■'1^  bnuAc  An 
•  locA,  le  cuiiit)AC  ctnge  ai]i,  AineA]'^  nA  5-0^1  Ann. 

ID'yA^  yiAt)  All  CApAll  Agu]'  An  CAi]\c  1  inbAile  beAg  a 
bi  AnAicele  1u\ic  An  pii|\ionnyA,  A511]'  fnibAilpAt)  nile  le 
ceile  50  t)-CAini5  ytcsX)  cuin  An  cije.  CIuiato  -|'iAt)  AfcoAC 
^An  5-ci-|xeAnAC  Ajtif  t)'pAp\ui5  piA-o,  *'  a|i  yeuv  piAt)  An 
P]\ionnyA  ti'yeicymc."  T)ubAi]ic  An  peApbj-'o^AnuA  50 
pAib  ye  Ag  ice  a  beile  acc  50  tJciucpAt)  I'e,  b'emiji,  nuAi|i 
bei"6eAt)  I'e  yett). 

CAim5  An  P]\ionn)'A  yem  A^xeAc  ai]i  An  inoimit)  pn 
A51.I]'  t)'pApiui5  ye  "oiob  c]ieut)  t)o  bi  I'lAt)  A5  iA|i]AAit). 
'0'ei]M5  An  yeAp  cmn  Ajuf  t)ubAi]\C]'eleip  juji  AjiApjiAit) 
conjnAiii  6  nA   on6i]\   t)o  bi   -|'e,    aju]"  "o'mni]'  I'e  An  pgeul 
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So  they  were  arguing  and  striving  until  the  night 
came,  and  the  beggarman  got  a  bed  of  straw  in  the 
barn,  and  he  began  arguing  again  in  the  morning  that 
he  ought  to  go  to  the  prince,  and  the  wife  and  daughter 
were  on  one  word  with  him  ;  and  they  prevailed  at  last 
on  the  sick  man,  and  he  said  that  he  would  go,  and  the 
daughter  said  that  she  would  go  with  him  to  take  care 
of  him,  and  the  boccuch  said  that  he  would  go  with  them 
to  show  them  the  road ;  "  and  I'll  be  on  the  pinch 
of  death,  for  ye,  with  anxiety,"  said  the  wife,  "  until  ye 
come  back  again." 

They  harnessed  the  horse,  and  they  put  him  under  the 
cart,  and  they  took  a  week's  provision  with  them — bread, 
and  bacon,  and  eggs,  and  they  went  off.  They  could 
not  go  very  far  the  first  day,  for  the  sick  man  was  so 
weak,  that  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  shaking  he  was 
getting  in  the  cart ;  but  he  was  better  the  second  day, 
and  they  all  passed  the  night  in  a  farmer's  house  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  they  went  on  again  in  the 
morning;  but  on  the  third  day,  in  the  evening,  they 
came  to  the  dwelling  of  the  prince.  He  had  a  nice 
house,  on  the  brink  of  the  lake,  with  a  straw  root,  in 
among  the  trees. 

They  left  the  horse  and  the  cart  in  a  little  village  near 
the  prince's  place,  and  they  all  walked  together,  until 
they  came  to  the  house.  They  went  into  the  kitchen, 
and  asked,  "Couldn't  they  see  the  prince?"  The  ser- 
vant said  that  he  was  eating  his  meal,  but  that  he 
would  come,  perhaps,  when  he  was  ready. 

The  prince  himself  came  in  at  that  moment,  and  asked 
what  it  was  they  wanted.  The  sick  man  rose  up  and 
told  him,  that  it  was  looking  for  assistance  from  his 
honour  he  was,  and  he  told  him  his  whole  story.   "And 
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uile  •00.  *'  'lloif  611  "ocij  te  "o'on6i]\  6.on  i'oijii  j'ln  u6.b6i]AC 
X)6.m  ?  "  is]\  ye,  nuMji  c]\iocinii5  fe  is  -pgeut. 

niot)  Ai]i  bit  'oeA«n|:M-6  me  mo  -oiccioll  m\\  vo  fon,  mi>.]\ 
CAinig  cu  coiii  ^'A"OA  pn  te  m']f-eic]'inc--]^e.  b'otc  A.n  ce^^Ac 
•OAm  5A>n  mo  ■oiccioll  -oeuriMTi.  Ua]a  fUA-|'  aiiii^'a  bp<N]\lui]'' 
If  pon  A-n  luit)  A  ■oubA.i]\c  isn  -pe^-n  -ouine  a^ua  Ann  pn 
leAC.  Shltng  cu  Alp-liiAC|\A,  no  ]\ux)  eipn  eile.  Ua]\ 
ytiAp  'p^'  bpAj^Uiip  liom." 

Ctij  pe  ptiAp  lei|^  e,  Ajup  ip  e  An  beile  a  bt  Aije  An  Ia 
pn  510CA  m6|\  "oe  mAi]\cpe6il  pAillre.  ^^^^^l^l^  pe  jpeim 
mop  Ajup  ctii]A  pe  Aip  plACA  e,  aju]'  C115  pe  -oo'n  "omne 
bocc  le  n-ice  e. 

"  0]\6  !  C]\eA"o  ACA"o'  on6i]i  A^tDeAnAiii  Ann  pn  Anoip," 
App  An  x)tiine  bocc,  "  nio]\  pluig  me  oipcA-o  Ajnp  coipt:  tube 
■o'peoil  Aip  bic  le  ]AAicce,  ni'l  Aon  ^oile  ajaiti,  ni  C15  liom 
•OA"OAm  ice." 

"bi  -oo  toyx:  a  -oiiine/'  App  An  PpionnpA,  "  ic  e  pin 
niiAi]!  A  "oeipim  leAC  e." 

"O'lc  An  peAp  bocc  An  oipcAX)  ■^5lJf  "o'petix)  pe,  AccnuAip 
lei5  pe  An  p^iAn  Ajnp  An  ^Ablog  Ap  a  Iaihi  cui]i  An 
PpionnpA  1AC  (-o'pACAib)  Aip  lA-o  -00  cojbAil  Apip,  A>5up 
•00  copiJA-o  Ap  An  nuA-6.  Congbuij  pe  Ann  pn  e  A5 
ice,  50  pAib  pe  ]\ei-6  le  plevi^'^A-o,  Agiip  nio]i  pent)  pe 
pAoi  "oeipe  Aon  jpeim  eile  plnjAt)  "oa  bpAJAX)  pe  ceut) 
piincA. 

tluAip  connAi]\c  An  PpionnpA  nAC  •ociucpA-6  leip  cuil- 
leAt)  -oo  plujA-o,  cuj  ye  ahiac  Ap  An  ceAc  e,  A-jup  -oubAipc 
p6  leip  An  mjin  Ajtip  leip  An  c-peAn-t)ei]iceAC  ia-o  no 
leAnAmAinc,  Ajnp  pnj  pe  An  yei>.]\  leip,  aiiiac  50  moinyeu]! 
bpeAJ  jl^P  "00  bi  op  comne  An  cije,  Agup  ppocAn  beAj 
uij^je  A5  pi    cpit)  An  moinyeup. 

Cug  pe  50  bjAUAc  An  c-ppocAin  e,  ^gu]'  "otibAi|ic  pe  leip, 
lume  piop  ai]\  a  bolg  ■^jup  a  ceAnn    conjbAil  op  cionn 
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now  can  your  honour  help  me  ?  "  he  said,  when  he  had 
finished  it. 

"  I  hope  I  can,"  said  the  prince ;  "  anyhow,  I'll  do 
my  best  for  you,  as  you  came  so  far  to  see  me.  I'd 
have  a  bad  right  not  to  do  my  best.  Come  up  into  the 
parlour  with  me.  The  thing  that  old  man  told  you  is 
true.  You  swallowed  an  alt-pluachra,  or  something  else. 
Come  up  to  the  parlour  with  me." 

He  brought  him  up  to  the  parlour  with  him,  and  it 
happened  that  the  meal  he  had  that  day  was  a  big  piece 
of  salted  beef  He  cut  a  large  slice  off  it,  and  put  it  on 
a  plate,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor  man  to  eat. 

"  Oro  !  what  is  your  honour  doing  there  ?  "  says  the 
poor  man  ;  "  I  didn't  swallow  as  much  as  the  size  of  an 
egg  of  meat  this  quarter,*  and  I  can't  eat  anything." 

"  Be  silent,  man,"  says  the  prince ;  "  eat  that,  when  I 
tell  you." 

The  poor  man  eat  as  much  as  he  was  able,  but  when 
he  left  the  knife  and  fork  out  of  his  hand,  the  Prince 
made  him  take  them  up  again,  and  begin  out  of  the  new 
(over  again).  He  kept  him  there  eating  until  he  was 
ready  to  burst,  and  at  last  he  was  not  able  to  swallow 
another  bit,  if  he  were  to  get  a  hundred  pounds. 

When  the  Prince  saw  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
swallow  any  more,  he  brought  him  out  of  the  house,  and 
he  said  to  the  daughter  and  the  old  beggarman  to  follow 
them,  and  he  brought  the  man  out  with  him  to  a  fine 
green  meadow  that  was  forenent  t  the  house,  and  a 
little  stream  of  water  running  through  it. 

He  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and  told 
him  to  lie  down  on  his  stomach  over  the  stream,  and  to 
hold  his  face  over  the  water,  to  open  his  mouth  as  wide 

*  i.e.,  this  quarter  of  a  year. 

t  forenent,  or  forenenst  :=  over  against. 
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£>.r}  t-Ufge,  ^511)'  A  beuL  •o'yo^'gA.ilc  cotii  nio]^  A-Jiif  'o'yeu'0|:A.t) 
ye,  Agu]^  ^  congbAil,  beA^^-n^c,  A5  bMnc  lei]-  ^.n  uij^^e, 
■*'  ■^5U]"  y^n  miii  pn  50  ciuiti  A.5U|'nA.con]\ui^,  6.i]\-o'A.nA>Tn," 
^1^   V^>    "5°    bj-'eicp-o    cu    c]Aeu-o    eij^eocA]" 'ouic." 

^liGAtt  M^  ye6.]\  bocn  50  mbei-oeAt)  I'e  ]'ocm]a,  (>-'^\iY  fin 
I'e  d>  cojip  Avi]i  6>n  byeu]!,  £>~'^uf  con^buij  -|^e  a«  beul  ifoy- 
gMtce  o]'  cionn  A^n  c-fpocAin  tiifje,  ^guf  -o'yAn  ye  Ann 
yin  g^n  co^A^AUJAt). 

CliUAit)  6.11  P]Monn]"A.  cimciobl  01.115  i^t^c^  6.^]\  My,  m^\  a 
cut,  •^S^r  cA^p^AAving  "pe  A>n  inje^n  ^guf  ^n  ]'eA.n-i:eA]\  ieiy, 
A^ii]'  If  6  An  -pocAl  'oeipeAnnAc  a  "oubAi^iu  i^e  leiy  An 
byeA^  cmn,  "bi  cinnce"  a]!  -pe,  *' Agup  ai|i  •o'AnAm  nA 
cui]A  co|A  A-pAO,  CIA  be  Aiji  bic  ]\M-o  ei|\e6cAf  -onic." 

til  |AAib  An  "oiiineboccceAcpAiiiA-ouAipe'nnAtuToeiiiAitpm 
niiAi]ACO]nii5]\ii-o  eijin  A5co]\|\ii5At)rAob  Apci^-oe  Agnp  liio- 
CA15  -j^e  ]\\iX)  eijin  A5  ceAcc  yxosy  Ann  a  ygonnAc,  Agup  A5 
x)ub  A1]\  Aip  A]\i]\  UAinig  ye  ptiAf,  AgupcuATO  pe  ai|\  Aip  rp'i 
no  ceic]ie  tiAijAe  An-oiAij  a  ceite.  CAini^  pe  pAoi  "oeijAe  50 
■oci  A  beut,  Ajup  -j^eAp  I'e  Aip  hi^yy  a  ceAngA  acc  p^Ann- 
]\ui5  pe  Agtip  cuAm  pe  aija  Aip  Api]^,  acc  1  ^ceAnn  CAniAitl 
big  CAinig  I'e  I'UAp  An  "OApA  tiAi]\,  ^511]'  peAp  ye  Aip  bA]ip 
A  ceAngA,  ■6>5«p  teim  i^e  piop  pAoi  -oeipe  AnnpAn  tii]'5e. 
bill  An  PpionnpA  Ag  bpeAcnuJAt)  50  geup  Aip,  Agup 
glAOt)  1^6  AiTiAc,  "  nA  co]i]Uii5  pop,"  tiiA]i  bi  An  peAp  tjul 
A5  eipije. 

b'eigin  'oo'n  •ouine  bocc  a  benb  p-opgAibu  A]ifp  Agiip 
■o'pAn  pe  An  caoi  cetnonA,  iy^uy  ni  p^ib  p6  moimit)  Ann,  no 
50  iDCAinig  An  tJApA  -put)  puAp  Ann  a  p50]\nAc  An  caoi 

CeU-onA,  ^5Up  iUAIt)  -p^  Aip  Aip    Ap'ip  CUplA  11A1]1,  AlTlAll  A'f 

iTiAp  bi  pe-pjAnnjiuigce,  acc  pAoi  -oeipe  CAinigpeipeAn  mAp 
An  ceu-o-ceAnn  puAp  50 -oci  An  beul  Agup -poAp -pe  Aip  bApp 
A  ceAngAjAjup  p'Aoi  -oeipe  nu  Aip  ihocuij  pe  bolAt)  An  uipge 
pAOi,  bemi  pe  yiop  AnnpAn  cpjiocAn. 
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as  he  could,  and  to  keep  it  nearly  touching  the  water, 
and  ''  wait  there  quiet  and  easy,"  says  he ;  "  and  for 
your  life  don't  stir,  till  you  see  what  will  happen  to 
you." 

The  poor  man  promised  that  he  would  be  quiet,  and 
he  stretched  his  body  on  the  grass^  and  held  his  mouth 
open,  over  the  stream  of  water,  and  remained  there 
without  stirring. 

The  prince  went  backwards,  about  five  yards,  and 
drew  the  daughter  and  the  old  man  with  him,  and  the 
last  word  he  said  to  the  sick  man  was  :  "  Be  certain,  and 
for  your  life,  don't  put  a  stir  out  of  you,  whatever  thing 
at  all  happens  to  you." 

The  sick  man  was  not  lying  like  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  something  began  moving 
inside  of  him,  and  he  felt  something  coming  up  in  his 
throat,  and  going  back  again.  It  came  up  and  went 
back  three  or  four  times  after  other.  At  last  it  came  to 
the  mouth,  stood  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  but  frightened, 
and  ran  back  again.  However,  at  the  end  of  a  little 
space,  it  rose  up  a  second  time,  and  stood  on  his  tongue, 
and  at  last  jumped  down  into  the  water.  The  prince 
was  observing  him  closely,  and  just  as  the  man  was 
going  to  rise,  he  called  out :  "  Don't  stir  yet." 

The  poor  man  had  to  open  his  mouth  again,  and  he 
waited  the  same  way  as  before ;  and  he  was  not  there  a 
minute  until  the  second  one  came  up  the  same  way  as 
the  last,  and  went  back  and  came]  up  two  or  three 
times,  as  if  it  got  frightened ;  but  at  last,  it  also,  like 
the  first  one,  came  up  to  the  mouth,  stood  on  the  tongue, 
and  when  it  felt  the  smell  of  the  water  below  it,  leaped 
down  into  the  little  stream. 
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CbogMp  All  P|\ioiv.i]'A,  AJU]'  •oubxMiic  I'e  "tloi]'  ca  'n 
CA|\c  ^5  ceA.cc  o]\]\i>^,  X)'oib]M§  An  -pAlAnn  a  bi  'yty.'  m Aipcyeoil 
TAX) ;  noif  cuicyM-o  pi^v  AmAc."  A^ufpul  "oo  bi  An  -jtocaI 
A]' A  "beul  C111C  An  c]itomA'6  ceAnn  le  "plAp"  Ann^'An 
ui^^ge,  Agup  momix)  'nnA  "oiai^  pn,  teiTn  ceAnn  eite  piop 
Ann,  Agup  Ann  pn  ceAnn  eile,  no  ju^a  c6itiai]ii j  piAt),  ci'nj, 
1'e,  peAcc,  occ,  nAoi,  -oeic  5-cinn,  Aon  ccAnn  t)eii5,  -oa 
ceAnn  -oeu^. 

"Sin  -oui^in  aca  Anoif "  a]\  p  An  Ppionn^^A,  "Sin  e  An 
c-aI,  nio^i  CAinig  An  c--peAn-riiACAi]i  yoy." 

Dhi  An  -peA^  bocc  "out  '5  eipije  A-jiif,  acc  jIao-o  ah 
PjiionnpA    Ai]A.     "  "JTAn    itiaii    a  bjruib  cu,   nto]A   CAim^  ah 

lilACAIjl." 

'"O'^An  pemA]\  "oo  b'l  ^^e,  acc  nto]i  CAinij  Aon  ceAnn  eile 
AtiiAC,  A^iip  -o'yAn  ^-e  nfo]'  mo  ^a  ceAC|iAiiiAt)  UAi]ie.  bhi 
An  P]iionnfA  pein  aj  ei]ii5e  mi-fuAimneAc,  m]\  cajIa  nAc 
5-coiA]i6cAt)  An  peAn-Alc-ptuACjiA  co|^  ai]a  bir.  bhi  An 
■otnne  bocc  corii  pA^iviijce  pm  A^iip  coiii  Iaj  pin  50  111' 
b'peApp  leip  eijMJe  'nA  pAnAiiiAinc  mA]\  a  ]\Aib  pe,  a^u]^ 
Ann  Aint)e6in  jac  puit)  a  •onbAi]AC  An  P]MonnpA  bi  pe  aj 
peApAiii  puAp,  ntiAi]i  puj  An  P]\ionnpA  Aip  a  bcAC-coip  A511]' 
An  'oei]\ceAc  ai]i  An  5-coip  eile,  Agiip  "oo  congbmjpiA'o 
piop  6  jAn  bui-oeACAp  "Oo. 

"O'pAn  piAX)  ceAcpAtiiA-o  UAipe  eile,  gAn  pocAl  "00  pAt), 
Ajtip  1  5-ceAnn  An  AmA  pin  liiocuij  An  "ouine  bocc  pti-o 
eigin  A5  cojipuJAt)  Apip  Ann  a  c^oib,  acc  pcACC  n-UAi]\e 
nio]'  meApA  'nA  poiiiie  peo,  Ajiip  ip  Aip  eigin  'o'peii'o  pe  e 
pein  -oo  con^bAil  o  pgpcA'OAC.  bhi  An  put)  pin  aj  coppu- 
5AX)  le  caiiiaII  niAic  Ann,  Ajiip  pAoil  pe  50  ]iAib  a  cojip 
peiibcA  An  CAob  Apcijleip.  Ann  pin  copuij  An  nii-o  a^ccacc 
puAp,  ■6-51-ip  cAini^  pe  50  -oci  a  beul  Agup  cuait)  pe  ai]\ 
Aip  A]itp.  UAinig  pe  pAOi  "oeipe  coiii  pA"OA  pn  gup  cuip 
An  Touine  bocc  a  '6a  Tiieu]\  Ann  a  beul  Agup  pAoil  pe 
5peim  pAJAil  iii)i]ii,     Acc  niA'p  obAnn  cuip  pe   a  tiieupA 
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The  prince  said  in  a  whisper:  "Now  the  thirst's 
coming  on  them ;  the  salt  that  was  in  the  beef  is 
working  them  ;  now  they'll  come  out."  And  before  the 
word  had  left  his  mouth,  the  third  one  fell,  with  a  plop, 
into  the  water;  and  a  moment  after  that,  another  one 
jumped  down,  and  then  another,  until  he  counted  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve. 

"  There's  a  dozen  of  them  now,''  said  the  prince  ; 
"that's  the  clutch;  the  old  mother  didn't  come  yet." 

The  poor  sick  man  was  getting  up  again,  but  the 
prince  called  to  him :  "  Stay  as  you  are ;  the  mother 
didn't  come  up." 

He  remained  as  he  was,  but  no  other  one  came  out, 
though  he  stayed  there  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  prince  himself  was  getting  uneasy  for  fear  the  old 
alt-pluachra  might  not  stir  at  all.  The  poor  man  was  so 
tired  and  so  weak  that  he  wished  to  get  up ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  prince  told  him,  he  was  trying  to  stand 
on  his  feet,  when  the  Prince  caught  him  by  one  leg, 
and  the  boccuch  by  the  other,  and  they  held  him  down 
in  spite  of  him. 

They  remained  another  quarter  of  an  hour  without 
speaking  a  word,  or  making  a  sound,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  poor  man  felt  something  stirring  again  in 
his  side,  but  seven  times  worse  than  before ;  and  it  's 
scarcely  he  could  keep  himself  from  screeching.  That 
thing  kept  moving  for  a  good  while,  and  he  thought  the 
side  was  being  torn  out  of  himself  with  it.  Then  it  began 
coming  up,  and  it  reached  the  mouth,  and  went  back 
again.  At  last  it  came  up  so  far  that  the  poor  man 
put  the  two  fingers  to  his  mouth  and  thought  to  catch 


7©  An  Alp-lu^c]iA. 

'^xe^c  1]"  lu/Mce  'tiA  pn  cua^ix)  ^n  q'eMi  A>lc-pluAC]i^  6.i]i 

" '0|\  !  A  biceMiniAi 5 !"  a.]\  p^n  P]\ionnp^,  "  c^-o  cuige 
]unn'  cu  I'm?  H^^c  'ou'bM]^c  me  le^u  jmi  coja  -oo 
cuji  A]- At).  tTiA  C15  fe  laiAf  Ap'i]'  iTAn  50  -pocM]!." 
D'  ei^in  "ooib  yAiiAiiiAinc  te  teAC-iiAi*|\  niA^\  "oo  "bi 
I'eAii-niACAin  iTA  n-Alp-luAciiA  pjAnn^Mii^ce,  A^uf  "bi 
pAicciop  v]\]\^  te6.cz  aitiac.  Acc  CAini^  p  puAf  Aiiip,  yAOi 
'6ei]\e ;  b'eToi^A  50  jiAib  ah  iomA]\ctiT6  r:A]\c'  U]\]\^  aju]- 
nto|i  yeu-o  pf  bolAt)  An  uifge  a  "bi  A5  cu]a  cACtJijce  tii]A]\» 
feAfAiii,  no  b'eit)i]i  50  ]iai1d  p  UAijneAC  Y  ^if  a  clAinne 
•o'imceAcc  uaici.  Ai]a  liiot)  ai]a  bic  CAinijpi  aiiiac  jobA]!]! 
A  belt  Ajup  feAf  pf  Ai]\  A  ceAnjA  coin  pAt)  Agup  beiceA 
Ag  coiiiAipeAni  ceiqAe  -pcix),  ^gup  Ann  pn  lenn  p  inAp 
"ooteim  A  b-At  ]\oiiTipi,  ApceAc'pAn  uipje,  A^uf  bu-6  c]AUinie 
cojAAn  A  cuicim'  peAcc  n-iiAi|Ae,  'nA  An  pbAp  a  ]iinne  a 
clAnn. 

bill  An  P]nonn]'A  A^up  An  bei]AC  eile  A5  b^AeAcnuJAX). 
Aip  pm,  50  b-iomlAn,   A^up  but)   beAg  nAc  pAib  pAicciop 

0]1]\A,  A    n-AnAl  t)0  CA]\pAin5,     A1]A    CAglA    JO    p5Ann]\6cAt) 

pAt)  An  beicToeAc  jjiAnnA.    CoitiIuac  Ajup  temipi  A]'ceAC 
\e>-n  inpge  cAp]\Ain5  pAt)  An  peAp  Aip  Aip,  Agup  cuip  pAt) 

A1)i  A  t)A  C01]'  A]\ip  e. 

Dhi  pe  cp'i  IniAipe  5 An  pocAb  "00  bAbAipr,  acc  An  cent) 
poc^t  A  tDubAipc  pe,  but)  b-e  "ip  t)ume  nuAt)  me." 

Conjbui j  An  PpionnpA  Ann  a  ceAc  pein  te  coicft)eAp  e, 
'^5^r  ^^'5  r^  Aipe  m6]A  Ajup  beAcu ja"6  mAic  t>6.  Leij  pe 
•66  imceAcc  Ann  pm,  Agup  An  in  jeAn  aju]'  An  t)ei]\ceAC 
leip,  Agu]'  -ou'ilcuij  pe  oijAeAt)  Agu]'  pijm  t)o  jlACAt)  uaca. 

"  O'peApp  bom  'ni.  t)eic  bpuncA  ai]a  mo  Iaiiii  pein,"  Ap 
pe,  "jnp  cionncuij  mo  teijeAp  aiiiac  coiii  niAic  yin  ;  nAp 
leigp'o'OiA  50  njlAciTAinn  pijin  no  leic-pi'n  uaic.  CliAilt 
cu  51)  Leop  le  t)occuipib  ceAnA." 
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hold  of  it.  But  if  he  put  in  his  fingers  quick,  the  old 
alt-pluachra  went  back  quicker. 

"  Oh,  you  behoonach  !"  cried  the  prince,  "  what  made 
you  do  that?  Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  let  a  stir  out 
of  you  ?     Remain  quiet  if  she  comes  up  again." 

They  had  to  remain  there  for  half  an  hour,  because 
the  old  mother  of  the  alt-pluachras  was  scared,  and  she 
was  afraid  to  come  out.  But  she  came  up  at  last,  per- 
haps, because  there  was  too  much  thirst  on  her  to  let  her 
stand  the  smell  of  the  water  that  was  tempting  her,  or 
perhaps  she  was  lonesome  after  her  children  going  from 
her.  Anyhow,  she  came  up  to  his  mouth,  and  stood  there 
while  you  would  be  counting  about  four  score ;  and 
when  she  saw  nothing,  and  nothing  frightened  her,  she 
gave  a  jump  down  into  the  water,  like  her  clutch  before 
her  ;  and  the  plop  of  her  into  the  water  was  seven  times 
heavier  than  theirs. 

The  prince  and  the  other  two  had  been  watching  the 
whole,  and  they  scarcely  dared  to  breathe,  for  fear  of 
startling  the  horrid  beast.  As  soon  as  ever  she  jumped 
down  into  the  water,  they  pulled  back  the  man,  and  put 
him  standing  again  on  his  two  feet. 

He  was  for  three  hours  before  he  could  speak  a  word ; 
but  the  first  thing  he  said  was :  "  I'm  a  new  man." 

The  prince  kept  him  in  his  own  house  for  a  forthight, 
and  gave  him  great  care  and  good  feeding.  He  allowed 
him  to  go  then,  and  the  daughter  and  the  boccuch  with 
him  ;  and  he  refused  to  take  as  much  as  a  penny  from 
them. 

"  I'm  better  pleased  than  ten  pounds  on  my  own  hand," 
said  he,  "that  my  cure  turned  out  so  well;  and  I'd  be 
long  sorry  to  take  a  farthing  from  you  ;  you  lost  plenty 
with  doctors  before." 


A]Ai]'  ^B^r  l^^i^^t^*  ^^""^  V^  ^o"^  biiT6eA.c  TDe'n  -oei^Ace^c 
bocc  5U|A  conjbuij  ye  A>nn  a.  cca^c  ].-ein  50  -oci  a.  bA]'  e. 
A5111'  cotii  f£>.X)  -6.']'  bt  ^-e  yein  beo  nioiA  Iwb  ye  pof  i>.^\  ^n 
b):eu]\  ^Id.^'  ^]\fi\  Ajuf,  ]\u-o  eile ;  x)^  mbeit)eA.t)  cinneAf 
no  eA]-l<sinre  6.i]i,  nt  h-iA."o  n^  -ooccui^Mt)  a.  ^I^o-oa.'o  i^e 

but)  beAj  6.t\  c-ionjiiist)  ]'ni  ! 


pdiDiN  o'ceaLLais  asus  qn  easo^. 

A  bpA-o  6  I'oin  bi  ]:eA]i  x)'is]\'  bVinin  pAiotn  0'CeAllM5 
'miA>  coiimuToe  1  115^]^  "oo  Uu^im  1  gcoiTO^-e  n-^  J^^^^^^"^^* 
Aon  tiiAi-Qin  Aiii Ain  -o'eiiMg  i^e  50  nioc  ^gu]'  ni  ^^.ib  po]'  ■^ige 
ci^  x^n  c-^m  A  bi  ^-e,  m-^]\  bi,  yoi^^y  bjieAJ  6'n  n 56^.1^^15 
t)f  t)uit  Aige  le  -01.11  50  h-Aon^c  CACAi]i-nA.-mA>|\c  te  ycoi\c 
A]'Ait  "OO  •bfoL. 

llf  \\i>.\h  ye  ^^1oy  nio  'n a  C]\t  liiite  ai]\  ^n  mb6cA]\  50  ■ocAinig 
'O0]\C4>>t)A.]'m6]i  Ai]\,  Agu]'  co^^uij  cic  C]\oni  A.5  cuicim.  Con- 
niM]\c  i"e  ce^xc  ni6]\  ^meAi'x^  cn<^nn  cnncioll  CU15  ceut)  I't^c 
6'n  nibocA]!  ^.gu]'  -oubiMiic  ]'e  lei]^  yem,  "  ]\AcpM-6  me  cum 
^n  ct^e  pn,  50  •ocei-o  ^n  cic  ca]\c."  nuAi]\  cu-Mb  ye  cum 
i^n  cfje,  bt  An  "ooha^  foi^gAilce,  aju]"  A^ceAC  lei]\  Con- 
nAi]\c  I'e  yeonijiA  m6}i  ai]a  CAOib  a  tAime  cle,  ajuj'  ceine 
b]\eAJ  'p^i""  nsi^^NCA.  Suit)  ye  yfoy  ai]a  ycot  Le  coiy  An 
bAtlA,  Aguy  nfo]\  b]:AX)A  guy  co^'uij  ye  A5  cuicim  'nn^ 
cot)lAt),  nuAi]\  connAiyc  ye  eA]'65  m6]\  Ag  ceAcc  cum  no>. 
cemeAt)  Ajuy  leAg  yi  ginib  Aiy  leic  An  ceA^lAig  ^^1^']' 
•o'imcij.  tlfoji  byA-OA  50  -ocAinij  yt  Aiy  Aiy  le  jinib  eile 
Aguy  leA5  Aiy  leic  An  ceAJlAij  e,  Aguy  p'imcij.  tjf  yJ 
A5  imteAcc  Aguy  Ag  ceAcc  50  yAib  CAjuiAn  m6]i  5ini6  Aiy 
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They  came  home  safely,  and  he  became  healthy  and 
fat.  He  was  so  thankful  to  the  poor  boccuch  that  he 
kept  him  in  his  own  house  till  his  death.  As  long  as  he 
was  alive  he  never  lay  down  on  green  grass  again  ;  and 
another  thing,  if  there  was  any  sickness  or  ill-health  on 
him,  it  isn't  the  doctors  he  used  to  call  in  to  him. 

That  was  small  wonder ! 


PAUDYEEN  O'KELLY  AND  THE 
WEASEL. 
A  LONG  time  ago  there  was  once  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Paudyeen  O'Kelly,  living  near  Tuam,  in  the  county 
Galway.  He  rose  up  one  morning  early,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  time  of  day  it  was,  for  there  was  fine  light 
coming  from  the  moon.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the  fair 
of  Cauher-na-mart  to  sell  a  sturk  of  an  ass  that  he 
had. 

He  had  not  gone  more  than  three  miles  of  the  road 
when  a  great  darkness  came  on,  and  a  shower  began 
falling.  He  saw  a  large  house  among  trees  about  five 
hundred  yards  in  from  the  road,  and  he  said  to  himself 
that  he  would  go  to  that  house  till  the  shower  would  be 
over.  When  he  got  to  the  house  he  found  the  door 
open  before  him,  and  in  with  him.  He  saw  a  large 
room  to  his  left,  and  a  fine  fire  in  the  grate.  He  sat 
down  on  a  stool  that  was  beside  the  wall,  and  began 
falling  asleep,  when  he  saw  a  big  weasel  coming  to  the 
fire  with  something  yellow  in  its  mouth,  which  it  dropped 
on  the  hearth-stone,  and  then  it  went  away.     She  soon 


All  re^jl^c.  Ace  y^oi  •oei^te^t)  niiA>i]A  •o'lmci^  p  'o'ei]M5 
PAi"ofn,  A>5U]'  cui]A  ]"e  An  meAt)  6\\\  a  bf  CjAUinmjce  aici  Min 
AfDocA,  AjDf  AinAc  leif. 


tlf  i^Aib  i^e  A  b-jTAt)  imcijce  ^\i\\  cuaIm-6  fe  An  eAyog 
A5  ceAcc  'nnA  -oiMJ  '^'S^y  i  -^-S  f5|AeAT>A0it  com  1i-a|1"o  te 
pfobAib.  CuAi-6  p  ]Aonii  pATofn  ai^  An  iiibocA^A  Aguf  1  aj 
lubA]\nui5  Anonn  Y  ■^1''^^^  ■^S^M"  ■^^S  ia])]\ai-6  ^tieim  i'50]\- 
nAi^  'o'l-'AJAi'L  Ai^.  Of  mAi"oe  niAic  -oa^aac  aj  pAi-otn  aju]' 
conjbuig  i^e  t  uato  50  "ocAinij  bei]AC-i:eA]Ai'UA]\  l3f  mA"OA"6 
niAic  A5  fe6.]\  ACA,  Agiif  ]uiAi5  ye  AfceAc  1  bpoll  '-['An 
nibAtlA  f. 


CuAi'o  pAix)tn  cum  An  AonAi5,  A^u-p  Ann  aic  e  beic  cfj- 
eAcc  A  bAite  lei]'  An  Aiiijiot)  a  ]:uai]a  i^e  ai]i  a  i'eAn-A]'Al, 
mA]A  f'AOil  ]'e  A1H  mATom  50  mbei-oeAt)  ]'e  A5  -oeAnAm, 
ceAnninj  ye  CApAll  le  cum  x)e'n  aiujiq-o  a  bAin  fe  "oe'n 
CAfoig,  Ajuf  CAinig  ye  a  bAile  Ajup  e  A5  mA]\cui  jeAcc. 
1lu  Ai]A  CAinig  ye  coiii  yA-OA  leip  An  aic  a|\  cuip  An  mA'OA'6  An 
CAfog  Ann  f  An  bpolt,  CAmij  ff  AmAC  jAoime,  cu^leim  yu^y, 
A^u]'  yuAi^v  5]ieim  f^oiAnAij  ai]\  An  5-cApAll.  Uofuig  An 
CApAll  A5  y^t,  Ajup  nio]\  yeux)  pAiDtn  a  ccApAt),  no  50 
X)CU5  fe  leim  ApceAc  1  j-cIai]'  m6i]A  a  bi  lionuA  'o'uipje 
A^uf  •oe  liiulAC.  X)\  ye  'ja  bACA-6  aju]-  '^a  CAcrAt)  50 
luAC,  50  -ocAinig  y)\\  fUAf  a  bi  ccacc   a]'  ^-^^^^^^i    '^S^T 

•6lbl]A  I'lAT)  An   GAfOJ. 

Uu5  pAiioin  An  CApAll  a  bAile  leif,  Aguf  cui|^  ye  Af- 
ceAC  1  -oceAc  nA  mbo  e,  Aguf  cuic  -pe  'nnA  codIa-o. 

Aip  niAi-oin,  Ia  aija  nA  iiiaiiac,  ■o'eijMJPAnofn  50  moc,  Ajup 
CUA1-6  I'e  Am  AC  le  tnf^e  Ajup  feA]\  cAbAi]\c  -oon  cApAll. 
11uAi]\  cuAit)  ye  AmAC  connAi]ic  ye  An  eAfoj  A5  ccacc 
AiiiAC   £sy   ceAC  nA   mbo,    A5up  i  foUiijce  le  yuil.     "ITlo 
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came  back  again  with  the  same  thing  in  her  mouth,  and 
he  saw  that  it  was  a  guinea  she  had.  She  dropped  it  on 
the  hearth-stone,  and  went  away  again.  She  was  coming 
and  going,  until  there  was  a  great  heap  of  guineas  on  the 
hearth.  But  at  last,  when  he  got  her  gone,  Paudyeen 
rose  up,  thrust  all  the  gold  she  had  gathered  into  his 
pockets,  and  out  with  him. 

He  was  not  gone  far  till  he  heard  the  weasel  coming 
after  him,  and  she  screeching  as  loud  as  a  bag-pipes. 
She  went  before  Paudyeen  and  got  on  the  road,  and  she 
was  twisting  herself  back  and  forwards,  and  trying 
to  get  a  hold  of  his  throat.  Paudyeen  had  a  good  oak 
stick,  and  he  kept  her  from  him,  until  two  men  came  up 
who  were  going  to  the  same  fair,  and  one  of  them  had  a 
good  dog,  and  it  routed  the  weasel  into  a  hole  in  the 
wall. 

Paudyeen  went  to  the  fair,  and  instead  of  coming  home 
with  the  money  he  got  for  his  old  ass,  as  he  thought 
would  be  the  way  with  him  in  the  morning,  he  went  and 
bought  a  horse  with  some  of  the  money  he  took  from  the 
weasel,  and  he  came  home  and  he  riding.  When  he 
came  to  the  place  where  the  dog  had  routed  the  weasel 
into  the  hole  in  the  wall,  she  came  out  before  him,  gave 
a  leap  up  and  caught  the  horse  by  the  throat.  The  horse 
made  off,  and  Paudyeen  could  not  stop  him,  till  at  last  he 
gave  a  leap  into  a  big  drain  that  was  full  up  of  water 
and  black  mud,  and  he  was  drowning  and  choking  as  fast 
as  he  could,  until  men  who  were  coming  from  Galvvay 
came  up  and  banished  the  weasel. 

Paudyeen  brought  the  horse  home  with  him,  and  put 
him  into  the  cows'  byre  and  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning,  the  day  on  the  morrow,  Paudyeen  rose 
up  early  and  went  out  to  give  his  horse  hay  and  oats. 
When  he  got  to  the  door  he  saw  the  weasel  coming  out 


fe^cc  miLe  niAlli^cc  0]\c,"  £>.]\  p^i-oin,  "  co.  yo-iccio]- opm 
50  bjruil  Mi6.cMn  'oeAnc^  aj^sT)."  Cu6.it)  i^e  is]-T:e£>.c,  '^5Uf 
yuAi]i  ^'e  A>n  CApA.tt,  pei]\e  bo-b^^inne,  A-gu]'  -oi.  l^og  m^i^b. 
UAinig  ye  aiii^c  ^JU]'  cui]^  ye  iti^kX)^!)  a.  bi  -Mje  Mit>iA.i5ti6. 
li-e^^^oige.  "pu^).!]!  Ml  m:^v&.x)  51^elm  uiii|M  Aguf  |:uA>ip 
I'l^-e  5l^eini  m\\  mi  triA.'o^t).  Dtno  ttja.'oAs'o  iiimc  e,  ^cc 
b'ei^in  "oo  is  jj^eim  i^jAoile^-o  yul  UMingP^i-oin  p^f ;  ^cc 
congbuij  ye  ^  fuil  v^]^]^^  50  by^cMt)  ye  t  A5  "oul  ^]'ce^c  1 
tnbocAn  be^g  ^a.  t)i  mja  'bjtuA.c  Ioca>.  C^nig  pM-oin  ^.5 
jAic,  ^5Uf  ntiMp  bt  -pe  ^5  -mi  mbocMtifn  be^g  cuj  -pe  cp4>>- 
CAt)  "oo'n  tTi;^t)A>'6  •6-5ti|'  cui|^  -pe  |:eA.|A5  Mp,  AStip  cuil^  fe 
Ayce^c  ]\oinie  e.  TltiMi^  cu/m"6  d>n  tiiA^'o^t)  ^pcexi^c  copuij 
l^e  ^5  CAcp^nc.  CuAit)  PatoTii  A^xe^c  aju]'  coniiMHC  ye 
feAn-cAitle4>.c  Ann  |'A.n  5-coi]ineut.  *0'pA].^\iii5  y^  "ot  ^n 
bj-'ACM-o  y1  eii^yo-^  A5  ceAcc  ^pceAc. 

*'  lit  fA^cMt)  me,"  iy]\  I'An  cAible^c,  "  ca  meb)\e6it)ce  be 
56>Ia]a  iiiiblceAc  Agvif  iiiuni>w  •oceno  uu  A-niAcjo  CA-p*.  gld^c- 
yM-6  cu  UAim  e." 

Coiii  y£yX)  Ajtip  bi  pAi-otn  Ajtif  -6.n  c^lleAc,  ^5  cMnu,  bi 
An  mM)/^&  ^5  ceAnn^-o  Apce^c,  no  50  "ouuj  pe  leimpuii>p 
j:aoi  ■oeiiAe^i.t),  ^jup  pu^  pe  5]Aeitn  fSOjmMJ  ai]\  mi  5-cMb- 

SgpeMo  pye,  a^u]'  'oub^ijic,  '*  cog  t)toni  t)o  lii^'o^t)  ^ 
p^iotn  111  Ce^llMJ,  Ajup  tDeunpMt)  tne  pe^p  pM-obip 
•oioc." 

Chuip  pM-ofn  1AC  (o'pACMb)  Mp  An  mA-OAt)  a  jpeim 
]'5^oileA"6,  Agup  'DubM)\c  pe,  "Innip  "omii  cia  cu,  no  ca"o 
yist  is]\  liiApb  cu  mo  CApAbt  ■^jup  mo  b^  ?" 

'*  AjupcA-o  pACt)CLi5  cupA  leAC  An  c-6p  a  pAib  me  CU15 
ceux)  bliA-OAin  '5A  c)\uinniU5At)  AmoApg  cnoc  Agup  gleAnn 
An  •DoriiAin." 

"  SaoiI  me  gup  eApoj  a  bt  lonnAX),"  Ap  pAi-oin,  "no  ni 
bAinpmn   le  'oo   cuit)  oiy ;  Agup  two  eibe,  mi.  ca  cu  cuig 
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of  the  byre  and  she  covered  with  blood.  "  My  seven 
thousand  curses  on  you,"  said  Paudyeen,  "  but  I'm  afraid 
you've  harm  done."  He  went  in  and  found  the  horse,  a 
pair  of  milch  cows,  and  two  calves  dead.  He  came  out 
and  set  a  dog  he  had  after  the  weasel.  The  dog  got  a 
hold  of  her,  and  she  got  a  hold  of  the  dog.  The  dog  was 
a  good  one,  but  he  was  forced  to  loose  his  hold  of  her 
before  Paudyeen  could  come  up.  He  kept  his  eye  on 
her,  however,  all  through,  until  he  saw  her  creeping  inlo 
a  little  hovel  that  was  on  the  brink  of  a  lake.  Paudyeen 
came  running,  and  when  he  got  to  the  little  hut  he  gave 
the  dog  a  shake  to  rouse  him  up  and  put  anger  on  him, 
and  then  he  sent  him  in  before  himself.  When  the  dog 
went  in  he  began  barking.  Paudyeen  went  in  after  him, 
and  saw  an  old  hag  (cailleach)  in  the  corner.  He  asked 
her  if  she  saw  a  weasel  coming  in  there. 

"  I  did  not,"  said  she ;  "  I'm  all  destroyed  with  a  plague 
of  sickness,  and  if  you  don't  go  out  quick  you'll  catch 
it  from  me." 

While  Paudyeen  and  the  hag  were  talking,  the  dog  kept 
moving  in  all  the  time,  till  at  last  he  gave  a  leap  up  and 
caught  the  hag  by  the  throat.     She  screeched,  and  said  : 

"  Paddy  Kelly  take  off  your  dog,  and  I'll  make  you  a 
rich  man." 

Paudyeen  made  the  dog  loose  his  hold,  and  said  : 
"  Tell  me  who  are  you,  or  why  did  you  kill  my  horse  and 
my  cows  ? " 

"And  why  did  you  bring  away  my  gold  that  I  was  for 
five  hundred  years  gathering  throughout  the  hills  and 
hollows  of  the  world  r " 

"  I  thought  you  were  a  weasel,"  said  Paudyeen,  "  or 
I  wouldn't    touch  your  gold  ;   and  another  thing,"  says 


78  pAi-oin  O'Ce^ll-M^  aju]"  An  e^^^og. 

cent)  bLiA-'OAin  aija  ait  cfAOgAl  ^o  ca  ^^e  i  n-Mn  louic  im- 
ceAcc  cum  iuiAinini]\" 

"  llinrie  me  coi]\  Yn6]\  i  m'oi^e,  a^u]"  CAim  le  beic  f^Aoilce 
6m'  yulMnj  miw  C15  le^c  pee  puncA  loc  Aim^on  ceu-o  iy^uy 
c]\i  yicit)  Ai|:i\ionii  ■OAm." 

"  Ca  biruit  An  c-Aiiajico?"  a]a  pAToin. 

"  eijMJ  Ajuf  iA6mAi]i  1.-A01  fgeic  aca  of  cionn  cobAijA 
big  1  5-coi]Aneut  nA  pAijice  pin  Amui^,  Ajup  jeobATo  cu 
pocA  tioncA  'o'6]\.  loc  An  pee  ptincA  ai]i  pon  nA  n-Aip 
pionn  Aju]'  belt)  An  ciiit)  eile  AjAt)  yein.  tluAip  a  bAin- 
peAp  cu  An  leAC  t)e'n  foocA,  peicpt)  cu  mAt»At)  m6]tt)ub  A5 
ceAcc  Am  AC,  acc  nA  biot)  Aon  pAicciop  ope  ;  ip  mAC  'OAiii- 
pA  e.  lIuAip  A  ^eobAp  cu  An  c-6p,  ceAnnuij  An  ceAc  Ann 
A  bjTACAit)  cu  mipe  i  t)co]^AC,  jeobAit)  cu  pAO]\  e,  mA]i  ca 
^^e  ]:aoi  CAit  j^o  b]:uil  CAit)b]'e  Ann.  beit)  mo  liiAC-pA  po]' 
Ann  pAn  cpoileAp,"  ni  "oeAnj-'Ait)  pe  Aon  t)0CAp  T)U1C,  acc 
belt)  pe  'nnA  CApAitt  mAic  'ouic.  beit>  mipe  mApb  mi  6'n 
t<N  po,  A^up  nuAip  jeobAp  cu  mApb  mecui]i  pplAnc  ]:aoi 
An  mbocAn  Ajup  1)615  e.  TIa  1i-inni]'  t)'Aon  neAC  be6  Aon 
nit)  Ai]i  bic  -oe  m'cAoib-)'e,  Ajup  beit)  An  c-At)  o]ic." 

"  CAt)  e  An  c-Ainm  aca  ope  ?"  Ap  pAit)in. 

"  niAipe  ni  CiA]ibAin,"  Ap  pAn  CAilleAc. 

CuAit)  pAit)in  A  bAibe  A^up  nuAip  CAini^  t)opcAt)Ap  nA 
h-oit)ce  cuj  pe  lAit)e  leip  Ajup  cuAit)  pe  cum  nA  pgeice  a 
bi  1  5-coipneul  nApAipce  Agup  copuij  pe  A5p6mAp.  tlfop 
bpAt)A  50  bpuAip  pe  An  pocA  Agup  nuAip  bAin  pe  An  Icac 
t)6  leim  An  mAt)At)  mop  t)ub  aiiiac,  Agup  Ap  50  bpAC  leip, 
Agu]'  mAt)A6  pAit)in  'nn  A-oiAig. 

Uu5  pAit)in  An  c-6]\  a  bAile  Ajup  cuip  pe  1  bpotAC  1 
t)ceAC  nA  mbo  e.  Uimcioll  mi  'nnA  "oiAij  pin,  cuAit)  pe  50 
li-AonAc  1  n^AiUim   Ajup  ccAnnuig  pe  peipe  b6,  CApAlt 
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he,  "  if  you're  for  five  hundred  years  in  this  world,  it's 
time  for  you  to  go  to  rest  now." 

"  I  committed  a  great  crime  in  my  youth,"  said  the 
hag,  "and  now  I  am  to  be  released  from  my  sufferings 
if  you  can  pay  twenty  pounds  for  a  hundred  and  three 
score  masses  for  me." 

"  Where's  the  money  ?  "  says  Paudyeen. 

"  Go  and  dig  under  a  bush  that's  over  a  little  well 
in  the  corner  of  that  field  there  without,  and  you'll  get 
a  pot  filled  with  gold.  Pay  the  twenty  pounds  for  the 
masses,  and  yourself  shall  have  the  rest.  When  you'll 
lift  the  flag  off  the  pot,  you'll  see  a  big  black  dog  coming 
out ;  but  don't  be  afraid  before  him  ;  he  is  a  son  of  mine. 
When  you  get  the  gold,  buy  the  house  in  which  you  saw 
me  at  first.  You'll  get  it  cheap,  for  it  has  the  name  of  there 
being  a  ghost  in  it.  My  son  will  be  down  in  the  cellar. 
He'll  do  you  no  harm,  but  he'll  be  a  good  friend  to  you. 
I  shall  be  dead  a  month  from  this  day,  and  when  you  get 
me  dead  put  a  coal  under  this  little  hut  and  burn  it. 
Don't  tell  a  living  soul  anything  about  me — and  the  luck 
will  be  on  you." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  said  Paudyeen. 

"  Maurya  nee  Keerwaun "  (Mary  Kerwan),  said  the 
hag. 

Paudyeen  went  home,  and  when  the  darkness  of  the 
night  came  on  he  took  with  him  a  loy,*  and  went  to  the 
bush  that  was  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  and  began 
digging.  It  was  not  long  till  he  found  the  pot,  and 
when  he  took  the  flag  off  it  a  big  black  dog  leaped  out, 
and  off  and  away  with  him,  and  Paudyeen's  dog  after 
him. 

Paudyeen  brought  home   the  gold,  and  hid  it  in  the 

*  Narrow  spade  used  all  over  Connacht. 


A511]"  t)uipn   c^0]A6..     Tli   \\is\h   poy  A.5  n^.  coiiiA.^A^'AnriAi'b 

Cl^  iy.r\  AlC  A.  iDfUAII^  fe    d.11    C-A.11\510'O.       'Oub^ljAC  cuto  i>.c^ 

50   -jAA-ib  ]\oinn  Aije  teif  n/s  •o^onib  niMce. 

Aon  Ia  MTiAin  jleu]'  pi.i-oin  e  yein  aju^^  cii^it)  I'e  cum 
An  'oinne-tiAi'Ail  a]a  lei]'  An  ceAc  Tn6]i,  ^gu]'  -o'  ia]\]a  m]\, 
An  ceAc  Agtif  An  CAtAiii  "oo  "bi  'nnA  cnnciott,  -00  •ofot  lei]\ 

"U15  teAC  An  ceAcbeic  aja-o  gAn  cio]%  acc  ca  CAi-obfe 
Ann,  A^^iif  rifo]i  iriAicbom  tu  'oul  "oo  coiimui-oe  Ann,  jAn  a 
innpnc  ;  acc  nf  ■p5A|A):Ainn  teif  An  uaIaiii  j^n  ceut)  puncA 
nfof   mo  'nA  ca  AjA-o-fA  le  CAii\^pnc  ■OAm." 

"iD'eitJijA  50  biruil  An  oijieAX)  AjAm-fA  'y  aua  ajat) 
yein,"  A-p  pATo'in,  "beit)  me  Ann  -po  AmAi\AC  tei]- An  Aip- 
510X)  mA    CA  cufA  Item  Le  -peilli)  -oo  CAbAi]\c  -oAm." 

"belt)  me  jieit),"  a^i  fAn  •oume-iiA^^Al. 

CuATO  pAiofn  AlbAite  Agup  -o'lnnip  "o'a  mnAoi  50  ^^Aib 
ceAc  mop  Ajup  ^aTdaIuap  CAliiiAn  ceAnningce  Aije. 

"CiA  An  A1C  A  bpiiAi]!  cu  An   c-Aip5io"o  r"    A]*  I'An  beAn. 

"  TIac  cumA  "ouic?"  a]\  pAi-oin. 

La  m]\  nA  iTiA^iAc,  cii A1-6  pAi-oin  cum  An  tiuine-u Af  Ait,  tu^ 
ceut)  puncA  "oo,  ^jup  ■puAi]\  I'eilb  An  cije  A^^up  riA>  CAlmAU, 
Ajup  "o'pAj  An  "otnne-UA-pAt  An  c^iu^xAn  Ai^e  AyceAc  leip 
An  niApgAt). 

*0'i'An  pAiTDin  Ann  pAn  ceAc  An  oi-oce  pin,  Ajup  nuAiji 
CAini5  An  •oopcA'OAp  cuato  pe  ptop  Ann  pAn  cpoileA]i,  ■^gup 
connAi]ic  pe  p'OAp  beA^  te  nA  -oa  coipp^ApcA  ai]i  bAi]ulle. 

*'  '11i-6  tDiA  -ouic,  A  "ouine  c6i]\,"  a]\  pAn  p-CAp  beAj. 

"  5°  Tnt>ut)  b-e  'ouir,"  Ap  pAi-ofn. 

"Ha  blot)  Aon  pAicciop  o]\c  -poiiiAm-i'A,"  Ap  pAn  peAp 
beAj,  "belt)  memo  CA]iAit)  iriAic  -ouic-j-e  niA  ca  cu  lonuAn 
pun  t)o  con^bAil." 
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cow-house.  About  a  month  after  that  he  went  to  the 
fair  of  Galway,  and  bought  a  pair  of  cows,  a  horse,  and 
a  dozen  sheep.  The  neighbours  did  not  know  where  he 
was  getting  all  the  money;  they  said  that  he  had  a  share 
with  the  good  people. 

One  day  Paudyeen  dressed  himself,  and  went  to  the 
gentleman  who  owned  the  large  house  where  he  first 
saw  the  weasel,  and  asked  to  buy  the  house  of  him,  and 
the  land  that  was  round  about. 

"  You  can  have  the  house  without  paying  any  rent  at 
all;  but  there  is  a  ghost  in  it,  and  I  wouldn't  like  you  to 
go  to  live  in  it  without  my  telling  you,  but  I  couldn't 
part  with  the  land  without  getting  a  hundred  pounds 
more  than  you  have  to  offer  me." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  as  much  as  you  have  yourself,"  said 
Paudyeen.  "  I'll  be  here  to-morrow  with  the  money,  it 
you're  ready  to  give  me  possession." 

"  I'll  be  ready,"  said  the  gentleman. 

Paudyeen  went  home  and  told  his  wife  that  he  had 
bought  a  large  house  and  a  holding  of  land. 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  money  ?"  says  the  wife. 

"  Isn't  it  all  one  to  you  where  I  got  it  ?"  says 
Paudyeen. 

The  day  on  the  morrow  Paudyeen  went  to  the  gentle- 
man, gave  him  the  money,  and  got  possession  of  the 
house  and  land ;  and  the  gentleman  left  him  the  furni- 
ture and  everything  that  was  in  the  house,  in  with  the 
bargain. 

Paudyeen  remained  in  the  house  that  night,  and  when 
darkness  came  he  went  down  to  the  cellar,  and  he  saw 
a  little  man  with  his  two  legs  spread  on  a  barrel. 

"God  save  you,  honest  man,"  says  he  to  Paudyeen. 

"The  same  to  you,''  says  Paudyeen. 


82  p6.iT)in  O  Ce6llA.i5  a^ui"  a-ii   e-^i'o^. 

*' Uaihi  50  -oeurnn.  Con^bint;  nie^tun  -oo  iriA.t:d>]\,  A^^ur 
conjlDoc^io  me  "oo  iitjin-]'A.  m6.\\  -mi  ^-ceu-on^." 

"  u'eixDip  50  bpuiL  c^pc  o]ic,"   a^\  yisn  -pe^jA  be^j. 

"Tli'lTTie  y6.o]\  u^-i-o,"  ai|a  pAi-om. 

Cui)\  ^n  feA.]A  be^S  tAm  A.nn  a  bitollA-c,  a^U]'  cA^tj^Mng 
1'e  cojin  6i]A  attiac,  ■ft-guf  C115  vo  pi<^vh^  e,  i>^uy  xjub^ipc 
teii^  "  CApiAAin^  poT)  ^1"  An  nibAiiMtte  pn  yum." 

CAI^pAinj  pAi-ofn  Iati  coi]in  Ajuy  f cacato  -oo'n  yeA]i 
"beAj^  e.  "  61,  cu  yein,  1  -ocoyAC,"  aja  yeiycAn.  'O'ol 
Patoiti,  CA]i|AAm5  copn  eile  Ajuy  tug  "oon  feAjA  beAg  e, 
Ajuy  -o'ob  f e  e. 

"Lton  fUAf  A5Uf  6l  ^lifp,"  A]i  f  An  yeAn  beAg,  "  if  mi  An 
liom-yA  beic  50  yuj^AC  Anocc." 

Di  An  bei]Ac  a^  61  56  ■pAbA'OA];  letst  a.i]a  meiy^e.  Ann 
pn  cug  An  yeA]A  beA^  leim  AnuAf  ai]i  An  u]aIa]a,  Ajuy 
•oiibAiiAC  le  pAit)'in,   "  nAc  byuit  -ouit  a^a-o  1  j-ceol  ?" 

"  Ua  50  ■oeimin,"  aja  pAiX)in,  "  A^uy  iy  mAic  An  "OAm- 
yoif  me." 

"  U65  fu^f  An  leAc  m6|A  aca  'yi>.r\  ^-coinneub  vx>,  A^uy 
^eobAit)  cu  mo  pi ob Alt)  pjici." 

C65  pAiTDtn  An  LeAC,  ]:uai]a  nA  piobAit),  Ajuf  cu^  -oo  'n 
yeA]A  beAg  1AX).  'O'pAiyg  -pe  nA  piobAit)  ai]a,  A^uy  cofui^ 
y6  A5  peinm  ceoil  Binn.  Copui^  pAi-oin  A5  "OAmyA  50  ]AAib 
ye  cinjiyeAC.  Ann  pn  bf  "oeoc  eile  aca,  Ajuy  "oubAi-pc  An 
i:eA]i  beAj  : 

"'Oeun  mAH  "oubAijAC  mo  mACAi]\  leAC,  A^uy  CAiybeAn- 
yAit)  miye  pATobneAf  m6\\  ■ouic.  U15  LeAr  •00  bcAn  CAb- 
Atjic  Ann  I'o,  Acc  nA  ti-inni]'  "oi  fo  byuiL  mi]'e  Ann,  aju*' 
ni  i'eicp-o  p  me.  Am  ai]\  bic  a  b6i-6eAf  lionn  no  yton  A5 
reAiXAib  UA1C  CAn  Ann  po  ajai]*  rAtiiAAing  e.     StAn  Icac 
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"Don't  be  afraid  of  me  at  all,"  says  the  little  man. 
I'll  be  a  friend  to  you,  if  you  are  able  to  keep  a  secret." 

"  I  am  able,  indeed  ;  I  kept  your  mother's  secret,  and 
I'll  keep  yours  as  well." 

"  May-be  you're  thirsty  ?"  says  the  little  man. 

"  I'm  not  free  from  it,"  saidPaudyeen. 

The  little  man  put  a  hand  in  his  bosom  and  drew  out 
a  gold  goblet.  He  gave  it  to  Paudyeen,  and  said  : 
"Draw  wine  out  of  that  barrel  under  me." 

Paudyeen  drew  the  full  up  of  the  goblet,  and  handed 
it  to  the  little  man,  "  Drink  yourself  first,"  says  he. 
Paudyeen  drank,  drew  another  goblet,  and  handed  it 
to  the  little  man,  and  he  drank  it. 

"Fill  up  and  drink  again,"  said  the  little  man.  "I 
have  a  mind  to  be  merry  to-night." 

The  pair  of  them  sat  there  drinking  until  they  were 
half  drunk.  Then  the  little  man  gave  a  leap  down  to 
the  floor,  and  said  to  Paudyeen  : 

"  Don't  you  like  music  P'' 

"  I  do,  surely,"  says  Paudyeen,  "  and  I'm  a  good 
dancer,  too." 

"  Lift  up  the  big  flag  over  there  in  the  corner,  and 
you'll  get  my  pipes  under  it." 

Paudyeen  lifted  the  flag,  got  the  pipes,  and  gave  them 
to  the  little  man.  He  squeezed  the  pipes  on  him,  and 
began  playing  melodious  music.  Paudyeen  began 
dancing  till  he  was  tired.  Then  they  had  another  drink, 
and  the  little  man  said  : 

"  Do  as  my  mother  told  you,  and  I'll  show  you  great 
riches.  You  can  bring  your  wife  in  here,  but  don't  tell 
her  that  Tw.   there,  and   she  won't  see  me.     Any  time 


84  Pai-ohi  O  Ce<^llM5  t>-<,^Y  ^n  eA.]-65. 

ATioii-,  A5U]'  ceiT)  Ann  vo  co-oLax),  A5U|'   c^p    cug^m-i-A  ^n 

CuAiX)  pAi'ofn  'nnA  le^buit),  A5U]'  nfop  ■b):A'OA  50  p^ib 
)'e  'nnA  cot>Iax). 

-Aip  mMDin,  Ia  Aip  nMhA|\AC,  cuATopAi-oin  a  b^ile  i>^^\iy 
cug  A  beAn  Aguj"  A  cl^nn  go-oct  An  ceActnop,  A^uj^bfo-OA^x 
50]'onA.  An  oi-ocepn  cuaio  pAmin  i^fo]'  Ann  fAn  C]oi16a]a. 
Cuiji  An  feAp  beAj  pAilce  |ioime,  AgU]'  -o'iaii]!  Aip  "  )AAib 
yonn  -OAthi^A  Aip  ?" 

"tli'l  50  tpA^'  me  -0600,"  a|\  pATofn. 

"  6L  -oo  f  aic,"  a]a  f  An  jTCAp  beAj,  "  nf  beit)  An  bAipille 
ym  ]:olATii  fAT)  -00  teACA." 

'O'ol  pAix)tn  lAn  An  coipn  Aguj'  cug  -oeoc  t)o  'n  yeAp 
beA5  ;  Ann  pn  -oubAipc  An  i^eAp  beAg  teip 

"CAim  A5  "out  50  *Oun-nA-]'f-6  Anocc,  le  ceoL  vo  feinm 
•00  nA  "OAOinib  niAice,  Aguf  ttia  cA^Ann  cu  liom  i^eicp-o  cu 
5peAnn  bj^eA^.  DeA|A):Ai-6  me  CApAlt  t)uic  nAc  b|:ACAi-6 
cu  A  leiceiT)  A]MAm  ]\oime." 

"■nAcpA-o  A-Juf  iTAilce,"  A]\  pAit)fn,  "acccia  An  leif- 
j^^eut  A  -oeuniTA]"  me  le  mo  mnAOi  ?"' 

"Uei-otDO  coT)bA-6  beice,  aju]"  beA]i|:Ait)  mi]'e  AmAc  6  n-A 
CAOi'b  cu,  A  5An  po]'  "oi,  iy'S^y  beA|ipAn6  me  ai]a  ai]-  cu  An 
CA01  ceuTjnA,"  Ap  f  An  fe/N^  beAj. 

"  UAim  uiiiAl,"  A|\  pAi-ofn,  "belt)  "oeoc  eile  AgAm  ]'ul  a 
■oceix)  me  ai^ioo  lACAip." 

"O'ol  ye  "oeoc  An-oiAig  "oige,  50  ]iAib  ]'e  leAC  aij\  meifge 
Agu]'  cuAit)  ■pe  'nn  a  leAbuit)  Ann  pn  te  nA  mnAOi. 

tluAijA  TJu'PS  f^  puAi]\  ye  e  yem  A5  mA]icutj;eAcc  aijv 
p^uAib  1  n5^]^  -oo  XJun-nA-]i-6,  -^SUf  A^n  ]:eA]\  beA^  Ag  mA]i- 
cuigeACC  Ai)A  pgUAib  eile  lenA  CAOib.  nuAi|\  CAimj  pAt> 
com   pA-OA  le    cnoc    5IA.P  <^n  "Ouin,  lAbAip  An    peAH  bcA^ 
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at  all  that  ale  or  wine  are  wanting,  come  here  and 
draw.  Farewell  now  ;  go  to  sleep,  and  come  again  to 
me  to-morrow  night.' 

Paudyeen  went  to  bed,  and  it  wasn't  long  till  he  fell 
asleep. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  the  morrow,  Paudyeen 
went  home,  and  brought  his  wife  and  children  to  the  big 
house,  and  they  were  comfortable.  That  night  Paudyeen 
went  down  to  the  cellar  ;  the  little  man  welcomed  him 
and  asked  him  did  he  wish  to  dance  r" 

"  Not  till  I  get  a  drink,"  said  Paudyeen. 

"Drink  your  'nough,"  said  the  little  man  ;  "  that  barrel 
will  never  be  empty  as  long  as  you  live." 

Paudyeen  drank  the  full  of  the  goblet,  and  gave  a 
drink  to  the  little  man.  Then  the  little  man  said  to 
him  : 

"  I  am  going  to  Doon-na-shee  (the  fortress  of  the 
fairies)  to-night,  to  play  music  for  the  good-people,  and 
if  you  come  with  me  you'll  see  fine  fun.  I'll  give  you 
a  horse  that  you  never  saw  the  like  of  him  before." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,  and  welcome,"  said  Paudyeen  ; 
"  but  what  excuse  will  I  make  to  my  wife  ?" 

"  I'll  bring  you  away  from  her  side  without  her  kn  ow- 
ing it,  when  you  are  both  asleep  together,  and  I'll  bring 
you  back  to  her  the  same  way,"  said  the  little  man. 

"  I'm  obedient,"  says  Paudyeen  ;  *'  we'll  have  another 
drink  before  I  leave  you." 

He  drank  drink  after  drink,  till  he  was  half  drunk,  and 
he  went  to  bed  with  his  wife. 

When  he  awoke  he  found  himself  riding  on  a  besom 
near  Doon-na-shee,  and  the  little  man  riding  on  another 
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ciipl^  yocA.1  nA)i  cing  Pai-diii  ;  ■o'yoi^^A.il   Ati    cnoc  gl^]', 

nf  i'A-CMt)  pATofn  <son  c|\uinniii5A.x)  A]\iA.tTi  m(>.]\  t)f  Aim 
^'Aii  -oun.  X)i  A>n  aic  Ifoncov  •oe  ■oAoinib  beA-^A,  hi  p\\  a^u]- 
mriA  Ann,  j^eAn  A5UJ'  65.  Chui^AeA-OAiA  mle  ^Ailce  ponh 
"OoTiinAl  ■^S"!'  l^oirii  pATofn  O  CeAblAi^.  b'e  "OoiimAl 
Ainni  An  pfobAijie  big.  UAini^  ]\1^  ^S^V  bAin^tfo^An  nA 
yix)  'nnA  Iacai]a  aju]-  x)iibAi|ic  ]-iAt) : 

"UAniAoit)  nile  A5  'oiil  50  Cnoc  IIIaca  Anocr,  ai]\ 
cuAij^c  50  li-A|\"0-]n5  A511]'  50  bAin]\io5Ain  a-|i  n-OAOine." 

X)'eiiU5  An  c-iomlAn  aca,  Agnp  cuaix)  piA-o  aihac.  Di 
cApAilt  |\eit)  A5  5AC  Aon  ACA,  Ajuf  An  Coifce  Do'6a]\  le 
h-AJAit)  An  pig  ■^gwr  TiA  bAmpiognA.  Cua-oa^  AfceAC 
'f  An  5-ccipce.  l/eini  ^ac  -oume  Aip  a  capaII  pern,  Ajup 
bi  cinnce  nAC  pAib  pAit)in  Aip  x)ei]ieAX).  Cuaix)  aii  pio- 
bAipe  AHiAc  -pompA,  Agup  coping  Ag  pemm  ce6ibt)6ib,  Agup 
Ap  50  bpAC  beo.  nfop  bpA-OA  50  •ocAn5AX)Ap  go  Cnoc 
ITaca.  "O'-popgAit  An  cnoc  Agti]^  cuaix)  au  pbuAg  pit) 
ApceAc. 

UtpnbcApA  Agup  IIuaIa  Ann  pm,  A])X)-]Aig  Agup  bAin- 
piogAn  SluAig-pit)  Conn Acr,  Agup  milce  t)e  "oAoinib  beAgA. 
UAinig  pnbeApA  a  lACAip  Agup  tubAipc  : 

"  UAmAoit)  t>ub  bAipe  buAlAt)  Ann  AgAit)  pbuAig-]'it) 
TiluriiAn  Anocc,  Agup  munA  mbuAiipimtt)  lAt)  ca  Ap  g-clu 
imcigce  go  veo.  Ua  An  bAipe  be  beic  buAibce  Aip  IllAig- 
UupA  pAoi  pbiAb  belgAt)Ani." 

"  UAtTi Aoit)  uile  pei-o,"  Ap  plu Ag-pt)  Conn Acr,  "  Agu]^  nf'l 
Arii]\Ap  AgAinn  nAC  mbuAibpimit)  lAt)." 

"AmAc  lib  uile,"  Ap  pAn  c-AptD-ji'ig  ".bem  pip  Cnuic 
lleipin  Aip  An  caIaiti  pomAinn." 

X)'imcigeAt)Ap  uile  attiac,  Agup  'OoiiniAl  bcAg  Agu]-  t)A 
'p  -oeug  pfobAipe  eile  pompA  Ag  peinm  ceoil  binn,     llUAip 
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besom  by  his  side.  When  they  came  as  far  as  the  green 
hill  of  the  Doon,  the  little  man  said  a  couple  of  words 
that  Paudyeen  did  not  understand.  The  green  hill 
opened,  and  the  pair  went  into  a  fine  chamber. 

Paudyeen  never  saw  before  a  gathering  like  that  which 
was  in  the  Doon.  The  whole  place  was  full  up  of  little 
people,  men  and  women,  young  and  old.  They  all  wel- 
comed little  Donal — that  was  the  name  of  the  piper — and 
Paudyeen  O'Kelly.  The  king  and  queen  of  the  fairies 
came  up  to  them,  and  said : 

"  We  are  all  going  on  a  visit  to-night  to  Cnoc  Matha, 
to  the  high  king  and  queen  of  our  people." 

They  all  rose  up  then  and  went  out.  There  were 
horses  ready  for  each  one  of  them  and  the  coasli-fya 
bower  for  the  king  and  the  queen.  The  king  and  queen 
got  into  the  coach,  each  man  leaped  on  his  own  horse, 
and  be  certain  that  Paudyeen  was  not  behind.  The 
piper  went  out  before  them  and  began  playing  them 
music,  and  then  off  and  away  with  them.  It  was  not 
long  till  they  came  to  Cnoc  Matha.  The  hill  opened 
and  the  king  of  the  fairy  host  passed  in. 

Finvara  and  Nuala  were  there,  the  arch-king  and 
queen  of  the  fairy  host  of  Connacht,  and  thousands  of 
little  persons.     Finvara  came  up  and  said  : 

"  We  are  going  to  play  a  hurling  match  to-night 
against  the  fairy  host  of  Munster,  and  unless  we  beat 
them  our  fame  is  gone  for  ever.  The  match  is  to  be 
fought  out  on  Moytura,  under  Slieve  Belgadaun. 

The  Connacht  host  cried  out :  "  We  are  all  ready, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  we'll  beat  them." 

"  Out  with  ye  all,"  cried  the  high  king;  "  the  men  of 
the  hill  of  Nephin  will  be  on  the  ground  before  us." 

They  all  went  out,  and  little  Donal  and  twelve  pipers 
more    before    them,  playing  melodious  music.      When 
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CAn5At)A]\  -^o  tllA^-UuiiA  b'l  -ptuA.^-p-6  lilutTiA.n  e>-^My  pv- 
p]\  Cnuic  tleipn  |AompA..  -Anoi]-,  if  eipn  -oo'ti  c^'luAJ-pt) 
beinc  fe&.\\  beo  -00  beic  1  bACAijA  nuAip  a.  btonn  pcy.X)  ^5 
c|ioit)  no  A5  buAb^t)  bAijAe,  Agu]'  pn  e  ad  fi^t  pug'OomnA-l 
beA5  pAi-oin  O  CeAt-lAij  beif.  t)i  feA|\  x)A]\  ^b  A-inm  An 
ScAnjAipe  buit)e  6  Innif  1  5-con'OAe  An  Ch\^i]\  te  ]'lt3A5- 
^Mt)  ihutriAn. 

n:0]\  b^A-OA  ■^U]\   jbAC  An  -OA  fluA'j  CAobA,  CAlCeAX)  fUA]' 

An  liAcpoTO  Aguf  coj^uij  An  5|\eAnn  -oa  ]if)Mb. 

Di  pAt)  A5  buAlAt)  bAipe  aju^mta  piobAi|Mt)e  A5  -('einiii 
ceoil,  50  b^TACAi-o  pAi"oin  O  CoaIIai^  fbu■^5  liltiniAn  a^ 
yAJAit  nA  bAithe  lAi-ojie,  a-^u]^  coj'uij  ye  A5  cui-oeACCAin 
be  ■pbuA^-p'o  ConnAcc.  UAinig  An  ScAngAipe  1  Iacai|x 
Aguf  -o'lonnfuig  -pe  pAi-oin  O  CeAblAij,  acc  nioji  bf ax>a 
gup  cuip  pATOtn  An  ScAngAipe  Dume  ai]\  a  CAji-An-AiptDe^ 
O  buAbA-o-bAijie,  co]'ui5  An  "Oa  fbuAg  aj  cjaoit),  acc  ^\'^o\\ 
bfAOA  jup  buAil  fluA>5  ConnAcc  An  pluAJ  eile,  Ann  pn 
pinne  fbuAJ  ThutiiAn  ppiompotlAin  'oiob]:6in,  aju]'  copuig 
fiAT)  A5  ice  nibe  nix)  jlAp  "d'a  -ocAinig  piAX)  ptiAp  beip. 
Oio-OAii  A5  T5piof  nA  cipe  iiompA,  50  ■ocAnjA'OAp  coin 
pATDA  le  CongA,  nuAi]i  "o'eipi^  n a  milce  coIaiti  a]'  pobt-mop 
Agup  pluig  piA"o  nA  pjiiompoblAin.  tlf'b  Aon  Aintn  ai|i  An 
bpolt  50  "oci  An  bA  po  ACC  pobb-nA-gcolAin. 

lluAip  jnocui^  pbuAJ  ConnAcc  An  cac,  CAnjAtDAp  ai]\ 
Aip  50  Cnoc  THaca,  bucJAipoAC  50  beop,  •^jup  cug  An  pi  j 
pnboApA  poopAn  oip  -oo  pAix>in  O  CeAtlAij,  •c^^up  cug  An 
piobAi]ie  beA5  a  bAile  6,  Agup  cuip  pe  'nnA  cox)Ia'6  le  ha 
irinAOi    e. 

CuAi-6  mi  CApc  Ann  pin,  ^.^up  ni  CAplA  Aon  nit)  "oo 
b'pu  A  innpinc ;  acc  Aon  oi"6ce  AiiiAin  cuai*6  pAi"oin  piop 
'pAn  cpoibeAp  Ajup  -oubAipc  An  peAp  beAj  leip,  '*  Ua  1110 
niACAip  TnA]\b,  Ajiip  t)65  An  bocAn  op  a  cionn." 
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they  came  to  Moytura,  the  fairy  host  of  Munster  and 
the  fairy  men  of  the  hill  of  Nephin  were  there  before 
them.  Now,  it  is  necessary  for  the  fairy  host  to  have 
two  live  men  beside  them  when  they  are  fighting  or  at 
a  hurling-match,  and  that  was  the  reason  that  little 
Donal  took  Paddy  O'Kelly  with  him.  There  was  a  man 
they  called  the  "  Yellow  StongiryUy"  with  the  fairy  host 
of  Munster,  from  Ennis,  in  the  County  Clare. 

It  was  not  long  till  the  two  hosts  took  sides  ;  the  ball 
was  thrown  up  between  them,  and  the  fun  began  in 
earnest.  They  were  hurling  away,  and  the  pipers  play- 
ing music,  until  Paudyeen  O'Kelly  saw  the  host  of  Mun- 
ster getting  the  strong  hand,  and  he  began  helping  the 
fairy  host  of  Connacht.  The  Stongirya  came  up  and 
he  made  at  Paudyeen  O'Kelly,  but  Paudyeen  turned  him 
head  over  heels.  From  hurling  the  two  hosts  began  at 
lighting,  but  it  was  not  long  until  the  host  of  Connacht 
beat  the  other  host.  Then  the  host  of  Munster  made 
flying  beetles  of  themselves,  and  they  began  eating  every 
green  thing  that  they  came  up  to.  They  were  destroy- 
ing the  country  before  them  until  they  came  as  far  as 
Cong.  Then  there  rose  up  thousands  of  doves  out  of  the 
hole,  and  they  swallowed  down  the  beetles.  That  hole 
has  no  other  name  until  this  day  but  Pull-na-gullam, 
the  dove's  hole. 

When  the  fairy  host  of  Connacht  won  their  battle,  they 
came  back  to  Cnoc  Matha  joyous  enough,  and  the  king 
Finvara  gave  Paudyeen  O'Kelly  a  purse  of  gold,  and 
the  little  piper  brought  him  home,  and  put  him  into  bed 
beside  his  wife,  and  left  him  sleeping  there. 

A  month  went  by  after  that  without  anything  worth 
mentioning,  until  one  night  Paudyeen  went  down  to  the 
cellar,  and  the  little  man  said  to  him  :  "My  mother  is 
dead;  burn  the  house  over  her." 
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"  1]^  ].-fo|\ -ouic,"  ^]\  Pc\it)in,  '•x)ub*M|\c  fi  n/^c  ]\»Mb  ]^i  le 
beic  Mp  An  c-^'Ao^^l  yo  i>.cc  mi,  a^u]-  ca  i>.n  mi  I'u^f 
A-tToe." 

Ai|\  mM-oin,  AIT  La  m]\  ni>.  mivH6.c,  cuA.it)  pATofn  cum  ^n 
l')Oci.in  A5ui']:uAi]>  ]'e  An  cmLIcac  m^pb.  Chuiji-pe-i^plAnc 
|.-Aoi  An  mbocAn  aju]'  'ooij  fe  e.  UAinig  -pe  a  bAile  Ann 
1'in,  Aju]'  -o'lnni]'  ye  -oo'n  freA]\  beAg  50  pAib  An  bocAn 
T)6i5ce,  6u5  An  ]:eA|A  beAg  i^jDOjAAn  -oo  ^.^u]^  -oubAinc, 
"Hi  belt)  An  ypojiAn  pn  polAiii  com  pAt)  A^up  beit)eA]^  cu 
beo.  SbAn  Icac  AnoT)\  Hi  yeicpit)  cu  me  moy  mo,  acc 
biot)  cuimno  5]iAt)Ac  AjAt)  ai|\  An  eAi^oi^.  O'lj^e  co]'AC 
A5UI'  pjifom-A-obA);  X)o  f  Ai"6b|\i]\" 

THai|\  pATofn  '^S'-'f  '^  beAn  bLiAt)AncA  AmJiAij  I'eo, 
Ann  -pAn  ccac  m6]\,  ■^5Uf  nuAi)\  |:uai]\  •pe  hi.y  "o'pAg  -pe 
|'Ait)bpeA-p  fm6]\   'nnA    "oiai^,    A5U]'    muipiigin    mop    le  nA 

CACAt). 

Sin  cujAib  mo  Vgeul  Anoij'  6  cii]^  50  t^eijAe,  mA]A  cuaIai-o 
mi|^e  6  mo  mACAi]i  11161^  e. 


uicLiam   ORuawaig 

Ann  I'An  Aimpji  1  n- Allot)  bi  feAp  Ann  "daii  Ab  Ainm 
tlilliAm  O  TxUAnAi^,  'nnA  comnuToe  1  tija^a  "oo  CIa]\- 
5^illirii.  Of  ye  'nnA  -peilmeAii.  ^on  Ia  AriiAin  CAinig  An 
ci^eA^nA-CAlriiAn  cui^e  a^u]-  t)ubAi]\c.  "  Ua  cio]'  cpi 
bliA-DAin  A;5Am  o)\c,  A5UI'  munA  mbeit)  ye  AjAt)  -OAm  pAOi 
ceAnn  peAccriiAine  CAicpt)  me  aitiac  Aip  CAOib  An  b6cAi]\ 
cu. 

"  Uaiid  le  "oul  50  5^il-l-i"^  AiiiApAc  le  Ii-uaIac  cjiuiu- 
neACCA  "00  "oiol,  A^up  nuAip  a  5eobAf  me  a  Iuac  iocpAit) 
me  cu,"  Apt  l^iAm. 

Ai]i  mATOin,  Ia  aiji  ha  mA]\Ac,  cuip*  ye  uaIac  cjiuic- 
neAccA    Aip   An   ^-caijic    Agup  bi  pe  -oul  50  5^^^^^"^  leip. 
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"  It  is  true  for  you,"  said  Paudyeen.  "  She  told  me  that 
she  hadn't  but  a  month  to  be  on  the  world,  and  the 
month  was  up  yesterday." 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  Paudyeen  went  to  the 
hut  and  he  found  the  hag  dead.  He  put  a  coal  under 
the  hut  and  burned  it.  He  came  home  and  told  the  little 
man  that  the  hut  was  burnt.  The  little  man  gave  him  a 
purse  and  said  to  him  :  "  This  purse  will  never  be  empty 
as  long  as  you  are  alive.  Now,  you  will  never  see  me 
more ;  but  have  a  loving  remembrance  of  the  weasel. 
She  was  the  beginning  and  the  prime  cause  of  your 
riches."  Then  he  went  away  and  Paudyeen  never  saw 
him  again. 

Paudyeen  O'Kelly  and  his  wife  lived  for  years  after 
this  in  the  large  house,  and  when  he  died  he  left  great 
wealth  behind  him,  and  a  large  family  to  spend  it. 

There  now  is  the  story  for  you,  from  the  first  word  to 
the  last,  as  I  heard  it  from  my  grandmother. 


LEEAM    O'ROONEY'S    BURIAL. 

In  the  olden  time  there  was  once  a  man  named  William 
O'Rooney,  living  near  Clare-Galway.  He  was  a  farmer. 
One  day  the  landlord  came  to  him  and  said;  "I  have 
three  years'  rent  on  you,  and  unless  you  have  it  for  me 
within  a  week  I'll  throw  you  out  on  the  side  of  the 
road." 

"  I'm  going  to  Galway  with  a  load  of  wheat  to-mor- 
row," said  Leeam  (William),  "  and  when  I  get  the  i)rice 
of  it  I'll  pay  you." 

Next  morning  he  put  a  load  of  wheat  on  the  cart,  and 
was  going  to  Galway  with   it.     When  he  was  gone  a 
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HuMj;  bi  ye  cimcioll  mile  50  teic  imci^ceo'n  ce^-c,  CAini^ 
■ouine-u^-pA-l  cuije  A-juf  "©'pAi^tiij;  -pe  "66  **  An  cjitiicneAcc 
^c<s  A.^A.t)  M]\  A-n  5-cAi]AC  r" 

"  SeAt),"  ^p  LiAtn,  "  CA  me  "out  '5^  'oiot  le  mo  cio]' 
•oMoc." 

"  Cms  mcA-x)  aca  A-nn  ?"  a|\  "pAn  x)uine  UAp^t. 

"Ua  coTiriiN  cne^-pcA  Ann,''   a]i  LiAm. 

"  CeAnn6cAT6  me  tiAir  e,"  £>.]\  ]"An  T)uine  UAfAl,  ^.^up 
■beAjipAit)  me  An  Iuac  if  mo  'y^.'  mA^ijA-o  "ouic.  Huaija  a 
■jAAcpA-p  cu  com  ■jTA'o  teif  An  mbocAijAin  ca^icac  aca  ai^ 
•DO  tAiiii  cle,  CAf  A-jXCAC  Ajiip  bi  A5  imceAcc  50  'ocajai'o 
cu  50  ceAc  mojA  aca  1  ngteAnn,  A^u-p  beTo  mipe  Ann  pin 
]i6tTiAt)  te  -o'  AIP510X)  -00  cAbAi]\c  "ouic, 

lluAi]!  CAini^  t/iAm  com  -pA-OA  leip  An  mbocAipiin  cAp-pe 
ApceAc,  A^up  bf  ye  A5  imceAcc  50  "ocAinij  ye  com  pA"0A 
te  ceAC  mop.  Di  longAncAp  ai]i  LiAm  ntiAi]A  coniiAipc  ye 
An  ceAc  mop,  mAp  ^iu^ax)  Agupco^At)  Ann  pAn  g-coiriAppAn- 
Acc  e,  Aju]"  nt  -pACAi^o  ye  An  ceAc  mopv  ApiAm  ]Aoime,  c\x> 
50  pAib  eolAp  Aije    Aip   uile  ce^c  1  bpoijpeAcc  CU15  mile 

"OO. 

tluAip  CAinig  tiAm  1  njAp  "oo  pgiobol  a  bi  AnAice  leip 
An  ccAC  mop  CAinig  buACAill  bcAg  AmAc  Agup  "oubAipc, 
"  ceAX)  mile  p-Ailce  ■pomA'o  a  LiAim  tli  TltiAnAi  j,"  cuip\  -pAC 
Aip  A  -opuim  A^up  cug  ApceAc  e.  CAinig  buACAill  bcAj^ 
eile  AmAC,  cuip  pAilce  pioim  LiAm,  cuip  pAC  Aip  a  •6]\uim, 
A5upx)'imci5  ApceAc  leip.  bi  buACAilliue  A5  ceAcc,  A5 
cup  pAilce  i^oim  tiAm,  Agup  A5  CAbAipc  pAC  led,  50  ]\Aib 
An  connA  cptiicneACCA  imci^ce.  Ann  pn  CAimg  lomlAn 
nA  mbuACAill  1  lACAip  •^5up  "oubAipc  t/iAm  leo  :  "  Ua 
coIai^  AgAib  uile  opm-pA  Ajup  ni'l  coIai'  AjAm-pA  oppAib- 
pe."  Ann  pn  x)ubpAX)Ap  leir,  "  ceit)  ApceAc,  A^up  ic  "oo 
"oinneAp,  ca  An  mAi^ipcip  a^  pAUAtriMnc  Icac." 

CuAit)  LiAm  ApceAC  Ajup  yu\-d  ye  pop  A5  An  mbopx). 
tliop    16   ye   An   "OApA  J^peim  50  xDCAinig  cpom-co"olA"6  ai]\ 
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couple  of  miles  from  the  house  a  gentleman  met  him  and 
asked  him  :  "  Is  it  wheat  you've  got  on  the  cart  f" 

"  It  is,"  says  Leeam  ;  "  I'm  going  to  sell  it  to  pay  my 
rent." 

"  How  much  is  there  in  it  r"  said  the  gentleman. 

**  There's  a  ton,  honest,  in  it,"  said  Leeam. 

"  I'll  buy  it  from  you,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  and  I'll 
give  you  the  biggest  price  that's  going  in  the  market. 
When  you'll  go  as  far  as  the  cart  boreen  (little  road), 
that's  on  your  left  hand,  turn  down,  and  be  going  till  you 
come  to  a  big  house  in  the  valley.  I'll  be  before  you 
there  to  give  you  your  money." 

When  Leeam  came  to  the  boreen  he  turned  in,  and 
was  going  until  he  came  as  far  as  the  big  house.  Leeam 
wondered  when  he  came  as  far  as  the  big  house,  for  he 
was  born  and  raised  {i.e.,  reared)  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  yet  he  had  never  seen  the  big  house  before,  though 
he  thought  he  knew  every  house  within  five  miles  of 
him. 

When  Leeam  came  near  the  barn  that  was  close  to 
the  big  house,  a  little  lad  came  out  and  said  :  "  A  hun- 
dred thousand  welcomes  to  you  William  O'Rooney,"  put 
a  sack  on  his  back  and  went  in  with  it.  Another  little 
lad  came  out  and  welcomed  Leeam,  put  a  sack  on  his 
back,  and  went  in  with  it.  Lads  were  coming  welcom- 
ing Leeam,  and  putting  the  sacks  on  their  backs  and 
carrying  them  in,  until  the  ton  of  wheat  was  all  gone. 
Then  the  whole  of  the  lads  came  round  him,  and  Leeam 
said:  "Ye  all  know  me,  and  I  don't  know  ye  1"  Then 
they  said  to  him  :  "  Go  in  and  eat  your  dinner  :  the  mas- 
ter's waiting  for  you." 

Leeam  went  in  and  sat  down  at  table ;  but  he  had 
not  the  second  mouthful  taken  till  a  heavy  sleep  came 
on  him,   and  he  fell  down  under    the   table.     Then  the 
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A.5U]'  CU1C  ]-e  |^^01  ^n  mbon-o.  Ann  pn  ^nnne  An  "onA-oiti- 
e^'ooin  |:e£s]\-bp6i5e  co]'niuil  te  ti^m,  A-^uy  cui]a  a  bMle 
curr>  mnA  tiA-im  6,  tei|'  mi  j-cAp^ll,  ^.511)^  teif  ^n  g-CA^ijic. 
niJM]\   c^inig  ye  50  re^c   Lid-itn    cua-to  ye  yut>^y  ^nn  -pA-ti 

nio)\  'b|.'vsx)is  50  n-oeA-cAix)  ^.ti  jAip  ^m^c  50  ]\<Mb  LiA.ni 
O.Ru6.nAi5  1T^^|\'b'.  Cui]\  A.n  be^n  uifje  ]-io|"  ^b^T  ^''U'^ip 
bf  -pe  ceic  nij  p  An  coup  '^S^T  ^"M^  °r  cionn  cIai]\  e. 
6Aini5  nA  c6niA]\|'AnnA  ^juy  CAOineAX)A]A  50  b]\6nAc  of 
cionn  An  cuipp,  Ajuf  b'l  C]aua5  riiop  Ann  'oo'n  liinAOi  boicc, 
Acc  ni  ]\Aib  ni6]A<Nn  bpoin  tJip]\i  fein,  mA|A  bi  LiAm  Ao-pcA 
A^up  1  |:ein  65.  An  "La  ai|a  nA  iiia^aac  cuiucax)  An  co|>p 
A^uf  ni  ]\Aib  Aon  cuirime  niof  mo  aija  LiAtn. 

t)f  buACAitl-AiiTippe  A5  mnAoi  LiAim  a^uj'  "oubAiitc  p 
teif,  "but!)  coip  OUIC  me  poj^AX),  A^iif  aic   Li  Aim  jIacax)." 

"Ua  fe  ]\6  buAC  fop,  An"6iAi5  bAp  -oo  beic  Ann  -pAn 
ceAC,"  Api  I'An  buACAiil,  "  pAn  50  mbeiu  LiAm  cujica 
■peACcmAin." 

t1uMH  bi  tiAm  -pe^cc  Ia  Ajupi^eAcc  n-oi'oce  'nnA  co'oIa'o 
CAinig  buACAill  bcAj  A^up  -ouipig  e.  Ann  pin  •onbAijic  -pe 
teif,  "  CAi|\  i^eACCiiiAin  -co  co-oIax).  CuipeAmAH-oo  CApAlt 
A511P  "oo  CA1HC  AbAile.  Seo  -ouic  -oo  cuto  ai]\5i-o,  Agup 
111105." 

CAinij  LiAm  A  bAile,  AjiipmApi  bi  -pemAlt  'yis^^  oit)ce  tii 
i'ACAit)  Aon  X)Uine  e.  Aip  mATOin  An  Iac  pn  cuaix)  beATi 
tiAim  Ajup  An  buACAiLl-Aimppe  cum  An  c-j-A^Aipc  A^uf 
'o'iA|\]\  pcsX)  Aip  1^•o  -oo  p6]'A-6. 

"  \jpiiib  An  c-Aipgio-o-popcA  AjAib  ?"aji  i^An  -pAjAiic, 

"liri,"  A]A  fAn  beAn,  "  acc  ca  -pcopc  muice  A5Am  'yi>.' 
inbAile,  A51.IP  C15  IcAC  i  beit  aja-q  1  n-Aic  Aijigit). 

pop  An  ]'A5A1\C  1A-0,  A^Up  -OtlbAI^C,  "  CUippGAX)  pOp  A1JA 
All   mUlC  AmA]\AC." 

lluAip  tAini5  1/1  Am  50  -oci  a  "oo^iA-p  -pern,  buAit  pe  builte 
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enchanter  made  a  false  man  like  William,  and  sent  him 
home  to  William's  wife  with  the  horse  and  cart.  When 
the  false  man  came  to  Leeam's  house,  he  went  into  the 
room  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  died. 

It  was  not  long  till  the  cry  went  out  that  Leeam 
O'Rooney  was  dead.  The  wife  put  down  water,  and 
when  it  was  hot  she  washed  the  body  and  put  it  over  the 
board  {i.e.^  laid  it  out).  The  neighbours  came,  and  they 
keened  sorrowfully  over  the  body,  and  there  was  great 
pity  for  the  poor  wife,  but  there  was  not  much  grief  on 
herself,  for  Leeam  was  old  and  she  was  young.  The 
day  on  the  morrow  the  body  was  buried,  and  there  was 
no  more  remembrance  of  Leeam. 

Leeam's  wife  had  a  servant  boy,  and  she  said  to  him  : 
**  You  ought  to  marry  me,  and  to  take  Leeam's  place." 

"  It's  too  early  yet,  after  there  being  a  death  in  the 
house,"  said  the  boy ;  "  wait  till  Leeam  is  a  week 
buried." 

When  Leeam  was  seven  days  and  seven  nights  asleep, 
a  little  boy  came  to  him  and  awoke  him,  and  said  : 
"  You've  been  asleep  for  a  week  ',  but  we  sent  your  horse 
and  cart  home.     Here's  your  money,  and  go." 

Leeam  came  home,  and  as  it  was  late  at  night  nobody 
saw  him.  On  the  morning  of  that  same  day  Leeam's 
wife  and  the  servant  lad  went  to  the  priest  and  asked 
him  to  marry  them. 

"  Have  you  the  marriage  money  ?  "  said  the  priest. 

"No,"  said  the  wife;  "  but  I  have  a  sturk  of  a  pig  at 
home,  and  you  can  have  her  in  place  of  money." 

The  priest  married  them,  and  said  :  "  I'll  send  for  the 
pig  to-morrow." 

When  Leeam  came  to  his  own  door,  he  struck  a  blow 
on  it.  The  wife  and  the  servant  boy  were  going  to  bed, 
and  they  asked  :  "  Who's  there  ?" 
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Mji.    Di    Ml  beA.n   a^u)-    £>.n  hua.ci>~}\X-i>.imy\\\e  A.5  ■out  cum 
A  lei>>bui-6,  ^.gup  •o'p^fpuig  yM,.X),   "  cia.  ca  a.titi  pn  ?" 

11i]iM]A  cUA.l^x)Ap  tyr\  j^uc  b'l  po]'  ACxs  5U|A  'be  LiA-tn  -oo 
bi  iMin,  Agu)'  "oubA-ijAC  6>  be^^n.  "nf  C15  bom  "oo  leijeAn 
A-jxeAc,  Agu]'  If  moj^  An  iiAipe  -ouic  beic  ceAcc  Aip  Aif  6.n- 
"oiAij  cu  beic  -peAcc  La  i'ati  uaij." 

"  ^n  Aip  tmpe  aca  cu  ?"  a^i  t/iAin. 

"  llt'lim  Ai|i  mi]Ae,"  a]a  pAti  beAn,  *''ca  pof  A5  ad  uile 
•ovnne  'f^'  bpAiAAifce  50  bpuAi]A  cii  bA]"  a^U)"  gup  cuip  me 
50  geAtiAiTiAil  cu.  Ueit)  Aip  Ai]'  50  -o'uAig,  Agui*  beit> 
AipAionn  leigce  AgAtn  Aip  fon  -o'AnmA  boicc  AmApAC." 

'*  "PA-n  50  x)CA5Ai-6  ]^olAf  An  Iac,"  a]\  LiAm,  "  Agup 
beAppAit)  me  Uiac  -oo  riiA^Ait)  ■oinr." 

Ann  pn  cuAit)  pe  'yi>.r\  pcAblA,  'n  aic  a  pAib  a  cajoaII 
Agup  A  lime,  pfn  pe  Ann  pAn  cmge,  Agup  cuir  pe  'nnA 
co-oIax). 

Aip  mATom,  Ia  Aip  nA  riiApAc,  "oubAipn  An  pAgApc  Le 
buACAiltbeA5  a  bf  Aige,  "  cei-o  50  ceAC  Li  Aim  Hi  tluAnAig 
Agup  beAppAit)  An  beAn  a  pop  me  Ant)e  muc  -ouic  le  cAb- 
Aipc  A  bAite  teAC." 

UAinig  An  buACAill  50  "OopAp  An  cije  Agup  copuig  '^a. 
biiAbAT)  le  mATOe  a  bf  Aige.  Di  pAicciop  ai]i  An  mnAOi 
^n  -oopAp  popgAilc,  Acc  -a'piAppuij  pf,  "  CIA  CA  Ann  pin  ?" 

"ITlipe,"   Ap  pAn  buACMll,  "  cuip  An  p^j^pc  me  le  muc 

X)'pA5All  UA1C." 

"  Ua  pi  AiTiuij  'pAn  pcAblA,"  Ap  pAn  beAn. 
CuAi-6  An  buACAill  ApceAC  'yi>.x^  pcAblA  Agup  copuig  A5 
ciomAinc  nA  muice  AmAC,  nuAip  "o'eiiMg  Li  Am  Agup  "oubAipr, 


CAbpuil  cu  Ag  x)ul  le  mo  muic  ?' 


tluAip  connAipc  An  buACAill  LiAm,  Ap  50  bpAC  leip, 
/yj;up  niop  prop  50  n-oeACAib  pe  cum  An  cpAgAipc  Agup  a 
cnoToe  A"C  ceACC  AmAC  Aip  A  beul  le  pAicciO]'. 

"Ca-o  ca  ope?"  Ap  pAn  pA^Apc. 
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"  It's  I,''  said  Leeam  ;  "  open  the  door  for  me." 

When  they  heard  the  voice,  they  knew  that  it  was 
Leeam  who  was  in  it,  and  the  wife  said :  "  I  can't  let 
you  in,  and  it's  a  great  shame,  you  to  be  coming  back 
again,  after  being  seven  days  in  your  grave." 

*'  Is  it  mad  you  are  ?  "  said  Leeam. 

"  I'm  not  mad,"  said  the  wife  ;  "  doesn't  every  person 
in  the  parish  know  that  you  are  dead,  and  that  I  buried 
you  decently.  Go  back  to  your  grave,  and  I'll  have  a 
mass  read  for  your  poor  soul  to-morrow." 

"  Wait  till  daylight  comes,"  said  Leeam,  '*  and  I'll 
give  ycu  the  price  of  your  joking ! " 

Then  he  went  into  the  stable,  where  his  horse  and 
the  pig  were,  stretched  himself  in  the  straw,  and  fell 
asleep. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  priest  said 
to  a  little  lad  that  he  had :  "  Get  up,  and  go  to  Leeam 
O'Rooney's  house,  and  the  woman  that  I  married  yester- 
day will  give  you  a  pig  to  bring  home  with  you." 

The  boy  came  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  began 
knocking  at  it  with  a  stick.  The  wife  was  afraid  to  open 
the  door,  but  she  asked  :  "  Who's  there  ?  " 

"  I,"  said  the  boy  ;  "  the  priest  sent  me  to  get  a  pigr 
from  you." 

"  She's  out  in  the  stable,"  said  the  wife ;  "  you  can  get 
her  for  yourself,  and  drive  her  back  with  you." 

The  lad  went  into  the  stable,  and  began  driving  out 
the  pig,  when  Leeam  rose  up  and  said  :  "Where  are  you 
going  with  my  pig  ?  " 

When  the  boy  saw  Leeam  he  never  stopped  to  look 
again,  but  out  with  him  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  he 
never  stopped  till  he  came  back  to  the  priest,  and  his 
heart  coming  out  on  his  mouth  with  terror. 

"  What's  on  you  ?  "  says  the  priest. 
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'O'innif  e^n  bu6>c6.ill  -oo  50  ]\:>.^'b  l/iMn  O  RuA^riMg  Ann  f 6.n 
ix^bld.,  ^jwf  viAC  leijve^-o  ]'e  "66  A-n  liiuc  c6>bM|ic  leip 

*'bi  -00  toyz,  6-  b|teu5A-o6i]\,"  i>.]\  fMi  fA-^^nc,  "caI/Imh 
O'tlu^nMJ  niA-^Ab  ^5^1]^  Ann  y^n  11A15  le  j^eAcciriAin. 

""Oa  nibeit)' I'e  niA]\b  feAcc  mbtiAtJnA  connAijic  ini]'e 
Ann  f An  fCAblA  e  -oa  moiiTno  6  foin,  ^juf  munA  ^-cpei- 
•oeAnn  cu,  ca]i,  cu  |rein,  e>-^xiy  peicpt)  cu  e." 

Ann  pn  CAinig  An  fA^Apn  Ajiif  An  buACAillle  deile  50 
•oopAf  An  ^CAblA,  ^5Uf  -oubAiitc  An  fAjAjAC,  "ceio  AfCeAC 
A^uf  cui]\  An  liiuc  pn  AniAC  cujAm." 

"til  ]iAC]:Ainn  Aj^ceAC  ai|^  fon  An  rnew  ^\'pu  cu,"  A]^yAn 

buACAlll. 

6uM"6  An  I'AjAjAC  AjxeACAnn  pn  Aju^'bt  I'e  AjcioniAinc 
nA  inuice  aitiac,  nuAi]A  -o'eijug  "Liahi  fUAf  A-p  An  cuije  Ajuf 
•oubAijAr,  "  CA  b]-'uit  cu  "out  le  mo  liiuic,  a  acaija  "Paojaaij  ?" 

tluAip  A  connAijic  An  i'aja^ic  "Liaiii  A5  ei^nje,  £>.]-  50 
b]\Acteip  Aj^AAt) :  "1  n-Ainni  "Oe  o^i-ouijitti  ai|\  aij'  50  'oci 
An  UA15  cu  A  "UitliAiin  111  lluAnAij." 

Uo^^uij  tiAin  Aj  ^nc  An-oiAij  An  cfAjAipc,  a-JU]'  aj  ]aat6 
*'  4X  ACAip  ■pA'opAig  b).-uil  cu  Aljl  TnijAe  ?  ]:An  ^.gUf  lAbAI^ 
bom." 

tlfo])  }:An  An  |'A5A]\c  acc  cuato  a  bAile  com  Iuac  aJ^T 
•o'feut)  A  co]'A  A  iomcA|A,  •^5«V  nuAi]A  CAini^  ^-e  A]xeAc  tun 
y6  An  "OOiAAp  Di  t/iAm  aj  buAlAt)  An  t)opAi]"  50  pA^b  |'e 
•j^Ajiuijce,  Acc  ni  leigfeAt)  An  j'AjAitc  AfceAC  e.  f aoi 
'6ei]\eA'6  cui]i  ^-e  a  ccAnn  AmAC  aiji  fruinneoig  a  bf  AipbA|i]\ 
An  cije  A^uf  "oubAUAC,  "  A  UiUiAm  Ui  UuAnAijceit)  ai]\ 
Aif  cum  lo'uAige." 

"  Ua  cu  aih  mi^Ae  a  acaii\  pA-o^TAig,  ni'l  me  mA]\b,  ^ju^^ 
nf  i\Aib  me  Ann  Aon  UA15  AjMAm  6  'o'yA5  me  bponn  mo 
mACA]!,"  Ap  t/iAm. 

"  ConnAiiAc  mij-e  mA^Ab  cu,"  a]i  ^^An  ^AjApc,  "^uaija  cu 
bAf  obAnn  ^5«f  bi  tne  1  Iacai^  nuAii\  cuipeAO  cu  'yt-n 
UA15,  ^5U]'  ]Ainne  mefCAnmoijA  bjiCAJ  oy  vo  cionn." 
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The  lad  told  him  that  Leeam  O'Rooney  was  in  the 
stable,  and  would  not  let  him  drive  out  the  pig. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  liar ! "  said  the  priest ; 
"Leeam  O'Rooney 's  dead  and  in  the  grave  this 
week." 

"  If  he  was  in  the  grave  this  seven  years,  I  saw  him 
in  the  stable  two  moments  ago  ;  and  if  you  don't  believe 
me,  come  yourself,  and  you'll  see  him." 

The  priest  and  the  boy  then  went  together  to  the  door 
of  the  stable,  and  the  priest  said :  "  Go  in  and  turn  me 
out  that  pig." 

"  I  wouldn't  go  in  for  all  ever  you're  worth,"  said  the 
boy. 

The  priest  went  in,  and  began  driving  out  the  pig, 
when  Leeam  rose  up  out  of  the  straw  and  said  :  "Where 
are  you  going  with  my  pig,  Father  Patrick  ? " 

When  the  priest  saw  Leeam,  off  and  away  with  him, 
and  he  crying  out :  "  In  the  name  of  God,  I  order  you 
back  to  your  grave,  William  O'Rooney." 

Leeam  began  running  after  the  priest,  and  saying, 
"  Father  Patrick,  Father  Patrick,  are  you  mad  ?  Wait 
and  speak  to  me." 

The  priest  would  not  wait  for  him,  but  made  off  home 
as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  him,  and  when  he  got 
into  the  house,  he  shut  the  door.  Leeam  was  knocking 
at  the  door  till  he  was  tired,  but  the  priest  would  not  let 
him  in.  At  last,  he  put  his  head  out  of  a  window  in  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  said  :  "  William  O'Rooney,  go  back 
to  your  grave." 

"  You're  mad,  Father  Patrick  !  I'm  not  dead,  and  never 
was  in  a  grave  since  I  was  born,"  said  Leeam. 

"  I  saw  you  dead,"  said  the  priest ;  "  you  died  sud- 
denly, and  I  was  present  when  you  were  put  into  the 
grave,  and  made  a  fine  sermon  over  you.'' 
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"IDiAbAl  \i6.^vn,  50  b]:uil  cu  4>>ip  iTii]ie  com  cinnce  a.']- 
ACA  vniye  beo,"  Jb.\\  Li^m. 

"Imcij  Af  Tn'A.TiiA.|AC  c^noif  A^Uf  leijp-o  me  A>iptiionn 
•DUiu  AmAiAAc,"  e>.]\  -pAsTi  -['Aj^pc. 

CuAit)  tiAm  A  biMle  ^gup  btiA>il  -pe  i\'6opA'p  i:ein  a>cc  hi 
leigpeA^t)  An  be^n  Afce^c  e.  Ann  pn  "oubAHtc  -pe  leip 
^ein,  "^AAcpAT)  Agup  locpAt)  mo  ciop."  tlile  "ouine  a  con- 
nAijAC  "tiAm  Ai]\  A  be^lAc  50  ce^c  An  cijeA^inA  b'l  pAt)  A5, 
Hic  UAit),  mA|i  f AC  1  leATDAiA  50  b):uAi|\  ye  bAf.  TluAip  cua- 
lAit)  An  crjeAiinA  CAlriiAn  50  ^lAib  LiAm  OTluAnAiJA^, 
ceAcc  "Dun  fe  nA  "ooippe,  aju^'  ni  bei5yeAt)  fe  ApueAc 
e.  Copuij  tiAm  A5  buAlAt)  An  •oo|AAif  liioipi  5U|a  fAoil  An 
ci^eAjAnA  50  mbpippcAt)  ye  ApceAc  e.  CAimg  An  ci^cAiinA 
50  pmneoig  a  bf  aija  bA|ip  An  cige,  Agupio'pApAtiig,  "ca-q 

CA  cu  A5  lAlA^lAlU  ?" 

"  CAinij;  me  le  mo  ciop  10c,  mAp  yeA-jA  cneApcA,"  Ap  ti Am. 
"Uem  Ai|A  Aip  50  '0C1  -o'uAij,   Agup  beAiipATO  me  tiiAic- 

GAllinAf  "OUIC,''    A|A  ^'An  UljeAjAnA. 

"  Til  i'AgpAit)  me  feo,  50  bpAjg'  me  f^jAtbinn  uaic  50^ 
bpuit  me  10CCA  V^Af  ^lAn,  50  tDct  An  t)eAlcAine  peo 
cujAinn.' 

Cug  An  UigeApnA  An  •pgnlbinn  tDo,  Ajup  CAinig-pe  AbAile. 
tJuAib  i^e  An  'oo]iA]%  Acc  nf  leigpeAX)  An  beAn  a-jxcac  e,  A5 
lAA-o  leip  50  piAib  l>iAm]jO  TluAnAig  mApb  aju^cujaca,  aju^^ 
nAC  )AAib  Ann  -pAn  bpcAjA  A5  An  "oopAf  acc  ^reAlLcoip. 

"til  ]:eAttc6i]A  me,"  Api  LiAm,  *'  ca  me  An-oiAij  cfop  cpi 
bliA-oAin  "o'toc  le  mo  mAijipcip,  Agup  beit)  feilb  mo  ci^e 
■p6in  AjAm,  no  beit)  pop  AjAm  cAt)  pAC." 

CuAit)  y6  cum  An  -p^ioboil,  Ajup  ^uai|A  -pa  bAjApA  mojA 
lA^Ainn  Aju^^  nfojA  bpA-OA  5up  .bjAi-p  I'e  A-pceAc  An  ■oopAp, 
t)f  p-Aicciop  m6p  Ai]A  An  mnAoi  Agup  Aip  An  ^bpeAp  nuA-o- 
•popcA.  SAoileA'OA]A  50  ^tAbAXDAp  1  n-AmVn  eipeipije,  Agtip 
50  ^AAib  "oeipe  An  -ooTtiAin  A5  cgacc. 

"  CAt)  cuige  Ap  j'AOiL  cu  50  pAib  mipe  mApb  ?"  AptiAin. 
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"  The  devil  from  me,  but,  as  sure  as  I'm  alive,  you're 
mad  ! "  said  Leeam. 

"  Go  out  of  my  sight  now,"  said  the  priest,  "  and  I'll 
read  a  mass  for  you,  to-morrow." 

Leeam  went  home  then,  and  knocked  at  his  own  door, 
but  his  wife  would  not  let  him  in.  Then  he  said  to  him- 
self: "  I  may  as  well  go  and  pay  my  rent  now."  On  his 
way  to  the  landlord's  house  every  one  who  saw  Leeam 
was  running  before  him,  for  they  thought  he  was  dead. 
When  the  landlord  heard  that  Leeam  O'Rooney  was 
coming,  he  shut  the  doors  and  would  not  let  him  in. 
Leeam  began  knocking  at  the  hall-door  till  the  lord 
thought  he'd  break  it  in.  He  came  to  a  window  in  the 
top  of  the  house,  put  out  his  head,  and  asked  :  "  What 
are  you  wanting  ?  " 

"  I'm  come  to  pay  my  rent  like  an  honest  man,"  said 
Leeam. 

"  Go  back  to  your  grave,  and  I'll  forgive  you  your 
rent,"  said  the  lord. 

"  I  won't  leave  this,"  said  Leeam,  "  till  I  get  a  writing 
from  you  that  I'm  paid  up  clean  till  next  May." 

The  lord  gave  him  the  writing,  and  he  came  home 
and  knocked  at  his  own  door,  but  the  wife  would  not 
let  him  in.  She  said  that  Leeam  O'Rooney  was  dead 
and  buried,  and  that  the  man  at  the  door  was  only  a 
deceiver. 

"  I'm  no  deceiver,"  said  William;  "  I'm  after  paying 
my  master  three  years'  rent,  and  I'll  have  possession 
of  my  own  house,  or  else  I'll  know  why." 

He  went  to  the  barn  and  got  a  big  bar  of  iron,  and  it 
wasn't  long  till  he  broke  in  the  door.  There  was  great 
fear  on  the  wife,  and  the  newly  married  husband.  They 
thought  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  General  Resurrec- 
tion, and  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  coming. 
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"tl^cbpuil  yiof  ^5  inle  -oume  ^tin  y:>.n  bp^p^i]xe  50 

" 'Oo  co]Ap  o'li  •oiisb^l,"  A]\  ti^m,  "cxN  cu  ^5  tn^j^-o 
y^t)^  50  teojA  bom.     "P^g  -o^m  niT!)  te  n-ice.'' 

tJi  e^^^l^s  iTi6)\  i>^^\  'aii  iTinA.01  boicc  Ajup  B^^eu^'  p  biA.t) 
■66,  A-gUf  tiUMH  conriMiAc  p  e  ^5  ice  ^gu]'  ^5  6l  "oubAipc 
•p,  "c<s  Tnio]!^!!!^  A.nn." 

Ann  pn  -o'lnni]^  tiA.ni  i>.  fgeul  "of,  o  bonn  50  bA^ip,  ^guj* 
Tiu^ip  "o'lnni]^  fb  5^.0  nt-6,  "oub^ipc  pe,  "iiA-cpA.'o  cum  nd> 
n-u^i^e  ^mA]i^c  50  byeic^^e^-o  ^n  bice^iiin^c  X)o  cui]\  pb- 
I'e  1  m'Aic-fe." 

ti.  -M]A  n^  itiA^i^c  CU5  tiA-m  t)]ieAm  'OA.oine  leip,  ^^up 
cUA>i-6i'e  cum  nA  iioib^e,  Ajup'o'i-oi^gMlpA'o  ^n  uiAJ,  Ajup 
bTo-OA|\  -oul  /sn  c6iii]\ii.  x)'p|'5Ailc,  Agu^^  nuA^i]!  xi.  bi  pAX> 
'5^  co^b^silfUA-i"  leim  m^-Oi^t)  moji  "oub  ^m^c,  Agup^p  50 
b^AC  teip  ^SU]"  tiA^m  ^jup  n^  p|i  eite'nn^  "61^15.  tJio-OiN]^ 
'5^  l,eA.nMTi/sinc  50  biTACA.'Oii.iA  e  ^5  "oul  A-fce^c  Ann  p^n 
ceAc  A  ]iAib  tiAin  'nn^  codIa'd  Ann.  -Ann  pn  x)'i:o]^5Ail 
An  caLaiii  aju]"  cuai-6  An  ceAc  pop  Aguf  nt  yACAit)  Aon 
"DUine  e  6  foin,  acc  ca  An  poll  moji  le  yeicpnc  50  tDct  An 
Ia  fo. 

tluAi]!  "o'lmcij;  "LiAiTi  AjupnA  p]i  65A  AbAile  "o'lnnii-  yiiyx> 
5AC  nit)  "00  pAgA^AC  nA  pA|iAipce,  A5up  pgAoib  pe  An  popAX) 
A  bi  eitDip  beAn  LiAim  Ajup  An  buACAitl-Aimppe. 

'Oo  iTiAi]!  t/iAiii  bliA-oAncA  'nnA  "oiAij  peo,  Agup  "o'^Ag 
pe  pAi-obpeAp  m6]i  'nnA  "oiAij,  .A5up  ca  cunime  ai]\  i 
5-ClAp-5^it.liiii  p6)%  A^up  belt)  50  t)e6,  iriA  ceit>eAnn  An 
pgeul  po  6  nA  peAn-t)AOinib   cum   nA  nt)Aoine  65. 
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"  Why  did  you  think  I  was  dead  ? "  said  Leeam. 

"  Doesn't  everybody  in  the  parish  know  you're  dead  r " 
said  the  wife. 

"Your  body  from  the  devil,"  said  Leeam,  "you're 
humbugging  me  long  enough,  and  get  me  something 
to  eat." 

The  poor  woman  was  greatly  afraid,  and  she  dressed 
him  some  meat,  and  when  she  saw  him  eating  and 
drinking,  she  said  :  "  It's  a  miracle." 

Then  Leeam  told  her  his  story  from  first  to  last,  and 
she  told  him  each  thing  that  happened,  and  then  he  said  ; 
"  I'll  go  to  the  grave  to-morrow,  till  I  see  the  behoonuck 
ye  buried  in  my  place." 

The  day  on  the  morrow  Leeam  brought  a  lot  of  men 
with  him  to  the  churchyard,  and  they  dug  open  the 
grave,  and  were  lifting  up  the  coffin,  when  a  big  black 
dog  jumped  out  of  it,  and  made  off,  and  Leeam  and  the 
men  after  it.  They  were  following  it  till  they  saw  it 
going  into  the  house  in  which  Leeam  had  been  asleep, 
and  then  the  ground  opened,  and  the  house  went  down, 
and  nobody  ever  saw  it  from  that  out ;  but  the  big  hole 
is  to  be  seen  till  this  day. 

When  Leeam  and  the  men  went  home,  they  told  every- 
thing to  the  priest  of  the  parish,  and  he  dissolved  the 
marriage  that  was  between  Leeam's  wife  and  the  servant 
boy. 

Leeam  lived  for  years  after  that,  and  he  left  great 
wealth  behind  him,  and  they  remember  him  in  Clare- 
Galway  still,  and  will  remember  him  if  this  story  goes 
down  from  the  old  people  to  the  young. 


(     104     ) 
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There  was  once  a  boy  in  the  County  Mayo,  and  he  never 
washed  a  foot  from  the  day  he  was  born,  Guleesh 
was  his  name  ;  but  as  nobody  could  ever  prevail  on  him  to 
wash  his  feet,  they  used  to  call  him  Guleesh  na  guss 
dhu,  or  Guleesh  Black-foot.  It's  often  the  father  said  to 
him  :  "  Get  up,  you  strone-sha  (lubber),  and  wash  your- 
self," but  the  devil  a  foot  would  he  get  up,  and  the  devil 
a  foot  would  he  wash.  There  was  no  use  in  talking  to 
him.  Every  one  used  to  be  humbugging  him  on  account 
of  his  dirty  feet,  but  he  paid  them  no  heed  nor  attention. 
You  might  say  anything  at  all  to  him,  but  in  spite  of  it 
all  he  would  have  his  own  way  afterwards. 

One  night  the  whole  family  were  gathered  in  by  the 
fire,  telling  stories  and  making  fun  for  themselves,  and 
he  amongst  them.  The  father  said  to  him  :  "  Guleesh, 
you  are  one  and  twenty  years  old  to-night,  and  I  believe 
you  never  washed  a  foot  from  the  day  you  were  born  till 
to-day 

"  You  lie,"  said  Guleesh,  "  didn't  I  go  a*  swimming  on 
May  day  last?  and  I  couldn't  keep  my  feet  out  of  the 
water." 

"Well,  they  were  as  dirty  as  ever  they  were  when 
you  came  to  the  shore,"  said  the  father. 

"  They  were  that,  surely,"  said  Guleesh. 

*'  That's  the  thing  I'm  saying,"  says  the  father,  "  that 
it  wasn't  in  you  to  wash  your  feet  ever." 

"And  I  never  will  wash  them  till  the  day  of  my 
death,"  said  Guleesh. 

"  You  miserable  behoomigh  !  you  clown  !  you  tinker  ! 
you  good-for-nothing  lubber !  what  kind  of  answer  is 
that  ?  "  says  the  father ;  "  and  with  that  he  drew  the  hand 
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and  struck  him  a  hard  fist  on  the  jaw.  "  Be  off  with  your- 
self," says  he,  "  I  can't  stand  you  any  longer." 

Guleesh  got  up  and  put  a  hand  to  his  jaw,  where  he 
got  the  fist.  "  Only  that  it's  yourself  that's  in  it,  who  gave 
me  that  blow,"  said  he,  "  another  blow  you'd  never 
strike  till  the  day  of  your  death."  He  went  out  of  the 
house  then  and  great  anger  on  him. 

There  was  the  finest  lis^  or  rath,  in  Ireland,  a  little  way 
off  from  the  gable  of  the  house,  and  he  was  often  in  the 
habit  of  seating  himself  on  the  fine  grass  bank  that  was 
running  round  it.  He  stood,  and  he  half  leaning  against 
the  gable  of  the  house,  and  looking  up  into  the  sky,  and 
watching  the  beautiful  white  moon  over  his  head.  After 
him  to  be  standing  that  way  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he  said 
to  himself:  "My  bitter  grief  that  I  am  not  gone  away 
out  of  this  place  altogether.  I'd  sooner  be  any  place  in 
the  world  than  here.  Och,  it's  well  for  you,  white  moon," 
says  he,  "  that's  turning  round,  turning  round,  as  you 
please  yourself,  and  no  man  can  put  you  back.  I  wish 
I  was  the  same  as  you." 

Hardly  was  the  word  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  heard 
a  great  noise  coming  like  the  sound  of  many  peojjle 
running  together,  and  talking,  and  laughing,  and  making 
sport,  and  the  sound  went  by  him  like  a  whirl  of  wind, 
and  he  was  listening  to  it  going  into  the  rath. 
"  Musha,  by  my  soul,  says  he,  "  but  ye're  merry 
enough,  and  I'll  follow  ye. 

What  was  in  it  but  the  fairy  host,  though  he  did  not 
know  at  first  that  it  was  they  who  were  in  it,  but  he 
followed  them  into  the  rath.  It's  there  he  heard  the 
fiilparnee,  and  the  /olpor7ice,  the  rap~lay-hoota,  and  the 
roolya-boolya*  that  they  had  there,  and  every  man  of 

*  UntranBlatable  onomatopxic  words  expressive  of  noises. 
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them  crying  out  as  loud  as  he  could :  "  My  horse, 
and  bridle  and  saddle  I  My  horse,  and  bridle,  and 
saddle ! " 

"  By  my  hand,"  said  Guleesh,  "  my_  boy,  that's  not 
bad.  I'll  imitate  ye,"  and  he  cried  out  as  well  as  they : 
"  My  horse,  and  bridle,  and  saddle !  My  horse,  and 
bridle,  and  saddle  !  "  And  on  the  moment  there  was  a 
fine  horse  with  a  bridle  of  gold,  and  a  saddle  of  silver 
standing  before  him.  He  leaped  up  on  it,  and  the 
moment  he  was  on  its  back  he  saw  clearly  that  the  rath 
was  full  of  horses,  and  of  little  people  going  riding  on 
them. 

Said  a  man  of  them  to  him  :  "  Are  you  coming  with 
us  to-night,  Guleesh  ?  " 

"  I  am  surely,"  said  Guleesh. 

"  If  you  are,  come  along,"  said  the  little  man,  and  out 
with  them  altogether,  riding  like  the  wind,  faster  than 
the  fastest  horse  ever  you  saw  a'  hunting,  and  faster 
than  the  fox  and  the  hounds  at  his  tail. 

The  cold  winter's  wind  that  was  before  them,  they 
overtook  her,  and  the  cold  winter's  wind  that  was  behind 
them,  she  did  not  overtake  them.  And  stop  nor  stay  of 
that  full  race,  did  they  make  none,  until  they  came  to 
the  brink  of  the  sea. 

Then  every  one  of  them  said  :  "  Hie  over  cap  !  Hie 
over  cap !"  and  that  moment  they  were  up  in  the  air, 
and  before  Guleesh  had  time  to  remember  where  he 
was,  they  were  down  on  dry  land  again,  and  were  going 
like  the  wind.  At  last  they  stood,  and  a  man  of  them 
said  to  Guleesh  :  "  Guleesh,  do  you  know  where  you 
are  now  r" 

"  Not  a  know,"  says  Guleesh. 

"  You're  in  Rome,  Guleesh,"  said  he  ;  "  but  we're  going 
further  than  that.     The  daughter  of  the  king  of  France 
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is  to  be  married  to-night,  the  handsomest  woman  that 
the  sun  ever  saw,  and  we  must  do  our  best  to  bring  her 
with  us,  if  we're  only  able  to  carry  her  off;  and  you 
must  come  with  us  that  we  may  be  able  to  put  the  young 
girl  up  behind  you  on  the  horse,  when  we'll  be  bringing 
her  away,  for  it's  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  her  sitting  be- 
hind ourselves.  But  you're  flesh  and  blood,  and  she  can 
take  a  good  grip  of  you,  so  that  she  won't  fall  off  the 
horse.  Are  you  satisfied,  Guleesh,  and  will  you  do  what 
we're  telling  you  ?" 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  be  satisfied  ?"  said  Guleesh.  "Im 
satisfied,  surely,  and  anything  that  ye  will  tell  me  to  do 
I'll  do  it  without  doubt ;  but  where  are  we  now  ?" 

You're  in  Rome  now,  Guleesh,"  said  the  sheehogue 
(fairy). 

'*  In  Rome,  is  it  ?"  said  Guleesh.  "  Indeed,  and  no  lie, 
I'm  glad  of  that.  The  parish  priest  that  we  had  he  was 
broken  (suspended)  and  lost  his  parish  some  time  ago  ; 
I  must  go  to  the  Pope  till  I  get  a  bull  trom  him  that  will 
put  him  back  in  his  own  place  again." 

"  Oh,  Guleesh,"  said  the  sheehogue,  "  you  can't  do 
that.  You  won't  be  let  into  the  palace  ;  and,  anyhow, 
we  can't  wait  for  you,  for  we're  in  a  hurry." 

"  As  much  as  a  foot,  I  won't  go  with  ye,"  says  Guleesh, 
"  till  I  go  to  the  Pope ;  but  ye  can  go  forward  without 
me,  if  ye  wish.  I  won't  stir  till  I  go  and  get  the  pardon 
of  my  parish  priest." 

"  Guleesh,  is  it  out  of  your  senses  you  are  ?  You  can't 
go;  and  there's  your  answer  for  you  now.  I  tell  you, 
you  can't  go." 

"  Can't  ye  go  on,  and  to  leave  me  here  after  ye,"  said 
Guleesh,  "and  when  ye  ccme  back  can't  ye  hoist  the 
girl  up  behind  me?" 

"  But    we    want   you    at    the    palace    of  the   king  of 
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France,"  said  the  sheehogue,  "  and  you  must  come  with 
us  now." 

"  The  devil  a  foot,"  said  ^Guleesh,  "  till  I  get  the 
priest's  pardon  ;  the  honestest  and  the  pleasantest  man 
that's  in  Ireland." 

Another  sheehogue  spoke  then,  and  said : 

*'  Don't  be  so  hard  on  Guleesh.  The  boy's  a  kind  boy, 
and  he  has  a  good  heart ;  and  as  he  doesn't  wish  to  come 
without  the  Pope's  bull,  we  must  do  our  best  to  get  it 
for  him.  He  and  I  will  go  in  to  the  Pope,  and  ye  can 
wait  here." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  to  you,"  said  Guleesh.  "  I'm 
ready  to  go  with  you  ;  for  this  priest,  he  was  the  sport- 
ingest  and  the  pleasantest  man  in  the  world." 

"You  have  too  much  talk,  Guleesh,''  said  the  shee- 
hogue, *'  but  come  along  now.  Get  off  your  horse  and 
take  my  hand." 

Guleesh  dismounted,  and  took  his  hand;  and  then 
the  little  man  said  a  couple  of  words  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  before  he  knew  where  he  was  he  found  him- 
self in  the  room  with  the  Pope. 

The  Pope  was  sitting  up  late  that  night  reading  a 
book  that  he  liked.  He  was  sitting  on  a  big  soft  chair, 
and  his  two  feet  on  the  chimney-board.  There  was  a 
fine  fire  in  the  grate,  and  a  little  table  standing  at  his 
elbow,  and  a  drop  of  ishka-baha  (eau-de-vie)  and  sugar 
on  the  little  ta.bleeen ;  and  he  never  felt  till  Guleesh 
came  up  behind  him. 

"  Now  Guleesh,"  said  the  sheehogue,  "  tell  him  that 
unless  he  gives  you  the  bull  you'll  set  the  room  on  fire  ; 
and  if  he  refuses  it  to  you,  I'll  spurt  fire  round  about  out 
of  my  mouth,  till  he  thinks  the  place  is  really  in  a  blaze, 
and  I'll  go  bail  he'll  be  ready  enough  then  to  give  you 
the  pardon." 
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Guleesh  went  up  to  him  and  put  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  The  Pope  turned  round,  and  when  he  saw 
Guleesh  standing  behind  him  he  frightened  up. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Guleesh,  "  we  have  a  parish 
priest  at  home,  and  some  thief  told  your  honour  a 
lie  about  him,  and  he  was  broken ;  but  he's  the  decentest 
man  ever  your  honour  saw,  and  there's  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  Ballynatoothach  but's  in  love  with 
him  . 

"Hold  your  tongue,  you  bodack,''  said  the  Pope. 
"Where  are  you  from,  or  what  brought  you  here? 
Haven't  I  a  lock  on  the  door  ?  " 

"  I  came  in  on  the  keyhole,"  says  Guleesh,  "  and  I'd 
be  very  much  obliged  to  your  honour  if  you'd  do  what 
I'm  asking." 

The  Pope  cried  out :  *'  Where  are  all  my  people  ? 
Where  are  my  servants  ?  Shamus !  Shawn !  I'm 
killed;  I'm  robbed." 

Guleesh  put  his  back  to  the  door,  the  way  he  could  not 
get  out,  and  he  was  afraid  to  go  near  Guleesh,  so  he  had 
no  help  for  it,  but  had  to  listen  to  Guleesh's  story ;  and 
Guleesh  could  not  tell  it  to  him  shortly  and  plainly,  for 
he  was  slow  and  coarse  in  his  speaking,  and  that  angered 
the  Pope  ;  and  when  Guleesh  finished  his  story,  he  vowed 
that  he  never  would  give  the  priest  his  pardon ;  and  he 
threatened  Guleesh  himself  that  he  would  put  him  to 
death  for  his  shamelessness  in  coming  in  upon  him  in 
the  night ;  and  he  began  again  crying  out  for  his  ser- 
vants. Whether  the  servants  heard  him  or  no,  there 
was  a  lock  on  the  inside  of  the  door,  so  that  they  could 
not  come  in  to  him. 

'*  Unless  you  give  me  a  bull  under  your  hand  and  seal, 
and  the  priest's  pardon  in  it,"  said  Guleesh  j  "  I'll  burn 
your  house  with  fire." 
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The  sheehogue,  whom  the  Pope  did  not  see,  began  to 
cast  fire  and  flame  out  of  his  mouth,  and  the  Pope  thought 
that  the  room  was  all  in  a  blaze.  He  cried  out :  *'  Oh, 
eternal  destruction  !  I'll  give  you  the  pardon ;  I'll  give 
you  anything  at  all,  only  stop  your  fire,  and  don't  burn 
me  in  my  own  house." 

The  sheehogue  stopped  the  fire,  and  the  Pope  had  to 
sit  down  and  write  a  full  pardon  for  the  priest,  and  give 
him  back  his  old  place  again,  and  when  he  had  it  ready 
written,  he  put  his  name  under  it  on  the  paper,  and  put 
it  into  Guleesh's  hand. 

"Thank  your  honour,"  said  Guleesh ;  "I  never 
will  come  here  again  to  you,  and  bannacht  lath  (good- 
bye.) 

"  Do  not,"  said  the  Pope ;  "  if  you  do  I'll  be  ready 
before  you,  and  you  won't  go  from  me  so  easily  again. 
You  will  be  shut  up  in  a  prison,  and  you  won't  get  out 
for  ever." 

"Don't  be  alraid,  I  won't  come  again,"  said  Guleesh. 
And  before  he  could  say  any  more  the  sheehogue  spoke 
a  couple  of  words,  and  caught  Guleesh's  hand  again,  and 
out  with  them.  Guleesh  found  himself  amongst  the  other 
sheehogues,  and  his  horse  waiting  for  him." 

"  Now,  Guleesh,"  said  they,  "it's  greatly  you  stopped 
us,  and  we  in  such  a  hurry ;  but  come  on  now,  and  don't 
think  of  playing  such  a  trick  again,  for  we  won't  wait 
for  you. 

"I'm  satisfied,"  said  Guleesh,  "and  I'm  thankful  to 
ye ;  but  tell  me  where  are  we  going." 

"  We're  to  go  to  the  palace  of  the  king  of  France," 
said  they ;  "  and  if  we  can  at  all,  we're  to  carry  off  his 
daughter  with  us." 

Every  man  of  them  then  said,  "  Rise  up,  horse  ; "  and 
the  horses  began  leaping,  and  running,  and  prancing. 
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The  cold  wind  of  winter  that  was  before  them  they  over- 
took her,  and  the  cold  wind  of  winter  that  was  behind 
them,  she  did  not  overtake  them,  and  they  never  stopped 
of  that  race,  till  they  came  as  far  as  the  palace  of  the 
king  of  France. 

They  got  off  their  horses  there,  and  a  man  of  them 
said  a  word  that  Guleesh  did  not  understand,  and  on 
the  moment  they  were  lifted  up,  and  Guleesh  found  him- 
self and  his  companions  in  the  palace.  There  was  a 
great  feast  going  on  there,  and  there  was  not  a  noble- 
man or  a  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  but  was  gathered 
there,  dressed  in  silk  and  satin,  and  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  night  was  as  bright  as  the  day  with  all  the  lamps 
and  candles  that  were  lit,  and  Guleesh  had  to  shut  his 
two  eyes  at  the  brightness.  When  he  opened  them 
again  and  looked  from  him,  he  thought  he  never  saw 
anything  as  fine  as  all  he  saw  there.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred tables  spread  out,  and  their  full  of  meat  and  drink 
on  each  table  of  them,  flesh-meat,  and  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats, and  wine  and  ale,  and  every  drink  that  ever  a 
man  saw.  The  musicians  were  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
hall,  and  they  playing  the  sweetest  music  that  ever  a 
man's  ear  heard,  and  there  were  young  women  and  fine 
youths  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  dancing  and  turning, 
and  going  round  so  quickly  and  so  lightly,  that  it  put  a 
soora-wn  in  Guleesh's  head  to  be  looking  at  them.  There 
were  more  there  playing  tricks,  and  more  making  fun 
and  laughing,  for  such  a  feast  as  there  was  that  day  had 
not  been  in  France  for  twenty  years,  because  the  old 
king  had  no  children  alive  but  only  the  one  daughter, 
and  she  was  to  be  married  to  the  son  of  another  king 
that  night.  Three  days  the  feast  was  going  on,  and  the 
third  night  she  was  to  be  married,  and  that  was  the 
night  that  Guleesh  and  the  sheehogues  came,  hoping  if 
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they  could,  to  carry  off  with  them  the  king's  young- 
daughter. 

Guleesh  and  his  companions  were  standing  together 
at  the  head  of  the  hall,  where  there  was  a  fine  altar 
dressed  up,  and  two  bishops  behind  it  waiting  to  marry 
the  girl,  as  soon  as  the  right  time  should  come.  Nobody 
could  see  the  sheehogues,  for  they  said  a  word  as  they 
came  in,  that  made  them  all  invisible,  as  if  they  had  not 
been  in  it  at  all. 

"  Tell  me  which  of  them  is  the  king's  daughter,"  said 
Guleesh,  when  he  was  becoming  a  little  used  to  the  noise 
and  the  light. 

"  Don't  you  see  her  there  from  you  r "  said  the  little 
man  that  he  was  talking  to. 

Guleesh  looked  where  the  little  man  was  pointing  with 
his  finger,  and  there  he  saw  the  loveliest  woman  that 
was,  he  thought,  upon  the  ridge  of  the  world.  The  rose 
and  the  lily  were  fighting  together  in  her  face,  and  one 
could  not  tell  which  of  them  got  the  victory.  Her  arms 
and  hands  were  like  the  lime,  her  mouth  as  red  as  a 
strawberry,  when  it  is  ripe,  her  foot  was  as  small  and  as 
light  as  another  one's  hand,  her  form  was  smooth  and 
slender,  and  her  hair  was  falling  down  from  her  head  in 
buckles  of  gold.  Her  garments  and  dress  were  woven 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  bright  stone  that  was  in 
the  ring  on  her  hand  was  as  shining  as  the  sun. 

Guleesh  was  nearly  blinded  with  all  the  loveliness  and 
beauty  that  was  in  her ;  but  when  he  looked  again,  he 
saw  that  she  was  crying,  and  that  there  was  the  trace  of 
tears  in  her  eyes.  *'  It  can't  be,"  said  Guleesh,  "  that 
there's  grief  on  her,  when  everybody  round  her  is  so  full 
of  sport  and  merriment." 

"Musha,  then,  she  is  grieved,"  said  the  little  man; 
"  for  it's  against  her  own  will  she's  marrying,  and  she 
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has  no  love  for  the  husband  she  is  to  marry.  The  king 
was  going  to  give  her  to  him  three  years  ago,  when  she 
was  only  fifteen,  but  she  said  she  was  too  young,  and 
requested  him  to  leave  her  as  she  was  yet.  The  king  gave 
her  a  year's  grace,  and  when  that  year  was  up  he  gave 
her  another  year's  grace,  and  then  another  ;  but  a  week 
or  a  day  he  would  not  give  her  longer,  and  she  is 
eighteen  years  old  to-night,  and  it's  time  for  her  to 
marry ;  but,  indeed,"  says  he,  and  he  crooked  his  mouth 
in  an  ugly  way  ;  "  indeed,  it's  no  king's  son  she'll  marry, 
if  I  can  help  it." 

Guleesh  pitied  the  handsome  young  lady  greatly  when 
he  heard  that,  and  he  was  heart-broken  to  think  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  her  to  marry  a  man  she  did  not 
like,  or  what  was  worse,  to  take  a  nasty  Sheehogue  for 
a  husband.  However,  he  did  not  say  a  word,  though 
he  could  not  help  giving  many  a  curse  to  the  ill-luck 
that  was  laid  out  for  himself,  and  he  helping  the  people 
that  were  to  snatch  her  away  from  her  home  and  from 
her  father. 

He  began  thinking,  then,  what  it  was  he  ought  to  do 
to  save  her,  but  he  could  think  of  nothing.  "  Oh,  if  I 
could  only  give  her  some  help  and  relief,"  said  he,  "  I 
wouldn't  care  whether  I  were  alive  or  dead;  but  I  see 
nothing  that  I  can  do  for  her." 

He  was  looking  on  when  the  king's  son  came  up  to 
her  and  asked  her  for  a  kiss,  but  she  turned  her  head 
away  from  him.  Guleesh  had  double  pity  for  her  then, 
when  he  saw  the  lad  taking  her  by  the  soft  white  hand, 
and  drawing  her  out  to  dance.  They  went  round  in 
the  dance  near  where  Guleesh  was,  and  he  could  plainly 
see  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

When  the  dancing  was  over,  the  old  king,  her  father, 
and  her  mother  the  queen,  came  up  and  said  that  this 
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was  the  right  time  to  marry  her,  that  the  bishop  was 
ready  and  the  couch  prepared,  and  it  was  time  to  put 
the  wedding-ring  on  her  and  give  her  to  .her  husband. 

The  old  king  put  a  laugh  out  of  him  :  ••  Upon  my 
honour,"  he  said,  "  the  night  is  nearly  spent,  but  my 
son  will  make  a  night  for  himself.  I'll  go  bail  he  won't 
rise  early  to-morrow." 

"  Musha,  and  maybe  he  would,"  said  the  Sheehogue 
in  Guleesh's  ear,  "  or  not  go  to  bed,  perhaps,  at  all. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

Guleesh  gave  him  no  answer,  for  his  two  eyes  were 
going  out  on  his  head  watching  to  see  what  they  would 
do  then. 

The  king  took  the  youth  by  the  hand,  and  the  queen 
took  her  daughter,  and  they  went  up  together  to  the 
altar,  with  the  lords  and  great  people  following  them. 

When  they  came  near  the  altar,  and  were  no  more 
than  about  four  yards  from  it,  the  little  .sheehogue 
stretched  out  his  foot  before  the  girl,  and  she  fell.  Be- 
fore she  was  able  to  rise  again  he  threw  something  that 
was  in  his  hand  upon  her,  said  a  couple  of  words,  and 
upon  the  moment  the  maiden  was  gone  from  amongst 
them.  Nobody  could  see  her,  for  that  word  made  her 
invisible.  The  little  manee7i  seized  her  and  raised  her 
up  behind  Guleesh,  and  the  king  nor  no  one  else  saw 
them,  but  out  with  them  through  the  hall  till  they  came 
to  the  door. 

Oro !  dear  Mary  !  it's  there  the  pity  was,  and  the 
trouble,  and  the  crying,  and  the  wonder,  and  the  search- 
ing, and  the  rookaivri,  when  that  lady  disappeared  from 
their  eyes,  and  without  their  seeing  what  did  it.  Out 
on  the  door  of  the  palace  with  them,  without  being 
stopped  or  hindered,  for  nobody  saw  them,  and,  "  My 
horse,  my  bridle,  and  saddle ! "  says  every  man  of  them. 
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"My  horse,  my  bridle,  and  saddle!"  says  Guleesh ; 
and  on  the  moment  the  horse  was  standing  ready 
caparisoned  before  him.  "  Now,  jump  up,  Guleesh," 
said  the  little  man,  "  and  put  the  lady  behind  you, 
and  we  will  be  going;  the  morning  is  not  far  off  from  us 
now." 

Guleesh  raised  her  up  on  the  horse's  back,  and  leaped 
up  himself  before  her,  and,  "  Rise  horse,"  said  he  ;  and 
his  horse,  and  the  other  horses  with  him,  went  in  a  full 
race  until  they  came  to  the  sea. 

"  Highover,  cap  !"  said  every  man  of  them. 

"Highover,  cap!"  said  Guleesh;  and  on  the  moment 
the  horse  rose  under  him,  and  cut  a  leap  in  the  clouds, 
and  came  down  in  Erin. 

They  did  not  stop  there,  but  went  of  a  race  to  the 
place  where  was  Guleesh's  house  and  the  rath.  And 
when  they  came  as  far  as  that,  Guleesh  turned  and  caught 
the  young  girl  in  his  two  arms,  and  leaped  off  the  horse. 

"  I  call  and  cross  you  to  myself,  in  the  name  of  God  !" 
said  he;  and  on  the  spot,  before  the  word  was'out  of  his 
mouth,  the  horse  fell  down,  and  what  was  in  it  but  the 
beam  of  a  plough,  of  which  they  had  made'a  horse  ;  and 
every  other  horse  they  had,  it  was  that  way  they  made 
it.  Some  of  them  were  riding  on  an  old  besom,  and 
some  on  a  broken  stick,  and  more  on  a  bohnlaivn  (rag 
weed),  or  a  hemlock-stalk. 

The  good  people  called  out  together  when  they  heard 
what  Guleesh  said : 

"Oh,  Guleesh,  you  clown,  you  thief,  that  no  good 
may  happen  you,  why  did  you  play  that  trick  on  us  ?  " 

But  they  had  no  power  at  all  to  carry  off  the  girl,  after 
Guleesh  had  consecrated  her  to  himself. 

"Oh,  Guleesh,  isn't  that  a  nice  turn  you  did  us,  and 
we  so  kind  to  you?.     What  good  have  we   now  out  of 
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our  journey  to  Rome  and  to  France  ?.  Never  mind  yet, 
you  clown,  but  you  11  pay  us  another  time  for  this.  Be- 
lieve us  you'll  repent  it." 

"  He'll  have  no  good  to  get  out  of  the  young  girl,"  said 
the  little  man  that  was  t  alking  to  him  in  the  palace  be- 
fore that,  and  as  he  said  the  word  he  moved  over  to  her 
and  struck  her  a  slap  on  the  side  of  the  head.  "  Now,'' 
says  he,  "  she'll  be  without  talk  any  more  ;  now,  Guleesh, 
what  good  will  she  be  to  you  when  she'll  be  dumb  ?  It's 
time  for  us  to  go — but  you'll  remember  us,  Guleesh  na 
Guss  Dhu  ! " 

When  he  said  that  he  stretched  out  his  two  hands, 
and  before  Guleesh  was  able  to  give  an  answer,  he  and 
the  rest  of  them  were  gone  into  the  rath  out  of  his  sight, 
and  he  saw  them  no  more. 

He  turned  to  the  young  woman  and  said  to  her  : 
"Thanks  be  to  God,  they're  gone.  Would  you  not 
sooner  stay  with  me  than  with  them  ?".  She  gave  him 
no  answer.  "There's  trouble  and  grief  on  her  yet,  said 
Guleesh  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  spoke  to  her  again  : 
*I  am  afraid  that  you  must  spend  this  night  in  my 
father's  house,  lady,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  I  can 
do  for  you,  tell  me,  and  I'll  be  your  servant." 

The  beautiful  girl  remained  silent,  but  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her  face  was  white  and  red  after 
each  other. 

"  Lady,"  said  Guleesh,  "  tell  me  what  you  would  like 
me  to  do  now.  I  never  belonged  at  all  to  that  lot  of 
sheehogues  who  carried  you  away  with  them.  I  am 
the  son  of  an  honest  farmer,  and  I  went  with  them  with- 
out knowing  it.  If  I'll  be  able  to  send  you  back  to  your 
father  I'll  do  it,  and  I  pray  you  make  any  use  of  me 
now  that  you  may  wish."' 

He   looked   into    her   face,    and  he    saw   the    mouth 
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moving  as  if  she  was  going  to  speak,  but  there  came 
no  word  from  it. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said  Guleesh,  "  that  you  are  dumb. 
Did  I  not  hear  you  speaking  to  the  king's  son  in  the 
palace  to-night?.  Or  has  that  devil  made  you  really 
dumb,  when  he  struck  his  nasty  hand  on  your  jaw  ?''. 

The  girl  raised  her  white  smooth  hand,  and  laid  her 
finger  on  her  tongue,  to  show  him  that  she  had  lost  her 
voice  and  power  of  speech,  and  the  tears  ran  out  of  her 
two  eyes  like  streams,  and  Guleesh's  own  eyes  were  not 
dry,  for  as  rough  as  he  was  on  the  outside  he  had  a  soft 
heart,  and  could  not  stand  the  sight  of  the  young  girl, 
and  she  in  that  unhappy  plight. 

He  began  thinking  with  himself  what  he  ought  to  do, 
and  he  did  not  like  to  bring  her  home  with  himself  to  his 
father's  house,  for  he  knew  well  that  they  would  not  be- 
lieve him,  that  he  had  been  in  France  and  brought  back 
with  him  the  king  of  France's  daughter,  and  he  was  afraid 
they  might  make  a  mock  of  the  young  lady  or  insult 
her. 

As  he  was  doubting  what  he  ought  to  do,  and 
hesitating,  he  chanced  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  found  a  paper  in  it.  He  pulled  it  up,  and  the 
moment  he  looked  at  it  he  remembered  it  was  the 
Pope's  bull.  "  Glory  be  to  God,"  said  he,  "  I  know 
now  what  I'll  do ;  I'll  bring  her  to  the  priest's  house, 
and  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  pardon  I  have  here,  he  won't 
refuse  me  to  keep  the  lady  and  care  her."  He  turned 
to  the  lady  again  and  told  her  that  he  was  loath  to  take 
her  to  his  father's  house,  but  that  there  was  an  excellent 
priest  very  friendly  to  himself,  who  would  take  good 
care  of  her,  if  she  wished  to  remain  in  his  house  ;  but  that 
if  there  was  any  other  place  she  would  rather  go,  he 
said   he  would  bring  her  to  it. 
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She  bent  her  head,  to  show  him  she  was  obliged,  and 
gave  him  to  understand  that  she  was  ready  to  follow  him 
any  place  he  was  going.  "  We  will  go  to  the  priest's 
house,  then,"  said  he  ;  "  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  me, 
and  will  do  anything  I  ask  him." 

They  went  together  accordingly  to  the  priest's  house, 
and  the  sun  was  just  rising  when  they  came  to  the  door. 
Guleesh  beat  it  hard,  and  as  early  as  it  was  the  priest  was 
up,  and  opened  the  door  himself.  He  wondered  when 
he  saw  Guleesh  and  the  girl,  for  he  was  certain  that  it 
was  coming  wanting  to  be  married  they  were. 

"  Guleesh  na  Guss  Dhu,  isn't  it  the  nice  boy  you  are 
that  you  can't  wait  till  ten  o'clock  or  till  twelve,  but  that 
you  must  be  coming  to  me  at  this  hour,  looking  for 
marriage,  you  and  your  girshuch.  You  ought  to  know 
that  I'm  broken,  and  that  I  can't  marry  you,  or  at  all 
events,  can't  marry  you  lawfully.  But  ubbubboo  !  "  said 
he,  suddenly,  as  he  looked  again  at  the  young  girl,  "  in 
the  name  of  God,  who  have  you  here  ?.  Who  is  she,  or 
how  did  you  get  her  ?  ". 

"  Father,"  said  Guleesh,  "  you  can  marry  me,  or  any- 
body else,  any  more,  if  you  wish  ;  but  it's  not  looking  for 
marriage  I  came  to  you  now,  but  to  ask  you,  if  you 
please,  to  give  a  lodging  in  your  house  to  this  young 
lady."  And  with  that  he  drew  out  the  Pope's  bull,  and 
gave  it  to  the  priest  to  read. 

The  priest  took  it,  and  read  it,  and  looked  sharply  at 
the  writing  and  seal,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  was  a 
right  bull,  from  the  hand  of  the  Pope. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  r  "  said  he  to  Guleesh,  and  the 
hand  he  held  the  paper  in,  was  trembling  with  wonder 
and  joy. 

"  Oh,  musha  !  "  said  Guleesh,  airily  enough,  "  I  got  it 
last  night  in  Rome;  I  remained  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
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city  there,  when  I  was  on  my  way  to  bring  this  young 
lady,  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  back  with  me." 

The  priest  looked  at  him  as  though  he  had  ten  heads 
on  him  ;  but  without  putting  any  other  question  to  him, 
he  desired  him  to  come  in,  himself  and  the  maiden,  and 
when  they  came  in,  he  shut  the  door,  brought  them  into 
the  parlour,  and  put  them  sitting. 

"  Now,  Guleesh,"  said  he,  "  tell  me  truly  where  did  you 
get  this  bull,  and  who  is  this  young  lady,  and  whether 
you're  out  of  your  senses  really,  or  are  only  making  a 
joke  of  me  ? ". 

*'  I'm  not  telling  a  word  of  lie,  nor  making  a  joke  of 
you,"  said  Guleesh ;  "  but  it  was  from  the  Pope  himself 
I  got  the  paper,  and  it  was  from  the  palace  of  the  king 
of  France  I  carried  off  this  lady,  and  she  is  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  France." 

He  began  his  story  then,  and  told  the  whole  to  the 
priest,  and  the  priest  was  so  much  surprised  that  he 
could  not  help  calling  out  at  times,  or  clapping  his 
hands  together. 

When  Guleesh  said  from  what  he  saw  he  thought  the 
girl  was  not  satisfied  with  the  marriage  that  was  going 
to  take  place  in  the  palace  before  he  and  the  sheehogues 
broke  it  up,  there  came  a  red  blush  into  the  girl's  cheek, 
and  he  was  more  certain  than  ever  that  she  had  sooner  be 
as  she  was — badly  as  she  was — than  be  the  married  wife 
of  the  man  she  hated.  When  Guleesh  said  that  hewould 
be  very  thankful  to  the  priest  if  he  would  keep  her  in  his 
own  house,  the  kind  man  said  he  would  do  that  as  long 
as  Guleesh  pleased,  but  that  he  did  not  know  what  they 
ought  to  do  with  her,  because  they  had  no  means  of 
sending  her  back  to  her  father  again. 

Guleesh  answered  that  he  was  uneasy  about  the  same 
thing,  ana  that  he  saw  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  quiet 
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until  they  should  find  some  opportunity  of  doing  some- 
thing better.  They  made  it  up  then  between  themselves 
that  the  priest  should  let  on  that  It  was  his  brother's 
daughter  he  had,  who  was  come  on  a  visit  to  him  from 
another  county,  and  that  he  should  tell  everybody  that 
she  was  dumb,  and  do  his  best  to  keep  everyone  away 
from  her.  They  told  the  young  girl  what  it  was  they  in- 
tended to  do,  and  she  showed  by,'her  eyes  that  she  was 
obliged  to  them. 

Guleesh  went  home  then,  and  when  his  people  asked 
him  where  he  was,  he  said  that  he  was  asleep  at  the  foot 
of  the  ditch,  and  passed  the  night  there. 

There  was  great  wonderment  on  the  neighbours  when 
the  honest  priest  showed  them  the  Pope's  bull,  and  got  his 
old  place  again,  and  everyone  was  rejoiced,  for,  indeed, 
there  was  no  fault  at  all  in  that  honest  man,  except  that 
now  and  again  he  would  have  too  much  liking  for  a  drop 
of  the  bottle;  but  no  one  could  say  that  he  ever  saw  him 
in  a  way  that  he  could  not  utter  "here's  to  your  health," as 
w^ell  as  ever  a  man  in  the  kingdom.  But  if  theywondered 
to  see  the  priest  back  again  in  his  old  place,  much  more 
did  they  wonder  at  the  girl  who  came  so  suddenly  to  his 
house  without  anyone  knowing  where  she  was  from,  or 
what  business  she  had  there.  Some  of  the  people  said  that 
everything  was  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  others  that  it 
was  not  possible  that  the  Pope  gave  back  his  place  to  the 
priest  after  taking  it  from  him  before,  on  account  of  the 
complaints  about  his  drinking.  And  there  were  more  of 
them,  too,  who  said  that  Guleesh  na  Guss  Dhu  was  not  like 
the  same  man  that  was  in  it  before,  and  that  it  was  a  great 
story  {i.e.,  a  thing  to  wonder  at)  how  he  was  drawingevery 
day  to  the  priest's  house,  and  that  the  priest  had  a  wish 
and  a  respect  for  him,  a  thing  they  could  not  clear  up  at 
all. 
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That  was  true  for  them,  indeed,  for  it  was  seldom  the 
day  went  by  but  Guleesh  would  go  to  the  priest's  house, 
and  have  a  talk  with  him,  and  as  often  as  he  would  come 
he  used  to  hope  to  find  the  young  lady  well  again,  and 
with  leave  to  speak  ;but,  alas  !  she  remained  dumb  and 
silent,  without  relief  or  cure.  Since  she  had  no  other 
means  of  talking  she  carried  on  a  sort  of  conversation 
between  herself  and  himself,  by  moving  her  hand  and 
fingers,  winking  her  eyes,  opening  and  shutting  her 
mouth,  laughing  or  smiling,  and  a  thousand  other 
signs,  so  that  it  was  not  long  until  they  understood  each 
other  very  well.  Guleesh  was  always  thinking  how  he 
should  send  her  back  to  her  father ;  butthere  was  no  one 
to  go  with  her,  and  he  himself  did  not  know  what  road 
to  go,  for  he  had  never  been  out  of  his  own  country  be- 
fore the  night  he  brought  her  away  with  him.  Nor  had 
the  priest  any  better  knowledge  than  he  ;  but  when 
Guleesh  asked  him,  he  wrote  three  or  four  letters  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  gave  them  to  buyers  and  sellers  of 
wares,  who  used  to  be  going  from  place  to  place  across 
the  sea;  but  they  all  went  astray,  and  never  one  came  to 
the  king's  hand. 

This  was  the  way  they  were  for  many  months,  and 
Guleesh  was  falling  deeper  and  deeper  in  love  with  her 
every  day,  and  it  was  plain  to  himself  and  the  priest  that 
she  liked  him.  The  boy  feared  greatly  at  last,  lest  the 
king  should  really  hear  where  his  daughter  was,  and  take 
her  back  from  himself,  and  he  besought  the  priest  to  write 
no  more,  but  to  leave  the  matter  to  God. 

So  they  passed  the  time  for  a  year,  until  there  came  a 
day  when  Guleesh  was  lying  by  himself  on  the  grass^ 
on  the  last  day  of  the  last  month  in  autumn  {i.e.,  Octo- 
ber}, and  he  thinking  over  again  in  his  own  mind  of 
everything  that  happened  to  him  from  the  day  that  he 
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went  with  the  sheehogues  across  the  sea.  He  remem- 
bered then,  suddenly,  that  it  was  one  November  night 
that  he  was  standing  at  the  gable  of  the  house,  when  the 
whirlwind  came,  and  the  sheehogues  in  it,  and  he  said 
to  himself:  "We  have  November  night  again  to-day, 
and  I'll  stand  in  the  same  place  I  was  last  year,  until  I  see 
will  the  good  people  come  again.  Perhaps  I  might  see 
or  hear  something  that  would  be  useful  to  me,  and  might 
bring  back  her  talk  again  to  Alary" — that  was  the  name 
himself  and  the  priest  called  the  king's  daughter,  for 
neither  of  them  knew  her  right  name.  He  told  his 
intention  to  the  priest,  and  the  priest  gave  him  his 
blessing. 

Guleesh  accordingly  went  to  the  old  rath  when  the 
night  was  darkening,  and  he  stood  with  his  bent  elbow 
leaning  on  a  gray  old  flag,  waiting  till  the  middle  of  the 
night  should  come.  The  moon  rose  slowly,  and  it  was 
like  a  knob  of  fire  behind  him  ;  and  there  was  a  white 
fog  which  was  raised  up  over  the  fields  of  grass  and  all 
damp  places,  through  the  coolness  of  the  night  after  a 
great  heat  in  the  day.  The  night  was  calm  as  is  a  lake 
when  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  move  a  wave  on 
it,  and  there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  cronaivn 
(hum)  of  the  insects  that  would  go  by  from  time  to  time, 
or  the  hoarse  sudden  scream  of  the  wild-geese,  as  they 
passed  from  lake  to  lake,  half  a  mile  up  in  the  air  over 
his  head ;  or  the  sharp  whistle  of  the  fadogues  and 
flibeens  (golden  and  green  plover),  rising  and  lying, 
lying  and  rising,  as  they  do  on  a  calm  night.  There  were 
a  thousand  thousand  bright  stars  shining  over  his  head, 
and  there  was  a  little  frost  out,  which  left  the  grass 
under  his  foot  white  and  crisp. 

He  stood  there  for  an  hour,  for  two  hours,  for  three 
hours,  and  the  frost  increased  greatly,  so  that  he  heard 
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the  breaking  of  the  traneetis  under  his  foot  as  often  as  he 
moved.  He  was  thinking,  in  his  own  mind,  at  last,  that 
the  sheehogues  would  not  come  that  night,  and  that  it 
was  as  good  for  him  to  return  back  again,  when  he  heard 
a  sound  far  away  from  him,  coming  towards  him,  and  he 
recognised  what  it  was  at  the  first  moment.  The  sound 
increased,  and  at  first  it  was  like  the  beating  of  waves  on 
a  stony  shore,  and  then  it  was  like  the  falling  of  a  great 
waterfall,  and  at  last  it  was  like  a  loud  storm  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  and  then  the  whirlwind  burst  into  the  rath 
of  one  rout,  and  the  sheeogues  were  in  it. 

It  all  went  by  him  so  suddenly  that  he  lost  his  breath 
with  it,  but  he  came  tp  himself  on  the  spot,  and  put  an 
ear  on  himself,  listening  to  what  they  would  say. 

Scarcely  had  they  gathered  into  the  rath  till  they  all 
began  shouting,  and  screaming,  and  talking  amongst 
themselves ;  and  then  each  one  of  them  cried  out :  "  My 
horse,  and  bridle,  and  saddle  !  My  horse,  and  bridle,  and 
saddle !"  and  Guleesh  took  courage,  and  called  out  as 
loudly  as  any  of  them  :  **  My  horse,  and  bridle  and 
saddle  !  My  horse,  and  bridle  and  saddle."  But  be- 
fore the  word  was  well  out  of  his  mouth,  another  man 
cried  out :  "  Ora !  Guleesh,  my  boy,  are  you  here  with  us 
again?.  How  are  you  coming  on  with  your  woman?- 
There's  no  use  in  your  calling  for  your  horse  to-night' 
I'll  go  bail  you  won't  play  on  us  again.  It  was  a  good 
trick  you  played  on  us  last  year!". 

"  It  was,"  said  another  man,  "  he  won't  do  it  again." 

"  Isn't  he  a  prime  lad,  the  same  lad!  to  take  a  woman 
w  ith  him  that  never  said  as  much  to  him  as,  *  how  do  you 
do  ?'  since  this  time  last  year  !"  says  the  third  man. 

"  Perhaps  he  likes  to  be  looking  at  her,"  said  another 
voice. 

"  And  if  the  omadawn  only  knew  that  there's  an  herb 
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growing-  up  by  his  own  door,  and  to  boil  it  and  give  it 
to  her  and  she'd  be  well,"  said  another  voice. 

"  That's  true  for  you." 

"  He  is  an  omadawn." 

"  Don't  bother  your  head  with  him,  we'll  be  going." 

"  We'll  leave  the  hodach  as  he  is." 

And  with  that  they  rose  up  into  the  air,  and  out  with 
them  of  one  roolya-hoolya  the  way  they  came;  and  they 
left  poor  Guleesh  standing  where  they  found  him,  and 
the  two  eyes  going  out  of  his  head,  looking  after  them 
and  wondering. 

He  did  not  stand  long  till  he  returned  back,  and  he 
thinking  in  his  own  mind  on  all  he  saw  and  heard,  and 
wondering  whether  there  was  really  an  herb  at  his  own 
door  that  would  bring  back  the  talk  to  the  king's  daugh- 
ter. "  It  can't  be,"  says  he  to  himself,  "  that  they  would 
tell  it  to  me,  if  there  was  any  virtue  in  it ;  but  perhaps 
the  sheehogue  didn't  observe  himself  when  he  let  the 
word  slip  out  of  his  mouth.  I'll  search  well  as  soon  as 
the  sun  rises,  whether  there's  any  plant  growing  beside 
the  house  except  thistles  and  dockings." 

He  went  home,  and  as  tired  as  he  was  he  did  not  sleep 
a  wink  until  the  sun  rose  on  the  morrow.  He  got  up 
then,  and  it  was  the  first  thing  he  did  to  go  out  and  search 
well  through  the  grass  round  about  the  house,  trying 
could  he  get  any  herb  that  he  did  not  recognize.  And, 
indeed,  he  was  not  long  searching  till  he  observed  a 
large  strange  herb  that  was  growing  up  just  by  the 
gable  of  the  house. 

He  went  over  to  it,  and  observed  it  closely,  and  saw 
that  there  were  seven  little  branches  coming  out  of 
the  stalk,  and  seven  leaves  growing  on  every  branch^-^w 
of  them,  and  that  there  was  a  white  sap  in  the  leaves. 
"  It's  very  wonderful,''  said  he  to  himself,  "  that  I  never 
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noticed  this  herb  before.     If  there's  any  virtue  in  an  herb 
at  all,  it  ought  to  be  in  such  a  strange  one  as  this." 

He  drew  out  his  knife,  cut  the  plant,  and  carried  it 
into  his  own  house ;  stripped  the  leaves  off  it  and  cut 
up  the  stalk  ;  and  there  came  a  thick,  white  juice  out  of 
it,  as  there  comes  out  of  the  sow-thistle  when  it  is 
bruised,  except  that  the  juice  was  more  like  oil. 

He  put  it  in  a  little  pot  and  a  little  water  in  it,  and 
laid  it  on  the  fire  until  the  water  was  boiling,  and  then 
he  took  a  cup,  filled  it  half  up  with  the  juice,  and  put  it 
to  his  own  mouth.  It  came  into  his  head  then  that 
perhaps  it  was  poison  that  was  in  it,  and  that  the  good 
people  were  only  tempting  him  that  he  might  kill  him- 
self with  that  trick,  or  put  the  girl  to  death  without 
meaning  it.  He  put  down  the  cup  again,  raised  a  couple 
of  drops  on  the  top  of  his  finger,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth. 
It  was  nrt  bitter,  and,  indeed,  had  a  sweet,  agreeable 
taste.  He  grew  bolder  then,  and  drank  the  full  of  a 
thimble  of  it,  and  then  as  much  again,  and  he  never 
stopped  till  he  had  half  the  cup  drunk.  He  fell  asleep 
after  that,  and  did  not  wake  till  it  was  night,  and  there 
was  great  hunger  and  great  thirst  on  him. 

He  had  to  wait,  then,  till  the  day  rose  ;  but  he  deter- 
mined^ as  soon  as  he  should  wake  in  the  morning,  that 
he  would  go  to^the  king's  daughter  and  give  her  a  drink 
of  the  juice  of  the  herb. 

As  soon  as  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  he  went  over  to 
the  priest's  house  with  the  drink  in  his  hand,  and  he 
never  felt  himself  so  bold  and  valiant,  and  spirited  and 
light,  as  he  was  that  day,  and  he  was  quite  certain  that  it 
was  the  drink  he  drank  which  made  him  so  hearty. 

When  he  camejo  the  house,  he  found  the  priest  and 
the  young  lady  within,  and  they  were  wondering  greatly 
why  he  had  not  vibiLed  them  for  two  days. 
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He  told  them  all  his  news,  and  said  that  he  was  cer- 
tain that  there  was  great  power  in  that  herb,  and  that  it 
would  do  the  lady  no  hurt,  for  he  tried  it  himself  and  got 
good  from  it,  and  then  he  made  her  taste  it,  for  he  vowed 
and  swore  that  there  was  no  harm  in  it. 

Guleesh  handed  her  the  cup,  and  she  drank  half  of  it, 
and  then  fell  back  on  her  bed  and  a  heavy  sleep  came 
on  her,  and  she  never  woke  out  of  that  sleep  till  the  day 
on  the  morrow. 

Guleesh  and  the  priest  sat  up  the  entire  night  with  her, 
waiting  till  she  should  awake,  and  they  between  hope  and 
unhope,  between  expectation  of  saving  her  and  fear  of 
hurting  her. 

She  awoke  at  last  when  the  sun  had  gone  half  its 
way  through  the  heavens.  She  rubbed  her  eyes  and 
looked  like  a  person  who  did  not  know  where  she  was. 
She  was  like  one  astonished  when  she  saw  Guleesh  and 
the  priest  in  the  same  room  with  her,  and  she  sat  up 
doing  her  best  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

The  two  men  were  in  great  anxiety  waiting  to  see 
would  she  speak,  or  would  she  not  speak,  and  when  they 
remained  silent  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  the  priest  said 
to  her :  "  Did  you  sleep  well,  Mary  ?  ", 

And  she  answered  him  :  "  I  slept,  thank  you." 

No  sooner  did  Guleesh  hear  her  talking  than  he  put  a 
shout  of  joy  out  of  him,  and  ran  over  to  her  and  fell  on 
his  two  knees,  and  said :  "  A  thousand  thanks  to  God, 
who  has  given  you  back  the  talk  ;  lady  of  my  heart,  speak 
again  to  me." 

The  lady  answered  him  that  she  understood  it  was  he 
who  boiled  that  drink  for  her,  and  gave  it  to  her ;  that  she 
was  obliged  to  him  from  her  heart  for  all  the  kindness  he 
showed  her  since  the  day  she  first  came  to  Ireland,  and 
that  he  might  be  certain  that  she  never  would  forget  it. 
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Guleesh  was  ready  to  die  with  satisfaction  and  delight. 
Then  they  brought  her  food,  and  she  eat  with  a  good 
appetite,  and  was  merry  and  joyous,  and  never  left  oft 
talking  with  the  priest  while  she  was  eating. 

After  that  Guleesh  went  home  to  his  house,  and 
stretched  himself  on  the  bed  and  fell  asleep  again,  for 
the  force  of  the  herb  was  not  all  spent,  and  he  passed 
another  day  and  a  night  sleeping.  When  he  woke  up 
he  went  back  to  the  priest's  house,  and  found  that  the 
young  lady  was  in  the  same  state,  and  that  she  was 
asleep  almost  since  the  time  that  he  left  the  house. 

He  went  into  her  chamber  with  the  priest,  and  they 
remained  watching  beside  her  till  she  awoke  the  second 
time,  and  she  had  her  talk  as  well  as  ever,  and  Guleesh 
was  greatly  rejoiced.  The  priest  put  food  on  the  table 
again,  and  they  eat  together,  and  Guleesh  used  after 
that  to  come  to  the  house  from  day  to  day,  and  the  friend- 
ship that  was  between  him  and  the  king's  daughter  in- 
creased, because  she  had  no  one  to  speak  to  except 
Guleesh  and  the  priest,  and  she  liked  Guleesh  best. 

He  had  to  tell  her  the  way  he  was  standing  by  the 
rath  when  the  good  people  came,  and  how  he  went  in  to 
the  Pope,  and  how  the  sheehogue  blew  fire  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  every  other  thing  that  he  did  till  the  time 
the  good  people  whipt  her  off  with  themselves ;  and 
when  it  would  be  all  told  he  would  have  to  begin  it 
again  out  of  the  new,  and  she  never  was  tired  listening 
to  him. 

When  they  had  been  that  way  for  another  half  year, 
she  said  that  she  could  wait  no  longer  without  going 
back  to  her  father  and  mother ;  that  she  was  certain 
that  they  were  greatly  grieved  for  her ;  and  that  it  was 
a  shame  for  her  to  leave  them  in  grief,  when  it  was  in 
her  power  to  go  as  far  as  them.     The  priest  did  all  he 
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could  to  keep  her  with  them  for  another  while,  but  with- 
out effect,  and  Guleesh  spoke  every  sweet  word  that  came 
into  his  head,  trying  to  get  the  victory  over  her,  and  to 
coax  her  and  make  her  stay  as  she  w^as,  but  it  was  no 
good  for  him.  She  determined  that  she  would  go,  and 
no  man  alive  would  make  her  change  her  intention. 

She  had  not  much  money,  but  only  two  rings  that  were 
on  her  hand,  when  the  sheehogue  carried  her  away,  and  a 
gold  pin  that  was  in  her  hair,  and  golden  bluckles  that 
were  on  her  little  shoes. 

The  priest  took  and  sold  them  and  gave  her  the  money, 
and  she  said  that  she  was  ready  to  go. 

She  left  her  blessing  and  farewell  with  the  priest  and 
Guleesh,  and  departed.  She  was  not  long  gone  till  there 
came  such  grief  and  melancholy  over  Guleesh  that  he 
knew  he  would  not  be  long  alive  unless  he  were  near 
her,  and  he  followed  her. 

(The  next  42  pages  in  the  Leabhar  Sgeuluigheachta  are  taken  up  with  the 
adventures  of  Guleesh  and  the  princess,  on  their  way  to  the  court  of  France. 
But  this  portion  of  the  story  is  partly  taken  from  other  tales,  and  part  is  too 
much  altered  and  ampHfied  in  the  writing  of  it,  so  that  I  do  not  give  it  here,  as 
not  being  genuine  folk-lore,  which  the  story,  except  for  a  very  httle  embellish- 
ment, has  been  up  to  this  point.  The  whole  ends  as  follows,  with  the 
restoration  of  the  princess  and  her  marriage  with  Guleesh.) 

It  was  well,  and  it  was  not  ill.  They  married  one 
another,  and  that  was  the  fine  wedding  they  had,  and  if 
I  were  to  be  there  then,  I  would  not  be  here  now  ;  but  I 
heard  it  from  a  birdeen  that  there  was  neither  cark  nor 
care,  sickness  nor  sorrow,  mishap  nor  misfortune  on  them- 
till  the  hour  of  their  death,  and  that  it  may  be  the  same 
with  me,  and  with  us  all ! 
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A  LONG  time  ago — before  St.  Patrick's  time— there  was 
an  old  king  in  Connacht,  and  he  had  three  sons.  The 
king  had  a  sore  foot  for  many  years,  and  he  could  get 
no  cure.  One  day  he  sent  for  the  Dall  Glic  (wise  blind 
man)  which  he  had,  and  said  to  him  : 

"  I'm  giving  you  wages  this  twenty  years,  and  you 
can't  tell  me  what  will  cure  my  foot." 

"You  never  asked  me  that  question  before,"  said  the 
Dall  Glic  ;  "but  I  tell  you  now  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  to  cure  you  but  a  bottle  of  water  from  the  Well  of 
D'yerree-in-Dowan  "  [i.e.,  end  of  the  world). 

In  the  morning,  the  day  on  the  morrow,  the  king 
called  his  three  sons,  and  he  said  to  them  : 

"]\Iy  foot  will  never  be  better  until  I  get  a  bottle 
of  water  from  the  Well  of  D'yerree-in-Dowan,  and 
whichever  of  you  will  bring  me  that,  he  has  my  king- 
dom to  get." 

"  We  will  go  in  pursuit  of  it  to-morrow,"  says  the 
three.  The  names  of  the  three  were  Art,  Nart  {i.e., 
strength),  and  Cart*  {i.e.,  right). 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  the  morrow,  the  king 
gave  to  each  one  of  them  a  purse  of  gold,  and  they  went 
on  their  way.  When  they  came  as  far  as  the  cross-roads. 
Art  said  : 

"  Each  one  of  us  ought  to  go  a  road  for  himself,  and  if 
one  of  us  is  back  before  a  year  and  a  day,  let  him  wait 
till  the  other  two  come  ;  or  else  let  him  set  up  a  stone  as 
a  sign  that  he  has  come  back  safe." 

They  parted  from  one  another  after  that,  and  Art  and 
Nart  went   to  an  inn  and  began  drinking;    but  Cart 

*  These  names  are  not  exactly  pronounced  as  written.  To  pronounce  them 
properly  say  yart  first,  and  then  yart  with  an  n  and  a  c  belore  it,  n'yart  and 
c'yarl 
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went  on  by  himself.  He  walked  all  that  day  without 
knowing  where  he  was  going.  As  the  darkness  of  the 
night  came  on  he  was  entering  a  great  wood,  and  he  was 
going  forwards  in  the  wood,  until  he  came  to  a  large 
house.  He  went  in  and  looked  round  him,  but  he  saw 
nobody,  except  a  large  white  cat  sitting  beside  the  fire. 
When  the  cat  saw  him  she  rose  up  and  went  into  another 
room.  He  was  tired  and  sat  beside  the  fire.  It  was 
not  long  till  the  door  of  the  chamber  opened,  and  there 
came  out  an  old  hag. 

"  One  hundred  thousand  welcomes  before  you,  son  of 
the  king  of  Connacht,"  says  the  hag. 

"  How  did  you  know  me  r  "  says  the  king's  son. 
"  Oh,  many's  the  good  day  I  spent  in  your  father's 
castle  in  Bvvee-sounee,  and  I  know  you  since  you  were 
born,"  said  the  hag. 

Then  she  prepared  him  a  fine  supper,  and  gave  it  to 
him.  When  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  enough,  she  said 
to  him : 

"You  made  a  long  journey  to-day;  come  with  me 
until  I  show  you  a  bed.  Then  she  brought  him  to  a  fine 
chamber,  showed  him  a  bed,  and  the  king's  son  fell 
asleep.  He  did  not  awake  until  the  sun  was  coming  in 
on  the  windows  the  next  morning. 

Then  he  rose  up,  dressed  himself,  and  was  going  out, 
when  the  hag  asked  him  where  he  was  going. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  king's  son.  "  I  left  home  to 
find  out  the  Well  of  D  yerree-in-Dowan." 

*'  I'm  after  walking  a  good  many  places,"  said  the  hag, 
«  but  I  never  heard  talk  of  the  Well  of  D'yerree-in-Dowan 
before." 

The  king's  son  went  out,  and  he  was  travelling  till  he 
came  to  a  cross-roads  between  two  woods.  He  did  not 
know  which  road  to  take.     He  saw  a  seat  under  the 
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trunk  of  a  great  tree.  When  he  went  up  to  it  he  found  it 
written  :  "  This  is  the  seat  of  travellers." 

The  king's  son  sat  down,  and  after  a  minute  he  saw 
the  most  lovely  woman  in  the  world  coming  toward  him' 
and  she  dressed  in  red  silk,  and  she  said  to  him  : 

*'  I  often  heard  that  it  is  better  to  go  forward  than 
back." 

Then  she  went  out  of  his  sight  as  though  the  ground 
should  swallow  her. 

The  king's  son  rose  up  and  went  forward.  He  walked 
that  day  till  the'darkness  of  the  night  was  coming  on, 
and  he  did  not  know  where  to  get  lodgings.  He  saw  a 
light  in  a  wood,  and  he  drew  towards  it.  The  light  was 
in  a  little  house.  There  was  not  as  much  as  the  end  of 
a  feather  jutting  up  on  the  outside  nor  jutting  down  on 
the  inside,  but  only  one  single  feather  that  was  keeping 
up  the  house.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  an  old  hag 
opened  it. 

"  God  save  all  here,"  says  the  king's  son. 

"  A  hundred  welcomes  before  you,  son  of  the  king  of 
the  castle  of  Bwee-sounee,"  said  the  hag. 

•'  How  did   you  know  me  ?"  said  the  king's  son. 

"  It  was  my  sister  nursed  you,"  said  the  hag,  "  and  sit 
down  till  I  get  your  supper  ready." 

When  he  ate  and  drank  his  enough,  she  put  him  to 
sleep  till  morning.  When  he  rose  up  in  the  morning,  he 
prayed  to  God  to  direct  him  on  the  road  of  his  luck. 

"  How  far  will  you  go  to-day?"  said  the  hag. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  king's  son.  "  I'm  in  search 
of  the  Well  of  D'yerree-in-Dowan. 

•'  I'm  three  hundred  years  here,"  said  the  hag,  and  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  place  before  ;  but  I  have  a  sister 
older  than  myself,  and,  perhaps,  she  may  know  of  it. 
Here  is  a  ball  of  silver  for  you,  and  when  you  will  go  out 
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upon  the  road  throw  it  up  before  you,  and  follow  it  till 
you  come  to  the  house  of  my  sister." 

When  he  went  out  on  the  road  he  threw  down  the 
ball,  and  he  was  following  it  until  the  sun  was  going 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hills.  Then  he  went  into  a 
wood,  and  came  to  the  door  of  a  little  house.  When  he 
struck  the  door,  a  hag  opened  it,  and  said  : 

"  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  before  you,  son  of  the 
king  of  the  castle  of  Bwee-sounee,  who  were  at  my 
sister's  house  last  night.  You  made  a  long  journey  to- 
day.   Sit  down  ;  I  have  a  supper  ready  for  you." 

When  the  king's  son  ate  and  drank  his  enough,  the 
hag  put  him  to  sleep,  and  he  did  not  wake  up  till  the 
morning.     Then  the  hag  asked  : 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?". 

"  I  don't  rightly  know,"  said  the  king's  son.  "I  left 
home  to  find  out  the  Wellof  D'yerree-in-Dowan." 

"  I  am  over  five  hundred  years  of  age,"  said  the  hag, 
"  and  I  never  heard  talk  of  that  place  before  ;  but  I  have 
a  brother,  and  if  there  is  any  such  place  in  the  world,  he'll 
know  of  it.    He  is  living  seven  hundred  miles  from  here." 

"It's  a  long  journey,"  said  the  king's  son. 

"  You'll  be  there  to-night,"  said  the  hag. 

Then  she  gave  him  a  little  garraun  (nag,  gelding) 
about  the  size  of  a  goat. 

"That  little  beast  won't  be  able  to  carry  me,''  said  the 
kings'  son. 

"Wait  till  you  go  riding  on  it,"  said  the  hag. 

The  king's  son  got  on  the  garraun,  and  out  for  ever 
with  him  as  fast  as  lightning. 

When  the  sun  was  going  under,  that  evening,  he  came 
to  a  little  house  in  a  wood.  The  king's  son  got  off  the 
garraun,  went  in,  and  it  was  not  long  till  an  old  grey 
man  came  out,  and  said  : 

"  A  hundred  thousand    welcomes  to  you,  son  of  the 
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king  of  the  castle  of  Bwee-sounee.  You're  in  search  of 
the  Well  of  D'yerree-in-Dowan." 

"  I  am,  indeed,"  said  the  king's  son. 

'*  Many's  the  good  man  went  that  way  before  you  ;  but 
not  a  man  of  them  came  back  alive,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
"  however,  I'll  do  my  best  for  you.  Stop  here  to-night, 
and  we'll  have  sport  to-morrow." 

Then  he  dressed  a  supper  and  gave  it  to  the  king's 
son,  and  when  he  ate  and  drank,  the  old  man  put  him 
to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  the  morrow,  the  old  man 
said  : 

"  I  found  out  where  the  Well  of  D'yerree-in-Dowan  is  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  go  as  far  as  it.  We  must  find  out  if 
there's  any  good  in  you  with  the  tight  loop  (bow  ?)." 

Then  he  brought  the  king's  son  out  into  the  wood, 
gave  him  the  loop,  and  put  a  mark  on  a  tree  two  score 
yards  from  him,  and  told  him  to  strike  it.  He  drew  the 
loop  and  struck  the  mark. 

"  You'll  do  the  business,"  said  the  old  man. 

They  then  went  in,  and  spent  the  day  telling  stories 
till  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  come. 

When  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  come,  the  old 
man  gave  him  a  loop  (bow  ?)  and  a  sheaf  of  snarp  stings 
(darts),  and  said  : 

"  Come  with  me  now." 

They  were  going  until  they  came  to  a  great  river. 
Then  the  old  man  said : 

"  Go  on  my  back,  and  I'll  swim  across  the  river  with 
you  ;  but  if  you  see  a  great  bird  coming,  kill  him,  or  we 
shall  be  lost." 

Then  the  king's  son  got  on  the  old  man's  back,  and 
the  old  man  began  swimming.  When  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  ri\'er  the  king's  son  saw  a  great   eagle 
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coming,  and  his  gob  (beak)  open.     The  king's  son  drew 
the  loop  and  wounded  the  eagle. 

"  Did  you  strike  him  ?  ''  said  the  old  man. 

"  I  struck  him,"  said  the  king's  son ;  "  but  here  he 
comes  again." 

He  drew  the  loop  the  second  time  and  the  eagle  fell 
dead. 

When  they  came  to  the  land,  the  old  man  said  : 

"  We  are  on  the  island  of  the  Well  of  D'yerree-in- 
Dowan.  The  queen  is  asleep,  and  she  will  not  waken 
for  a  day  and  a  year.  She  never  goes  to  sleep  but  once 
in  seven  years.  There  is  a  lion  and  a  monster  (uillpheist) 
watching  at  the  gate  of  the  well,  but  they  go  to  sleep 
at  the  same  time  with  the  queen,  and  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  going  to  the  well.  Here  are  two  bottles  for 
you  ;  fill  one  of  them  for  yourself,  and  the  other  for  me, 
and  it  will  make  a  young  man  of  me." 

The  king's  son  went  off,  and  when  he  came  as  far  as 
the  castle  he  saw  the  lion  and  the  monster  sleeping  on 
each  side  of  the  gate.  Then  he  saw  a  great  wheel 
throwing  up  water  out  of  the  well,  and  he  went  and 
filled  the  two  bottles,  and  he  was  coming  back  when  he 
saw  a  shining  light  in  the  castle.  He  looked  in  through 
the  window  and  saw  a  great  table.  There  was  a  loaf  of 
bread,  with  a  knife,  a  bottle,  and  a  glass  on  it.  He  filled 
the  glass,  but  he  did  not  diminish  the  bottle.  He  ob- 
served that  there  was  a  writing  on  the  bottle  and  on  the 
loaf;  and  he  read  on  the  bottle  :  "  Water  For  the  World," 
and  on  the  loaf:  "  Bread  For  the  World."  He  cut  a 
piece  off  the  loaf,  but  it  only  grew  bigger. 

"My  grief!  that  we  haven't  that  loaf  and  that  bottle 
at  home,"  said  the  king's  son,  "  and  there'd  be  neither 
hunger  nor  thirst  on  the  poor  people." 

Then  he  went  into  a  great  chamber,  and  he  saw  the 
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queen  and  eleven  waiting-maids  asleep,  and  a  sword  of 
light  hung  above  the  head  of  the  queen.  It  was  it  that 
was  giving  light  to  the  whole  castle. 

When  he  saw  the  queen,  he  said  to  himself:  "  It's  a 
pity  to  leave  that  pretty  mouth  without  kissing  it.  He 
kissed  the  queen,  and  she  never  awoke ;  and  after  that 
he  did  the  same  to  the  eleven  maidens.  Then  he  got 
the  sword,  the  bottle,  and  the  loaf,  and  came  to  the  old 
man,  but  he  never  told  him  that  he  had  those  things. 

"  How  did  you  get  on  r "  said  the  old  man, 

*'  I  got  the  thing  I  was  in  search  of,"  said  the  king's  son, 

"  Did  you  see  any  marvel  since  you  left  me  ? "  said  the 
old  man. 

The  king's  son  told  him  that  he  had  seen  a  wonderful 
loaf,  bottle,  and  sword. 

"  You  did  not  touch  them  ?  "  said  the  old  man  ;  shun 
them,  for  they  would  bring  trouble  on  you.  Come  on 
my  back  now  till  I  bring  you  across  the  river," 

When  they  went  to  the  house  of  the  old  man,  he  put 
water  out  of  the  bottle  on  himself,  and  made  a  young 
man  of  himself.     Then  he  said  to  the  king's  son  : 

*•'  ]\Iy  sisters  and  myself  are  now  free  from  enchant- 
ment, and  they  are  young  women  again," 

The  king's  son  remained  there  until  most  part  of  the 
year  and  day  were  gone.  Then  he  began  the  journey 
home  ;  but,  my  grief,  he  had  not  the  little  nag  with  him. 
He  walked  the  first  day  until  the  darkness  of  the  night 
was  coming  on.  He  saw  a  large  house.  He  went  to 
the  door,  struck  it,  and  the  man  of  the  house  came  out 
to  him. 

"  Can  you  give  me  lodgings  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  can,"  said  the  man  of  the  house,  "  only  I  have  no 
light  to  light  you." 

"I  have  a  light  myself,"  said  the  king's  son. 
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He  went  in  then,  drew  the  sword,  and  gave  a  fine 
light  to  them  all,  and  to  everybody  that  was  in  the 
island.  They  then  gave  him  a  good  supper,  and  he 
went  to  sleep.  When  he  was  going  away  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  man  of  the  house  asked  him  for  the  honour  of 
God,  to  leave  the  sword  with  them. 

"  Since  you  asked  for  it  in  the  honour  of  God,  you 
must  have  it,"  said  the  king's  son. 

He  walked  the  second  day  till  the  darkness  was 
coming.  He  went  to  another  great  house,  beat  the 
door,  and  it  was  not  long  till  the  woman  of  the  house 
came  to  him,  and  he  asked  lodgings  of  her.  The  man 
of  the  house  came  and  said  : 

'*  I  can  give  you  that ;  but  I  have  not  a  drop  of  water 
to  dress  food  for  you." 

"I  have  plenty  of  water  myself,"  said  the  king's  son. 

He  went  in,  drew  out  the  bottle,  and  there  was  not  a 
vessel  in  the  house  he  did  not  fill,  and  still  the  bottle  was 
full.  Then  a  supper  was  dressed  for  him,  and  when  he 
ate  and  drank  his  enough,  he  went  to  sleep.  In  the 
morning,  when  he  was  going,  the  woman  asked  of  him,  in 
the  honour  of  God,  to  leave  them  the  bottle. 

"  Since  it  has  chanced  that  you  ask  it  for  the  honour 
of  God,"  said  the  king's  son,  "  I  cannot  refuse  you,  for  my 
mother  put  me  under  gassa  (mystic  obligations),  before 
she  died,  never,  if  I  could,  to  refuse  anything  that  a 
person  would  ask  of  me  for  the  honour  of  God." 

Then  he  left  the  bottle  to  them. 

He  walked  the  third  day  until  darkness  was  coming, 
and  he  reached  a  great  house  on  the  side  of  the  road. 
He  struck  the  door;  the  man  of  the  house  came  out,  and 
he  asked  lodgings  of  him. 

"  I  can  give  you  that,  and  welcome,"  said  the  man ; 
"butl'm  grieved  that  I  have  nota  morsel  ofbread  for  you." 
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"  I  have  plenty  of  bread  myself/'  said  the  king's  son. 

He  went  in,  got  a  knife,  and  began  cutting  the  loaf, 
until  the  table  was  filled  with  pieces  of  bread,  and  yet 
the  loaf  was  as  big  as  it  was  when  he  began.  Then 
they  prepared  a  supper  for  him,  and  when  he  ate  his 
enough,  he  went  to  sleep.  When  he  was  departing  in 
the  morning,  they  asked  of  him,  for  the  honour  of  God, 
to  leave  the  loaf  with  them,  and  he  left  it  with  them. 

The  three  things  were  now  gone  from  him. 

He  walked  the  fourth  day  until  he  came  to  a  great 
river,  and  he  had  no  way  to  get  across  it.  He  went 
upon  his  knees,  and  asked  of  God  to  send  him  help. 
After  half  a  minute,  he  saw  the  beautiful  woman  he  saw 
the  day  he  left  the  house  of  the  first  hag.  When  she 
came  near  him,  she  said :  "  Son  of  the  king  of  the  castle 
of  Bwee-sounnee^  has  it  succeeded  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  got  the  thing  I  went  in  search  of,"  said  the  king's 
son  ;  "  but  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  pass  over  this 
river." 

She  drew  out  a  thimble  and  said  :  "  Bad  is  the  day  X 
would  see  your  father's  son  without  a  boat." 

Then  she  threw  the  thimble  into  the  river,  and  made 
a  splendid  boat  of  it. 

"  Get  into  that  boat  now,"  said  she  ;  "and  when  you 
will  come  to  the  other  side,  there  will  be  a  steed  before 
you  to  bring  you  as  far  as  the  cross-road,  where  you  left 
your  brothers." 

The  king's  son  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  he  was  at  the  other  side,  and  there  he  found 
a  white  steed  before  him.  He  went  riding  on  it,  and  it 
went  off  as  swiftly  as  the  wind.  At  about  twelve  o'clock 
on  that  day,  he  was  at  the  cross-roads.  The  king's  son 
looked  round  him,  and  he  did  not  see  his  brothers,  nor 
any  stone  set  up,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  perhaps  they 
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are  at  the  inn,"  He  went  there,  and  found  Art  and 
Nart,  and  they  two-thirds  drunk. 

They  asked  him  how  he  went  on  since  he  left  them. 

"  I  have  found  out  the  Well  of  D'yerree-in-Dowan,  and 
I  have  the  bottle  of  water,"  said  Cart. 

Kart  and  Art  were  filled  with  jealousy,  and  they  said 
one  to  the  other  :  "  It's  a  great  shame  that  the  youngest 
son  should  have  the  kingdom." 

"  We'll  kill  him,  and  bring  the  bottle  of  water  to  my 
father,"  said  Nart ;  "  and  we'll  say  that  it  was  ourselves 
who  went  to  the  Well  of  D'yerree-in-Dowan." 

"I'm  not  with  you  there,"  said  Art;  "but  we'll  set 
him  drunk,  and  we'll  take  the  bottle  of  (from)  him.  My 
father  will  believe  me  and  you,  before  he'll  believe  our 
brother,  because  he  has  an  idea  that  there's  nothing  in 
him  but  a  half  oinadawn''' 

"  Then,"  he  said  to  Cart,  "  since  it  has  happened  that 
we  have  come  home  safe  and  sound  we'll  have  a  drink 
before  we  go  home." 

They  called  for  a  quart  of  whiskey,  and  they  made 
Cart  drink  the  most  of  it,  and  he  fell  drunk.  Then 
they  took  the  bottle  of  water  from  him,  went  home  them- 
selves, and  gave  it  to  the  king.  He  put  a  drop  of  the 
water  on  his  foot,  and  it  made  him  as  well  as  ever  he 
was. 

Then  they  told  him  that  they  had  great  trouble  to  get 
the  bottle  of  water  ;  that  they  had  to  fight  giants,  and 
to  go  through  great  dangers. 

"  Did  ye  see  Cart  on  your  road  ? "  said  the  king. 

"  He  never  went  farther  than  the  inn,  since  he  left 
us,*'  said  they ;  "  and  he's  in  it  now,  blind  drunk." 

"  There  never  was  any  good  in  him,"  said  the  king ; 
but  I  cannot  leave  him  there." 

Then  he  sent  six  men  to  the  inn,  and  they  carried 
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Cart  home.     When  he  came  to  himself,  the  king  made 
him  into  a  servant  to  do  all  the  dirty  jobs  about  the  castle. 


When  a  year  and  a  day  had  gone  by,  the  aueen  of  the 
Well  of  D'yerree-in-Do\van  and  her  waiting-maidens 
woke  up  and  the  queen  found  a  young  son  by  her  side, 
and  the  eleven  maidens  the  same. 

There  was  great  anger  on  the  queen,  and  she  sent  for 
the  lion  and  the  monster,  and  asked  them  what  was 
become  of  the  eagle  that  she  left  in  charge  of  the  castle. 

*'  He  must  be  dead,  or  he'd  be  here  now,  when  you 
woke  up,"  said  they. 

"I'm  destroyed,  myself,  and  the  waiting-maidens, 
ruined,"  said  the  queen;  "and  I  never  will  stop  till  I  find 
out  the  father  of  my  son." 

Then  she  got  ready  her  enchanted  coach,  and  two 
fawns  under  it.  She  was  going  till  she  came  to  the  first 
house  where  the  king's  son  got  lodging,  and  she  asked 
was  there  any  stranger  there  lately.  The  man  of  the 
house  said  there  was. 

"Yes  !"  said  the  queen,  "and  he  left  the  sword  of  light 
behind  him  ;  it  is  mine,  and  if  you  do  not  give  it  to  me 
quickly  I  will  throv/  your  house  upside  down." 

They  gave  her  the  sword,  and  she  went  on  till  she 
came  to  the  second  house,  in  which  he  had  got  lodging, 
and  she  asked  was  there  any  stranger  there  lately.  They 
said  that  there  was.  "  Yes,"  said  she,  "  and  he  left  a 
bottle  after  him.  Give  it  to  me  quickly,  or  I'll  throw  the 
house  on  ye." 

They  gave  her  the  bottle,  and  she  went  till  she  came 
to  the  third  house,  and  she  asked  was  there  any  stranger 
there  lately.     They  said  there  was. 

"Yes!"  said  she,   "and  he    left   the   loaf  of   lasting 
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bread  after  him.  That  belongs  to  me,  and  if  ye  don't 
give  it  to  me  quickly  I  will  kill  ye  all." 

She  got  the  loaf,  and  she  was  going,  and  never 
stopped  till  she  came  to  the  castle  of  Bvvee-Sounee.  She 
pulled  the  cooalya-coric,  pole  of  combat  and  the  king  came 
out. 

"  Have  you  any  son,"  said  the  queen. 

"  I  have,"  said  the  king. 

"Send  him  out  here  till  I  see  him,"  said  she. 

The  king  sent  out  Art,  and  she  asked  him  :  "  Were  you 
at  the  Well  of  D'yerree-an-Dowan  r" 

"  I  was,"  said  Art. 

"  And  are  you  the  father  of  my  son  ?"  said  she. 

"I  believe  I  am,"  said  Art. 

"  I  will  know  that  soon,"  said  she. 

Then  she  drew  two  hairs  out  of  her  head,  flung  them 
against  the  wall,  and  they  were  made  into  a  ladder  that 
went  up  to  the  top  of  the  castle.  Then  she  said  to  Art : 
"  If  you  were  at  the  Well  of  Dyerree-in-Dowan,  you  can 
go  up  to  the  top  of  that  ladder." 

Art  went  up  halfway,  then  he  fell,  and  his  thigh  was 
broken. 

"You  were  never  at  the  Well  of D'yerree-in-Dowan," 
said  the  queen. 

Then  she  asked  the  king  :  "  Have  you  any  other  son." 

"  I  have,"  said  the  king. 

"Bring  him  out,"  said  the  queen. 

Nart  came  out,  and  she  asked  him  :  "  Were  you  ever 
at  the  Well  of  D'yerree-in-Dowan?" 

"  I  was,"  said  Nart. 

"If  3.'ou  were,  go  up  to  the  top  of  that  ladder,"  said 
the  queen. 

He  began  going  up,  but  he  had  not  gone  far  till  he 
fell  and  broke  his  foot. 
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"  You  were  not  at  the  Well  of  D'yerree-in-Do\van,"  said 
the  queen. 

Then  she  asked  the  king  if  he  had  any  other  son,  and 
the  king  said  he  had.  "  But,"  said  he,  "it's  a  half  fool 
he  is,  that  never  left  home." 

"Bring  him  here,"  said  the  queen. 
When  Cart  came,  she  asked  him  :  "  Were  you  at  the 
Well  of  D'yerree-in-Dowan  ?". 

"  I  was,"  said  Cart,  "  and  I  saw  you  there." 
"  Go  up  to  the  top  of  that  ladder,"  said  the  queen. 
Cart  went  up  like  a  cat,  and  when  he  came  down  she 
said  :  "  You  are  the  man  who  was  at  the  Well  of  D'yerree- 
in-Dowan,  and  you  are  the  father  of  my  son." 

Then  Cart  told  the  trick  his  brothers  played  on  him, 
and  the  queen  was  going  to  slay  them,  until  Cart 
asked  pardon  for  them.  Then  the  king  said  that  Cart 
must  get  the  kingdom. 

Then  the  father  dressed  him  out  and  put  a  chain  of 
gold  beneath  his  neck,  and  he  got  into  the  coach  along 
with  the  queen,  and  they  departed  to  the  Well  of 
D'yerree-in-Dowan. 

The  waiting-maidens  gave  a  great  welcome  to  the 
king's  son,  and  they  all  of  them  came  to  him,  each  one 
asking  him  to  marry  herself. 

He  remained  there  for  one-and-twenty  years,  until  the 
queen  died,  and  then  he  brought  back  with  him  his 
twelve  sons,  and  came  home  to  Gal  way.  Each  of  them 
married  a  wife,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Galway  are  descended. 


(     142     ) 

THE  COURT  OF  CRINNAWN. 

A  LONG  time  ago  there  came  a  lot  of  gentlemen  to  a 
river  which  is  between  the  County  Mee-6h  (Mayo) 
and  Roscommon,  and  they  chose  out  a  nice  place 
for  themselves  on  the  brink  of  a  river,  and  set  up  a 
court  on  it.  Nobody  at  all  in  the  little  villages  round 
about  knew  from  what  place  these  gentlemen  came, 
MacDonnell  was  the  name  that  was  on  them.  The 
neighbours  were  for  a  long  time  without  making  friend- 
ship with  them,  until  there  came  a  great  plague,  and 
the  people  were  getting  death  in  their  hundreds. 

One  day  there  was  the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow 
dying  from  the  destructive  plague,  and  she  had 
not  a  drop  of  milk  to  wet  his  tongue.  She  went  to  the 
court,  and  they  asked  her  what  she  was  looking  for. 
She  told  them  that  the  one  son  she  had  was  dying  of 
the  plague,  and  that  she  had  not  a  drop  of  milk  to  wet 
his  tongue. 

"  Hard  is  your  case,"  says  a  lady  that  was  in  the  court 
to  her.  "  I  will  give  you  milk  and  healing,  and  your 
son  will  be  as  well  at  the  end  of  an  hour  as  ever  he 
was."  Then  she  gave  her  a  tin  can,  and  said :  '*  Go  home 
now,  this  can  will  never  be  empty  as  long  as  you  or 
your  son  is  alive,  if  you  keep  the  secret  without  telling 
anybody  that  you  got  it  here.  When  you  will  go  home 
put  a  morsel  of  the  Mary's  shamrock  (four-leaved 
shamrock?)  in  the  milk  and  give  it  to  your  son." 

The  widow  went  home.  She  put  a  bit  of  four-leaved 
shamrock  in  the  milk,  and  gave  it  to  her  son  to  drink,  and 
he  rose  up  at  the  end  of  an  hour  as  well  as  ever  he  was. 
Then  the  woman  went  through  the  villages  round  about 
with  the  can,  and  there  was  no  one  at  all  to  whom  she 
gave  a  drink  that  was  not  healed  at  the  end  of  an  hour. 
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It  was  not  long  till  the  fame  of  ]\Iaurya  nee  Keerachawn 
(Mary  Kerrigan),  that  was  the  name  of  the  widow,  went 
through  the  country,  and  it  was  not  long  till  she  had  the 
full  of  the  bag  of  gold  and  silver. 

One  day  Mary  went  to  a  pattern  at  Cultya  Bronks, 
drank  too  much,  fell  on  drunkenness,  and  let  out  the 
secret. 

There  came  the  heavy  sleep  of  drunkenness  on  her, 
and  when  she  awoke  the  can  was  gone.  There  was  so 
much  grief  on  her  that  she  drowned  herself  in  a  place 
called  Pull  Bawn  (the  White  Hole),  within  a  mile  of 
Cultya  Bronks. 

Everybody  thought  now  that  they  had  the  can  of 
healing  to  get  at  the  Court  of  Crinnawn  if  they  would  go 
there.  In  the  morning,  the  day  on  the  morrow,  there 
went  plenty  of  people  to  the  court,  and  they  found  every 
one  who  was  in  it  dead.  The  shout  went  out,  and  the 
hundreds  of  people  gathered  together,  but  no  man  could 
go  in,  for  the  court  was  filled  with  smoke  ;  and  lightning 
and  thunder  coming  out  of  it. 

They  sent  a  message  for  the  priest,  who  was  in 
Ballaghadereen,  but  he  said  :  "  It  is  not  in  my  parish, 
and  I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  it."  That  night 
the  people  saw  a  great  light  in  the  court,  and  there  was 
very  great  fear  on  them.  The  day  on  the  morrow  they 
sent  word  to  the  priest  of  Lisahull,  but  he  would  not 
come,  as  the  place  was  not  in  his  parish.  Word  was  sent 
to  the  priest  of  Kilmovee,  then,  but  he  had  the  same 
excuse. 

There  were  a  lot  of  poor  friars  in  Cultya  Mawn,  and 
when  they  heard  the  story  they  went  to  the  court  without 
a  person  with  them  but  themselves. 

When  they  went  in  they  began  saying  prayers,  but 
they   saw  no  corpse.     After   a   time  the   smoke  went, 
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the  lightning  and  thunder  ceased,  a  door  opened,  and 
there  came  out  a  great  man.  The  friars  noticed  that 
he  had  only  one  eye,  and  that  it  was  in  his  forehead. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  who  are  you  ?"  said  a  man  of 
the  friars. 

"  I  am  Crinnawn,  son  of  Belore,  of  the  Evil 
Eye.  Let  there  be  no  fear  on  ye,  I  shall  do  ye  no 
damage,  for  ye  are  courageous,  good  men.  The  people 
who  were  here  are  gone  to  eternal  rest,  body  and  soul. 
I  know  that  ye  are  poor,  and  that  there  are  plenty  of 
poor  people  round  about  ye.  Here  are  two  purses  for 
ye,  one  of  them  for  yourselves,  and  the  other  one  to 
divide  upon  the  poor  ;  and  when  all  that  will  be  spent, 
do  ye  come  again.  Not  of  this  world  am  I,  but  I  shall  do 
no  damage  to  anyone  unless  he  does  it  to  me  first,  and 
do  ye  keep  from  me." 

Then  he  gave  them  two  purses,  and  said  :  "  Go  now  on 
your  good  work."  The  friars  went  home  ;  they  gathered 
the  poor  people  and  they  divided  the  money  on  them. 
The  people  questioned  them  as  to  what  it  was  they  saw  in 
the  court.  "  It  is  a  secret  each  thing  we  saw  in  the  court, 
and  it  is  our  advice  to  ye  not  to  go  near  the  court,  and 
no  harm  will  come  upon  ye." 

The  priests  were  covetous  when  they  heard  that  the 
friars  got  plenty  of  money  in  the  court,  and  the  three  of 
them  went  there  with  the  hope  that  they  would  get 
some  as  the  friars  got  it. 

When  they  went  in  they  began  crying  aloud  :  "Is  there 
any  person  here  ?  is  there  any  person  here  ?".  Crinnawn 
came  out  of  a  chamber  and  asked  :  "  What  are  ye  looking 
for?".  "We  came  to  make  friendship  with  you,"  said 
the  priests.  "  I  thought  that  priests  were  not  given  to 
telling  lies,"  said  Crinnawn;  "ye  came  with  a  hope 
that  ye  would  get  money  as  the  poor  friars  got.     \''e 
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were  afraid  to  come  when  the  people  sent  tor  ye,  and 
now  ye  will  not  get  a  keenogue  (mite  ?)  from  me, 
for  ye  are  not  worth  it." 

*'  Don't  you  know  that  we  have  power  to  banish  you 
out  of  this  place,"  said  the  priests,  "and  we  will  make 
use  of  that  power  unless  you  will  be  more  civil  than  you 
are." 

"  I  don't  care  for  your  power,"  said  Crinnawn,  "  I  have 
more  power  myself  than  all  the  priests  that  are  in 
Ireland." 

*'  It's  a  lie  you're  speaking,"  said  the  priests. 

"  Ye  will  see  a  small  share  of  my  power  to-night,"  said 
Crinnawn  ;  "  I  will  not  leave  a  wattle  over  your  heads 
that  I  will  not  sweep  into  yonder  river,  and  I  could  kill 
ye  with  the  sight  of  my  eye,  if  I  chose.  Ye  will  find  the 
roofs  of  your  houses  in  the  river  to-morrow  morning.  Now 
put  no  other  questions  on  me,  and  threaten  me  no  more, 
or  it  will  be  worse  for  ye." 

There  came  fear  on  the  priests,  and  they  went  home  ; 
but  they  did  not  believe  that  their  houses  would 
be  without  a  roof  before  morning. 

About  midnight,  that  night,  there  came  a  blast  of  wind 
under  the  roof  of  the  houses  of  the  priests,  and  it  swept 
them  into  the  river  forenent  the  court.  There  was  not  a 
bone  of  the  priests  but  was  shaken  with  terror,  and  they 
had  to  get  shelter  in  the  houses  of  the  neighbours  till 
morning. 

In  the  morning,  the  day  on  the  morrow,  the  priests 
came  to  the  river  opposite  the  court,  and  they  saw  the 
roofs  that  were  on  all  their  houses  swimming  in  the 
water.  They  sent  for  the  friars,  and  asked  them  to  go 
to  Crinnawn  and  proclaim  a  peace,  and  say  to  him  that 
they  would  put  no  more  trouble  on  him.  The  friars 
went  to  che  court,  and  Crinnawn  welcomed  them,  and 
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asked  them  what  they  were  seeking.  "  We  come  from  the 
priests  to  proclaim  a  peace  on  you,  they  will  trouble  you 
no  more."  "That  is  well  for  them,"  said  Crinnawn, 
"  come  with  me  now  until  ye  see  me  putting  back  the 
roofs  of  the  houses."  They  went  with  him  as  far  as  the 
river,  and  then  he  blew  a  blast  out  of  each  nostril.  The 
roofs  of  the  houses  rose  up  as  well  as  they  were  when 
they  were  first  put  on.  There  was  w  onder  on  the  priests, 
and  they  said  :  "  The  power  of  enchantment  is  not  yet 
dead,  nor  banished  out  of  the  country  yet."  From  that 
day  out  neither  priest  nor  anyone  else  would  go  near  the 
Court  of  Crinnawn. 

A  year  after  the  death  of  ]\Iary  Kerrigan,  there  was  a 
pattern  in  Cultya  Bronks.  There  were  plenty  of  young 
men  gathered  in  it,  and  amongst  them  was  Paudyeen, 
the  son  of  Mary  Kerrigan.  They  drank  whiskey  till  they 
were  in  madness.  When  they  were  going  home, 
Paudyeen  O'Kerrigan  said  :  "  There  is  money  in  plenty 
in  the  court  up  there,  and  if  ye  have  courage  we  can  get 
it."  As  the  drink  was  in  them,  twelve  of  them  said  : 
"  We  have  courage,  and  we  will  go  to  the  court."  When 
they  came  to  the  door,  Paudyeen  O'Kerrigan  said: 
"  Open  the  door,  or  we  will  break  it."  Crinnawn  came 
out  and  said:  "  Unless  ye  go  home  I  will  put  a  month's 
sleep  on  ye."  They  thought  to  get  a  hold  of  Crinnawn, 
but  he  put  a  blast  of  wind  out  of  his  two  nostrils  that 
swept  the  young  men  to  a  lis  (old  circular  rath)  called 
Lisdrumneal,  and  put  a  heavy  sleep  on  them,  and  a  big 
cloud  over  them,  and  there  is  no  name  on  the  place  from 
that  out,  but  Lis-trum-nail  (the  fort  of  the  heavy 
cloud). 

On  the  morning,  the  day  on  the  morrow,  the  young 
Bien  were  not  to  be  iound  either  backwards  or  forwards, 
and  there  was  great   grief  amongst  the  people.     That 
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day  went  by  without  any  account  from  the  young  men. 
People  said  that  it  was  Crinnawn  that  killed  them,  fo 
some  saw  them  going  to  the  court.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  young  men  went  to  the  friars,  and  prayed 
them  to  go  to  Crinnawn  and  to  find  out  from  him  where 
the  young  men  were,  dead  or  alive. 

They  went  to  Crinnawn,  and  Crinnawn  told  them  the 
trick  the  young  men  thought  to  do  on  him,  and  the  thing 
he  did  with  them.  "  If  it  be  your  will,  bestow  forgive- 
ness on  them  this  time,"  said  the  friars  ;  *'  they  were  mad 
with  whiskey,  and  they  won't  be  guilty  again."  "  On 
account  of  ye  to  ask  it  of  me,  I  will  loose  them  this  time  ; 
but  if  they  come  again,  I  will  put  a  sleep  of  seven  years 
on  them.     Come  with  me  now  till  you  see  them." 

"  It's  bad  walkers,  we  are,"  said  the  friars,  "  we  would 
be  a  long  time  going  to  the  place  where  they  are." 

"Ye  won't  be  two  minutes  going  to  it,"  said 
Crinnawn,  "  and  ye  will  be  back  at  home  in  the  same 
time." 

Then  he  brought  them  out,  and  put  a  blast  of  wind  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  swept  them  to  Lisdrumneal,  and  he 
himself  was  there  as  soon  as  they. 

They  saw  the  twelve  young  men  asleep  under  a  cloud 
in  the  lis,  and  there  was  great  wonder  on  them.  "  Now," 
said  Crinnawn,  "  I  will  send  them  home."  He  blew 
upon  them,  and  they  rose  up  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  it 
was  not  long  until  each  one  of  them  was  at  home,  and  the 
friars  as  well,  and  you  may  be  certain  that  they  did  not 
go  to  the  Court  of  Crinnawn  any  more. 

Crinnawn  was  living  in  the  court  years  after  that. 
One  day  the  friars  went  on  a  visit  to  him,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  found.  People  say  that  the  friars  got  great 
riches  after  Crinnawn.  At  the  end  of  a  period  of  time 
the   roof  fell    off  the   court,    as    everyone   was    afraid 
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to  go  and  live  in  it.  During  many  years  after  that, 
people  would  go  round  about  a  mile,  before  they  would 
go  near  the  old  court.  There  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
walls  to  be  found  now ;  but  there  is  no  name  on  the  old 
court  from  that  day  till  this  day,  but  Coort  a  Chrinnawn 
(Crinnawn's  Court). 
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There  was  no  nicety  about  him.  He  said  to  his  wife 
that  he  would  go  to  the  forge  to  get  a  doctoring  instru- 
ment. He  went  to  the  forge  the  next  day,  "  Where  are 
you  going  to  to-day  ?  "  said  the  smith.  "  I  am  going 
till  you  make  me  an  instrument  for  doctoring."  "What 
is  the  instrument  I  shall  make  you  ?  "  "  Make  a 
crumskeen  and  2.gahkeen  (crooked  knife  and  white  knife  ?) 
The  smith  made  that  for  him.     He  came  home. 

When  the  day  came — the  day  on  the  morrow — Neil 
OCarree  rose  up.  He  made  ready  to  be  going  as  a 
doctor.  He  went.  He  was  walking  away.  A  red  lad 
met  him  on  the  side  of  the  high  road.  He  saluted 
Neil  O'Carree;  Neil  saluted  him.  "Where  are  you 
going?  "  says  the  red  man.  "I  am  going  till  I  be  my 
{i.e.,  a.)  doctor.  "  It's  a  good  trade,"  says  the  red  man, 
"  'twere  best  for  you  to  hire  me."  "  What's  the  wages 
you'll  be  looking  for  ?  "  says  Neil.  "  Half  of  what  we 
shall  earn  till  we  shall  be  back  again  on  this  ground." 
"  I'll  give  you  that,"  says  Neil.  The  couple  walked  on. 
"There's  a  king's  daughter,"  says  the  red  man,  with 
the  {i.e.,  near  to)  death  ;  we  will  go  as  far  as  her,  till  we 
see  will  we  heal  her."  They  went  as  far  as  the  gate. 
The  porter  came  to  them.  He  asked  them  where  were 
they   going.       They  said  that  it  was  coming  to  look  at 
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the  king's  daughter  they  were,  to  see  would  they  do  her 
good.     The  king  desired  to  let  them  in.     They  went  in. 

They  went  to  the  place  where  the  girl  was  lying.  The 
red  man  went  and  took  hold  of  her  pulse.  He  said  that 
if  his  master  should  get  the  price  of  his  labour  he  would 
heal  her.  The  king  said  that  he  would  give  his  master 
whatever  he  should  award  himself.  He  said,  "  if  he  had 
the  room  to  himself  and  his  master,  that  it  would  be 
better."     The  king  said  he  should  have  it. 

He  desired  to  bring  down  to  him  a  skillet  (little  pot)  of 
water.  He  put  the  skillet  on  the  fire.  He  asked  Neil 
O'Carree:  "Where  is  the  doctoring  instrument  ?  "  "  Here 
they  are,"  says  Neil,  "  a  crumskeen  and  a  galskeen." 

He  put  the  crumskeen  on  the  neck  of  the  girl.  He 
took  the  head  off  her.  He  drew  a  green  herb  out  of  his 
pocket.  He  rubbed  it  to  the  neck.  There  did  not  come 
one  drop  of  blood.  He  threw  the  head  into  the  skillet. 
He  knocked  a  boil  out  of  it.  He  seized  hold  on  the 
two  ears.  He  took  it  out  of  the  skillet.  He  struck  it 
down  on  the  neck.  The  head  stuck  as  well  as  ever  it 
was.  "  How  do  you  feel  yourself  now."  "  I  am  as  well 
as  ever  I  was,"  said  the  king's  daughter. 

The  big  man  shouted.  The  king  came  down.  There 
was  great  joy  on  him.  He  would  not  let  them  go  away 
for  three  days.  When  they  were  going  he  brought  down 
a  bag  of  money.  He  poured  it  out  on  the  table.  He 
asked  of  Neil  O'Carree  had  he  enough  there.  Neil  said 
he  had,  and  more  than  enough,  that  they  would  take  but 
the  half.     The  king  desired  them  not  to  spare  the  money. 

"  There's  the  daughter  of  another  king  waiting  for  us 
to  go  and  look  at  her."  They  bade  farewell  to  the  king 
and  they  went  there. 

They  went  looking  at  her.  They  went  to  the  place 
where  she  was  lying,  looking  at  her  in  her  bed,  and  it 
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was  the  same  way  this  one  was  healed.  The  king  was 
grateful,  and  he  said  he  did  not  mind  how  much  money- 
Neil  should  take  of  him.  He  gave  him  three  hundred 
pounds  of  money.  They  went  then,  drawing  on  home. 
"  There's  a  king's  son  in  such  and  such  a  place,"  said  the 
red  man,  "  but  we  won't  go  to  him,  we  will  go  home  with 
what  we  have." 

They  were  drawing  on  home.  The  king  (had) 
bestowed  half  a  score  of  heifers  on  them,  to  bring  home 
with  them.  They  were  walking  away.  When  they 
were  in  the  place  where  Neil  O'Carree  hired  the  red 
man,  "  I  think,"  says  the  red  man,  "  that  this  is  the  place 
I  met  you  the  first  time."  "  I  think  it  is,"  says  Neil 
O'Carree.  "  Musha,  how  shall  we  divide  the  money  r  " 
"  Two  halves,"  says  the  red  man,  "  that's  the  bargain  was 
in  it."  "  I  think  it  a  great  deal  to  give  you  a  half,"  says 
Neil  O'Carree,  "  a  third  is  big  enough  for  you  ;  I  have  a 
crumskeen  and  a  galskeen  (says  Neil)  and  you  have  no- 
thing." "  I  won't  take  anything,"  said  the  red  man, 
"  unless  I  get  the  half."  They  fell  out  about  the  money. 
The  red  man  went  and  he  left  him. 

Neil  O'Carree  was  drawing  home,  riding  on  his  beast. 
He  was  driving  his  share  of  cattle.  The  day  came  hot. 
The  cattle  went  capering  backwards  and  forwards.  Neil 
O'Carree  was  controlling  them.  When  he  would  have 
one  or  tw^o  caught  the  rest  would  be  off  when  he  used  to 
come  back.  He  tied  his  garrawn  (gelding)  to  a  bit  of  a 
tree.  He  was  a-catching  the  cattle.  At  the  last  they 
were  all  off  and  away.  He  did  not  know  where  they 
went.  He  returned  back  to  the  place  where  he  left  his 
garrawn  and  his  money.  Neither  the  garrawn  nor  the 
money  were  to  be  got.  He  did  not  know  then  what  he 
should  do.  He  thought  he- would  go  to  the  house  of  the 
king  whose  son  was  ill. 
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He  went  along,  drawing  towards  the  house  of  the  king. 
He  went  looking  on  the  lad  in  the  place  where  he  was 
lying.  He  took  a  hold  of  his  pulse.  He  said  he  thought 
he  would  heal  him.  "If  you  heal  him,"  said  the  king* 
"  I  will  give  you  three  hundred  pounds."  "  If  I  were  to 
get  the  room  to  myself,  for  a  little,"  says  he.  The  king 
said  that  he  should  get  that.  He  called  down  for  a  skillet 
of  water.  He  put  the  skillet  on  the  fire.  He  drew  his 
crumskeen.  He  went  to  take  the  head  off  him  as  he 
saw  the  red  man  a-doing.  He  was  a-sawing  at  the 
head,  and  it  did  not  come  with  him  to  cut  it  off  the  neck. 
The  blood  was  coming.  He  took  the  head  off  him  at 
last.  He  threw  it  into  the  skillet.  He  knocked  a  boil 
out  of  it.  When  he  considered  the  head  to  be  boiled 
enough  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  skillet.  He  got  a 
hold  of  the  two  ears.  The  head  fell  in  gliggar  (a  gurgling 
mass  .?),  and  the  two  ears  came  with  him.  The  blood 
was  coming  greatly.  It  was  going  down,  and  out  of  the 
door  of  the  room.  When  the  king  saw  it  going  down 
he  knew  that  his  son  was  dead.  He  desired  to  open  the 
door.  Neil  O'Carree  would  not  open  the  door.  They 
broke  the  door.  The  man  was  dead.  The  floor  was 
full  of  blood.  They  seized  Neil  O'Carree.  He  was  to 
hang  the  next  day.  They  gathered  a  guard  till  they 
should  carry  him  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  hang. 
They  went  the  next  day  with  him.  They  were  walking 
away,  drawing  towards  the  tree  where  he  should  be 
hanged.  They  stopped  his  screaming.  They  see  a  man 
stripped  making  a  running  race.  When  they  saw  him 
there  was  a  fog  of  water  round  him  with  all  he  was  run- 
ning. When  he  came  as  far  as  them  (he  cried),  "what 
are  ye  doing  to  my  master  ?  "  *'  If  this  man  is  your 
master,  deny  him,  or  you'll  get  the  same  treatment." 
"  It's  I  that  it's  right  should  suffer  ;  it's  I  who  made  the 
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delay.  He  sent  me  for  medicine,  and  I  did  not  come  in 
time,  loose  my  master,  perhaps  we  would  heal  the  king's 
son  yet." 

They  loosed  him.  They  came  to  the  king's  house. 
The  red  man  went  to  the  place  where  the  dead  man  was. 
He  began  gathering  the  bones  that  were  in  the  skillet. 
He  gathered  them  all  but  only  the  two  ears. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  the  ears  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Neil  O'Carree,  "  I  was  so  much 
frightened." 

The  red  man  got  the  ears.  He  put  them  all  together. 
He  drew  a  green  herb  out  of  his  pocket.  He  rubbed 
it  round  on  the  head.  The  skin  grew  on  it,  and  the 
hair,  as  well  as  ever  it  was.  He  put  the  head  in  the 
skillet  then.  He  knocked  a  boil  out  of  it.  He  put  the 
head  back  on  the  neck  as  well  as  ever  it  was.  The 
king's  son  rose  up  in  the  bed. 

"  How  are  you  now  ?  "  says  the  red  man. 

''  I  am  well,"  says  the  king's  son,  "  but  that  I'm  weak." 

The  red  man  shouted  again  for  the  king.  There  was 
great  joy  on  the  king  when  he  saw  his  son  alive.  They 
spent  that  night  pleasantly. 

The  next  day  when  they  were  going  away,  the  king 
counted  out  three  hundred  pounds.  He  gave  it  to  Neil 
O'Carree.  He  said  to  Neil  that  if  he  had  not  enough 
he  would  give  him  more.  Neil  O'Carree  said  he  had 
enough,  and  that  he  would  not  take  a  penny  more.  He 
bade  farewell  and  left  his  blessing,  and  struck  out,  draw- 
ing towards  home. 

When  they  saw  that  they  were  come  to  the  place 
where  they  fell  out  with  one  another,  "  I  think,"  says 
the  red  man,  "  that  this  is  the  place  where  we  differed 
before."  "  It  is,  exactly,"  said  Neil  O'Carree.  They 
sat  down  and  they  divided  the  money.     He  gave  a  half 
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to  the  red  man,  and  he  kept  another  half  himself.  The 
red  man  bade  him  farewell,  and  he  went.  He  was  walk- 
ing away  for  a  while.  He  returned  back.  "  I  am  here 
back  again,"  said  the  red  man,  "  I  took  another  thought, 
to  leave  all  your  share  of  money  with  yourself.  You 
yourself  were  open-handed.  Do  you  mind  the  day  you 
were  going  by  past  the  churchyard.  There  were  four 
inside  in  the  churchyard,  and  a  body  with  them  in  a 
coffin.  There  were  a  pair  of  them  seeking  to  bury  the 
body.  There  were  debts  on  the  body  {i.e.,  it  owed  debts). 
The  two  men  who  had  the  debts  on  it  [i.e.,  to  whom  it 
owed  the  debts),  they  were  not  satisfied  for  the  body  to 
be  buried.  They  were  arguing.  You  were  listening  to 
them.  You  went  in.  You  asked  how  much  they  had  on 
the  body  (z^.,  how  were  they  owed  by  the  body).  The 
two  men  said  that  they  had  a  pound  on  the  body,  and 
that  they  were  not  willing  the  body  to  be  buried,  until 
the  people  who  were  carrying  it  would  promise  to  pay 
a  portion  of  the  debts.  You  said,  "  I  have  ten  shillings, 
and  I'll  give  it  to  ye,  and  let  the  body  be  buried."  You 
gave  the  ten  shillings,  and  the  corpse  was  buried.  "  It's 
1  who  was  in  the  coffin  that  day.  When  I  s  aw  you 
going  a-doctoring,  I  knew  that  you  would  not  do  the 
business.  When  I  saw  you  in  a  hobble,  I  came  to  you  to 
save  you.  I  bestow  the  money  on  you  all  entirely.  You 
shall  not  see  me  until  the  last  day,  go  home  now.  Don't 
do  a  single  day's  doctoring  as  long  as  you'll  be  alive. 
It's  short  you'll  walk  until  you  get  your  share  of  cattle 
and  your  garrawn." 

Neil  went,  drawing  towards  home.  Not  far  did  he  walk 
till  his  share  of  cattle  and  his  nag  met  him.  He  went  home 
and  the  whole  with  him.  There  is  not  a  single  day  since 
that  himself  and  his  wife  are  not  thriving  on  it. 

I  got  the  ford,  they  the  stepping  stones.  They  were 
drowned,  and  I  came  safe. 
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Long  ago  there  was  a  widow  woman  living  in  the  County 
Galway,  and  two  sons  with  her,  whose  names  were 
Dermod  and  Donal.  Dermod  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
he  was  the  master  over  the  house.  They  were  large 
farmers,  and  they  got  a  summons  from  the  landlord  to 
come  and  pay  him  a  year's  rent.  They  had  not  much 
money  in  the  house,  and  Dermod  said  to  Donal,  "  bring 
a  load  of  oats  to  Galway,  and  sell  it."  Donal  got  ready 
a  load,  put  two  horses  under  the  cart,  and  went  to 
Galway.  He  sold  the  oats,  and  got  a  good  price  for  it. 
When  he  was  coming  home,  he  stopped  at  the  half-way 
house,  as  was  his  custom,  to  have  a  drink  himself,  and  to 
give  a  drink  and  oats  to  the  horses. 

When  he  went  in  to  get  a  drink  for  himself,  he  saw 
two  boys  playing  cards.  He  looked  at  them  for  a  while, 
and  one  of  them  said  :  "Will  you  have  a  game."?  Donal 
began  playing,  and  he  did  not  stop  till  he  lost  every 
penny  of  the  price  of  the  oats.  "  What  will  I  do  now  ?," 
says  Donal  to  himself,  "  Dermod  will  kill  me.  Anyhow, 
I'll  go  home  and  tell  the  truth." 

When  he  came  home,  Dermod  asked  him  :  "  Did  you 
sell  the  oats  ?."  "  I  sold,  and  got  a  good  price  for  it," 
says  Donal.  "Give  me  the  money,"  says  Dermod.  "  I 
haven't  it,"  says  Donal ;  "  I  lost  every  penny  of  it  playing 
cards  at  the  house  half-way."  "  My  curse,  and  the  curse 
of  the  four-and -twenty  men  on  you,"  says  Dermod.  He 
went  and  told  the  mother  the  trick  Donal  did.  "  Give 
him  his  pardon  this  time,"  says  the  mother,  "and  he  won't 
do  it  again."  "  You  must  sell  another  load  to-morrow," 
says  Dermod,  "and  if  you  lose  the  price,  don't  come 
here." 
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On  the  morning-,  the  day  on  the  morrow,  Donal  put 
another  load  on  the  cart,  and  he  went  to  Gal  way.  He 
sold  the  oats,  and  got  a  good  price  for  it.  When  he  was 
coming  home,  and  near  the  half-way  house,  he  said  to 
himself:  "I  will  shut  my  eyes  till  I  go  past  that  house, 
for  fear  there  should  be  a  temptation  on  me  to  go  in." 
He  shut  his  eyes ;  but  when  the  horses  came  as  far  as 
the  inn,  they  stood,  and  would  not  go  a  step  further,  for 
it  was  their  custom  to  get  oats  and  water  in  that  place 
every  time  they  would  be  coming  out  of  Galway.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  gave  oats  and  water  to  the  horses,  and 
went  in  himself  to  put  a  coal  in  his  pipe. 

When  he  went  in  he  saw  the  boys  playing  cards.  They 
asked  him  to  play,  and  (said)  that  perhaps  he  might  gain 
all  that  he  lost  the  day  before.  As  there  is  a  temptation 
on  the  cards,  Donal  began  playing,  and  he  did  not  stop 
until  he  lost  every  penny  of  all  that  he  had.  "There  is 
no  good  in  my  going  home  now,"  says  Donal;  "I'll 
stake  the  horses  and  the  cart  against  all  I  lost."  He 
played  again,  and  he  lost  the  horses  and  the  cart.  Then 
he  did  not  know  what  he  should  do,  but  he  thought  and 
said:  "Unless  I  go  home,  my  poor  mother  will  be 
anxious.  I  will  go  home  and  tell  the  truth  to  her.  They 
can  but  banish  me." 

When  he  came  home,  Dermod  asked  him  :  "  Did  you 
sell  the  oats  ?  or  where  are  the  horses  and  the  cart  ?." 
"I  lost  the  whole  playing  cards,  and  I  would  not  come 
back  except  to  leave  ye  my  blessing  before  I  go."  "That 
you  may  not  ever  come  back,  or  a  penny  of  your  price," 
said  Dermod,  "  and  1  don't  want  your  blessing." 

He  left  his  blessing  with  his  mother  then,  and  he  went 
travelling,  looking  for  service.  When  the  darkness  of 
the  night  was  coming,  there  was  thirst  and  hunger  on 
him.     He  saw  a  poor  man  coming  to  him,  and  a  bag  on 
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his  back.  He  recognised  Donal,  and  said :  "  Doiial, 
what  brought  you  here,  or  where  are  you  going  ?."  "  I 
don't  know  you,"  said  Donal. 

"  It's  many's  the  good  night  I  spent  in  your  father's 
house,  may  God  have  mercy  upon  him,"  said  the  poor 
man;  "perhaps  there's  hunger  on  you,  and  that  you 
would  not  be  against  eating  something  outof  my  bag?." 

"  It's  a  friend  that  would  give  it  to  me,"  sayS  Donal. 
Then  the  poor  man  gave  him  beef  and  bread,  and  when 
he  ate  his  enough,  the  poor  man  asked  him:  "Where 
are  you  going  to-night  ?." 

"  Musha,  then,  I  don't  know,"    says  Donal. 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  big  house  up  there,  and 
he  gives  lodging  to  anyone  who  comes  to  him  after  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  I'm  going  to  him,"  says  the  poor 
man. 

"Perhaps  I  would  get  lodgings  with  you,"  says  Donal. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  says  the  poor  man. 

The  pair  went  to  the  big  house,  and  the  poor  man 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  servant  opened  it.  "  I  want 
to  see  the  master  of  this  house,"  says  Donal. 

The  servant  went,  and  the  master  came.  "I  am 
looking  for  a  night's  lodging,"  said  Donal. 

"  I  will  give  ye  that,  if  ye  wait.  Go  up  to  the  castle 
there  above,  and  I  will  be  after  ye,  and  if  ye  wait  in  it  till 
morning,  each  man  of  ye  will  get  five  score  ten-penny 
pieces,  and  ye  will  have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  as  well ; 
and  a  good  bed  to  sleep  on." 

"  That's  a  good  offer,"  said  they  ;  "  we  will  go  there." 

The  pair  came  to  the  castle,  went  into  a  room,  and  put 
down  a  fire.     It  was  not  long  till  the  gentleman  came, 
bringing  beef,  mutton,  and  other  things  to  them.     "  Come 
with  me  now  till  I  show  ye  the  cellar,  there's  plenty  of 
wine  and  ale  in  it,  and  ye  can  draw  your  enough."  When 
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he  showed  them  the  cellar,  he  went  out,  and  he  put  a 
lock  on  the  door  behind  him. 

Then  Donal  said  to  the  poor  man:  "  Put  the  things  to 
eat  on  the  table,  and  I'll  go  for  the  ale."  Then  he  got  a 
light,  and  a  cruiskeen  (jug),  and  wont  down  into  the  cellar. 
The  first  barrel  he  came  to  he  stooped  down  to  draw  out 
of  it,  when  a  voice  said :  "  Stop,  that  barrel  is  mine." 
Donal  looked  up,  and  he  saw  a  little  man  without  a  head, 
with  his  two  legs  spread  straddle- wise  on  a  barrel. 

"  If  it  is  yours,"  says  Donal,  "  I'll  go  to  another."  He 
went  to  another ;  but  when  he  stooped  down  to  draw. 
Trunk-without-head  said :  "  That  barrel  is  mine." 
"They're  not  all  yours,"  says  Donal,  "I'll  go  to  another 
one."  He  went  to  another  one ;  but  when  he  began 
drawing  out  of  it.  Trunk-without-head  said  :  "  That's 
mine."  "  I  don't  care,"  said  Donal,  "  I'll  fill  my 
cruiskeen."  He  did  that,  and  came  up  to  the  poor  man  ; 
but  he  did  not  tell  him  that  he  saw  Trunk-without-head. 
Then  they  began  eating  and  drinking  till  the  jug  was 
empty.  Ihen  said  Donal :  "  It's  your  turn  to  go  down 
and  fill  the  jug.  The  poor  man  got  the  candle  and  the 
cruiskeen,  and  went  down  into  the  cellar.  He  began 
drawing  out  of  a  barrel,  when  he  heard  a  voice  saying  : 
"  That  barrel  is  mine."  He  looked  up,  and  when  he  saw 
Trunk-without-head,  he  let  cruiskeen  and  candle  fall,  and 
off  and  away  with  him  to  Donal.  "Oh  !  it's  little  but  I'm 
dead,"  says  the  poor  man  ;  "  I  saw  a  man  without  a  head, 
and  his  two  legs  spread  out  on  the  barrel,  and  he  said  it 
was  his."  "  He  would  not  do  you  any  harm,"  said  Donal, 
"  he  was  there  when  I  went  down  ;  get  up  and  bring  me 
the  jug  and  the  candle."  "  Oh,  I  wouldn't  go  down  again 
if  I  were  to  get  Ireland  without  a  division,"  says  the  poor 
man.  Donal  went  down,  and  he  brought  up  the  jug  filled. 
"  Did  you  see  Trunk-without-head  ?,"  says  the  poor  man. 
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"  I    did,"   says   Donal ;    "  but    he    did    not    do  me  any 
harm." 

They  were  drinking  till  they  were  half  drunk,  then  said 
Donal :  "  It's  time  for  us  to  be  going  to  sleep,  what  place 
would  you  like  best,  the  outside  of  the  bed,  or  next  the 
wall  ?." 

"  I'll  go  next  the  wall,"  said  the  poor  man.  They  went 
to  bed  leaving  the  candle  lit. 

They  were  not  long  in  bed  till  they  saw  three  men 
coming  in,  and  a  bladder  (football)  with  them.  They 
began  beating  bayrees  (playing  at  ball)  on  the  floor  ;  but 
there  were  two  of  them  against  one.  Donal  said  to  the 
poor  man  :  "  It  is  not  right  for  two  to  be  against  one," 
and  with  that  he  leaped  out  and  began  helping  the  weak 
side,  and  he  without  a  thread  on  him.  Then  they  began 
laughing,  and  walked  out. 

Donal  went  to  bed  again,  and  he  was  not  long  there  till 
there  came  in  a  piper  playing  sweet  music.  *'  Rise  up," 
says  Donal,  "  until  we  have  a  dance  ;  it's  a  great  pity  to 
let  good  music  go  to  loss."  "  For  your  life,  don't  stir," 
says  the  poor  man. 

Donal  gave  a  leap  out  of  the  bed,  and  he  fell  to  dancing 
till  he  was  tired.  Then  the  piper  began  laughing,  and 
walked  out. 

Donal  went  to  bed  again  ;  but  he  was  not  long  there 
till  there  walked  in  two  men,  carrying  a  coffin.  They 
left  it  down  on  the  floor,  and  they  walked  out.  "  I  don't 
know  who's  in  the  coffin,  or  whether  it's  for  us  it's  meant," 
said  Donal ;  "  I'll  go  till  I  see."  He  gave  a  leap  out, 
raised  the  board  of  the  coffin,  and  found  a  dead  man  in 
it.  "  By  my  conscience,  it's  the  cold  place  you  have," 
says  Donal ;  "  if  you  were  able  to  rise  up,  and  sit  at  the 
fire>  you  would  be  better."  The  dead  man  rose  up  and 
warmed  himself.      Then   said  Donal,    "the  bed  is  wide 
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enough  for  three."  Donal  went  in  the  middle,  the  poor 
man  next  the  wall,  and  the  dead  man  on  the  outside.  It 
was  not  long  until  the  dead  man  began  bruising  Donal, 
and  Donal  bruising  in  on  the  poor  man,  until  he  was  all 
as  one  as  dead,  and  he  had  to  give  a  leap  out  through 
the  window,  and  to  leave  Donal  and  the  dead  man  there. 
The  dead  man  was  crushing  Donal  then  until  he  nearly- 
put  him  out  through  the  wall. 

*'  Destruction  on  you,"  said  Donal,  then  ;  "  it's  you're 
the  ungrateful  man  ;  I  let  you  out  of  the  coffin  ;  I  gave  you 
a  heat  at  the  lire,  and  a  share  of  my  bed  ;  and  now  you 
won't  keep  quiet ;  but  I'll  put  ycu  out  of  the  bed." 
Then  the  dead  man  spoke,  and  said  :  "  You  are  a  valiant 
man,  and  it  stood  you  upon  *  to  be  so,  or  you  would  be 
dead."  "  Who  would  kill  me  ?  "  said  Donal.  "  I,"  says 
the  dead  man  ;  "  there  never  came  any  one  here  this 
twenty  years  back,  that  I  did  not  kill.  Do  you  know  the 
man  who  paid  you  for  remaining  here  ?."  He  was  a 
gentleman,"  said  Donal.  "  He  is  my  son,"  said  the  dead 
man,  "  and  he  thinks  that  you  will  be  dead  in  the 
morning;  but  come  with  me  now." 

The  dead  man  took  him  down  into  the  cellar,  and 
showed  him  a  great  flag.  "  Lift  that  flag.  There  are 
three  pots  under  it,  and  they  filled  with  gold.  It  is  on 
account  ot  the  gold  they  killed  me  ;  but  they  did  not  get 
the  gold.  Let  yourself  have  a  pot,  and  a  pot  for  my  son, 
and  the  other  one— divide  it  on  the  poor  people.  Then 
he  opened  a  door  in  the  wall,  and  drew  out  a  paper,  and 
said  to  Donal  :  "  Give  this  to  my  son,  and  tell  him  that 
it  was  the  butler  who  killed  me,  for  my  share  of  gold.     I 

*  That  means  "It  was  well  foryourself  it  was  so.  This  old  Elizabethan  idiom 
is  of  frequent  occuircnce  in  Connacht  English,  having  with  many  other  Eliza- 
bethanisms,  either  iilfered  its  way  across  the  island  from  the  Pale,  or.  else 
been  picked  up  by  tlm;  people  Irum  ilic  English  peasantry  with  wiiom  they 
bave^to  associate  when  they  go  over  to  England  to  reap  the  harvest. 
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can  get  no  rest  until  he'll  be  hanged ;  and  if  there  is  a 
witness  wanting  I  will  come  behind  you  in  the  court 
without  a  head  on  me,  so  that  everybody  can  see  me. 
When  he  will  be  hanged,  you  will  marry  my  son's 
daughter,  and  come  to  live  in  this  castle.  Let  you  have 
no  fear  about  me,  for  I  shall  have  gone  to  eternal  rest. 
Farewell  now." 

Donal  went  to  sleep,  and  he  did  not  awake  till  the 
gentleman  came  in  the  morning,  and  he  asked  him 
did  he  sleep  well,  or  where  did  the  old  man  whom  he 
left  with  him  go  ?.  "  I  will  tell  you  that  another  time ; 
I  have  a  long  story  to  tell  you  first."  "  Come  to  my 
house  with  me,"  says  the  gentleman. 

When  they  were  going  to  the  house,  whom  should  they 
see  coming  out  of  the  bushes,  but  the  poor  man  without 
a  thread  on  him,  more  than  the  night  he  was  born, 
and  he  shaking  with  the  cold.  The  gentleman  got  him 
his  clothes,  gave  him  his  wages,  and  off  for  ever  with  him. 

Donal  went  to  the  gentleman's  house,  and  when  he  ate 
and  drank  his  enough,  he  said  :  "  I  have  a  story  to  tell 
you."  Then  he  told  him  everything  that  happened  to 
him  the  night  before,  until  he  came  as  far  as  the  part 
about  the  gold.  "  Come  with  me  till  I  see  the  gold," 
said  the  gentleman.  He  went  to  the  castle,  he  lifted  the 
flag,  and  when  he  saw  the  gold,  he  said  :  "  I  know  now 
that  the  story  is  true." 

When  he  got  the  entire  information  from  Donal,  he 
got  a  warrant  against  the  butler ;  but  concealed  the  crime 
it  was  for.  When  the  butler  was  brought  before  the 
judge,  Donal  was  there,  and  gave  witness.  Then  the 
judge  read  out  of  his  papers,  and  said  :  "I  cannot  find 
this  man  guilty  without  more  evidence." 

"  I  am.  here,"  said  Trunk-without-head,  coming  behind 
Donal.     When  the  butler  saw  him,  he  said  to  the  judge  : 
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"  Go  no  farther,  I  am  guilty  ;  I  killed  the  man,  and  his 
head  is  under  the  hearth-stone  in  his  own  room."  Then 
the  judge  gave  order  to  hang  the  butler,  and 
Trunk-without-head  went  away. 

The  day  on  the  morrow,  Donal  was  married  to  the 
gentleman's  daughter,  and  got  a  great  fortune  with  her, 
and  went  to  live  in  the  castle. 

A  short  time  after  this,  he  got  ready  his  coach  and 
went  on  a  visit  to  his  mother. 

When  Dermod  saw  the  coach  coming,  he  did  not  know 
who  the  great  man  was  who  was  in  it.  The  mother 
came  out  and  ran  to  him,  saying  :  "  Are  not  you  my  own 
Donal,  the  love  of  my  heart  you  are  ?  I  was  praying  for 
you  since  you  v/ent."  Then  Dermod  asked  pardon  of 
him,  and  got  it.  Then  Donal  gave  him  a  purse  of  gold, 
saying  at  the  same  time  :  "  There's  the  price  of  the  two 
loads  of  oats,  of  the  horses,  and  of  the  cart."  Then  he 
said  to  his  mother :  "  You  ought  to  come  home  with  me. 
I  have  a  fine  castle  without  anybody  in  it  but  my  wife 
and  the  servants."  "I  will  go  with  you,"  said  the 
mother ;  "  and  I  will  remain  with  you  till  I  die." 

Donal  took  his  mother  home,  and  they  spent  a 
prosperous  life  together  in  the  castle. 
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Long  ago,  in  the  old  time,  there  came  a  party  of 
gentlemen  from  Dublin  to  Loch  Glynn  a-hunting  and  a- 
fishing.  They  put  up  in  the  priest's  house,  as  there  was 
no  inn  in  the  little  village. 

The  first  day  they  went  a-hunting,  they  went  into  the 
Wood  of  Driminuch,  and  it  was  not  long  till  thoy  routed 
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a  hare.  They  fired  many  a  ball  after  him,  but  they  could 
not  bring  him  down.  They  followed  him  till  they  saw 
him  going  into  a  little  house  in  the  wood. 

When  they  came  to  the  door,  they  saw  a  great  black 
dog,  and  he  would  not  let  them  in. 

"  Put  a  ball  through  the  beggar,"  said  a  man  of  them. 
He  let  fly  a  ball,  but  the  dog  caught  it  in  his  mouth, 
chewed  it,  and  flung  it  on  the  ground.  They  fired 
another  ball,  and  another,  but  the  dog  did  the  same 
thing  with  them.  Then  he  began  barking  as  loud  as 
he  could,  and  it  was  not  long  till  there  came  out  a  hag, 
and  every  tooth  in  her  head  as  long  as  the  tongs. 
"What  are  you  doing  to  my  pup?"  says  the  hag. 

"  A  hare  went  into  your  house,  and  this  dog  won't  let 
us  in  after  him,"  says  a  man  of  the  hunters. 

"  Lie  down,  pup,"  said  the  hag.  Then  she  said  :  "  Ye 
can  come  in  if  ye  wish."  The  hunters  were  afraid  to  go 
in,  but  a  man  of  them  asked :  "  Is  there  any  person  in 
the  house  with  you  ?." 

"  There  are  six  sisters,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  We 
should  like  to  see  them,"  said  the  hunters.  No  sooner 
had  he  said  the  word  than  the  six  old  women  came  out, 
and  each  of  them  with  teeth  as  long  as  the  other.  Such 
a  sight  the  hunters  had  never  seen  before. 

They  went  through  the  wood  then,  and  they  saw  seven 
vultures  on  one  tree,  and  they  screeching.  The  hunters 
began  cracking  balls  after  them,  but  if  they  were  in  it 
ever  since  they  would  never  bring  down  one  of  them. 

There  came  a  gray  old  man  to  them  and  said :  "Those 
are  the  hags  of  the  long  tooth  that  are  living  in  the  little 
house  over  there.  Do  ye  not  know  that  they  are  under 
enchantment  ?.  They  are  there  these  hundreds  of  years, 
and  they  have  a  dog  that  never  lets  in  anyone  to  the 
little  house.     They  have  a  castle  under  the  lake,  and  it 
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is  often  the  people  saw  them  making  seven  swans  of 
themselves,  and  going  into  the  lake." 

When  the  hunters  came  home  that  evening  they  told 
everything  they  heard  and  saw  to  the  priest,  but  he  did 
not  believe  the  story. 

On  the  day  on  the  morrow,  the  priest  went  with  the 
hunters,  and  when  they  came  near  the  little  house  they 
saw  the  big  black  dog  at  the  door.  The  priest  put  his 
conveniencies  for  blessing  under  his  neck,  and  drew  out 
a  book  and  began  reading  prayers.  The  big  dog  began 
barking  loudly.  The  hags  came  out,  and  when  they  saw 
the  priest  they  let  a  screech  out  of  them  that  was  heard 
in  every  part  of  Ireland.  When  the  priest  was  a  while 
reading,  the  hags  made  vultures  of  themselves  and  flew 
up  into  a  big  tree  that  was  over  the  house. 

The  priest  began  pressing  in  on  the  dog  until  he  was 
within  a  couple  of  feet  of  him. 

The  dog  gave  a  leap  up,  struck  the  priest  with  its  four 
feet,  and  put  him  head  over  heels. 

When  the  hunters  took  him  up  he  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  the  dog  did  not  move  from  the  door. 

They  brought  the  priest  home  and  sent  for  the  bishop. 
When  he  came  and  heard  the  story  there  was  great 
grief  on  him.  The  people  gathered  together  and  asked 
of  him  to  banish  the  hags  of  enchantment  out  of  the 
wood.  There  was  fright  and  shame  on  him,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  he  would  do,  but  he  said  to  them  :  "  I 
have  no  means  of  banishing  them  till  I  go  home,  but  I 
will  come  at  the  end  of  a  month  and  banish  them." 

The  priest  was  too  badly  hurt  to  say  anything.  The 
big  black  dog  was  father  of  the  hags,  and  his  name  was 
Dermod  O'Muloony.  His  own  son  killed  him,  because 
he  found  him  with  his  wife  the  day  after  their  marriage, 
and  killed  the  sisters  for  fear  they  should  tell  on  him. 
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One  night  the  bishop  was  in  his  chamber  asleep,  when 
one  of  the  hags  of  the  long  tooth  opened  the  door  and 
came  in.  When  the  bishop  wakened  up  he  saw  the  hag 
standing  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  He  was  so  much  afraid 
he  was  not  able  to  speak  a  word  until  the  hag  spoke  and 
said  to  him  :  "  Let  there  be  no  fear  on  you  ;  I  did  not  come 
to  do  you  harm,  but  to  give  you  advice.  You  promised 
the  people  of  Loch  Glynn  that  you  would  come  to  banish 
the  hags  of  the  long  tooth  out  of  the  wood  of  Driminuch. 
If  you  come  you  will  never  go  back  alive." 

His  talk  came  to  the  bishop,  and  he  said  :  "  I  cannot 
break  my  word." 

"  We  have  only  a  year  and  a  day  to  be  in  the  wood," 
said  the  hag,  "  and  you  can  put  off  the  people  until 
then." 

"  Why  are  ye  in  the  woods  as  ye  are?"  says  the  bishop. 
"  Our  brother  killed  us,"  said  the  hag,  "  and  when  we 
went  before  the  arch-judge,  there  was  judgment  passed  on 
us,  we  to  be  as  we  are  two  hundred  years.  We  have  a 
castle  under  the  lake,  and  be  in  it  every  night.  We  are 
suffering  for  the  crime  our  father  did.''  Then  she  told 
him  the  crime  the  father  did. 

"  Hard  is  your  case,"  said  the  bishop,  "  but  we  must 
put  up  with  the  will  of  the  arch-judge,  and  I  shall  not 
trouble  ye." 

"  You  will  get  an  account,  when  we  are  gone  from  the 
wood,''  said  the  hag.     Then  she  went  from  him. 

In  the  morning,  the  day  on  the  morrow,  the  bishop 
came  to  Loch  Glynn.  He  sent  out  notice  and  gathered 
the  people.  Then  he  said  to  them  :  "  It  is  the  will  of 
the  arch-king  that  the  power  of  enchantment  be  not 
banished  for  another  year  and  a  day,  and  ye  must  keep 
out  of  the  wood  until  then.  It  is  a  great  wonder  to  me 
that  ye  never  saw  the   hags    of  enchantment    till  the 
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hunters  came  from   Dublin. — It's  a   pity  they   did   not 
remain  at  home." 

About  a  week  after  that  the  priest  was  one  day  by 
himself  in  his  chamber  alone.  The  day  was  very  fine 
and  the  window  was  open.  Ihe  robin  of  the  red  breast 
came  in  and  a  little  herb  in  its  mouth.  The  priest 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  she  laid  the  herb  down  on  it. 
"  Perhaps  it  was  God  sent  me  this  herb,"  said  the  priest 
to  himself,  and  he  ate  it.  He  had  not  eaten  it  one 
moment  till  he  was  as  well  as  ever  he  was,  and  he  said  : 
"  A  thousand  thanks  to  Him  who  has  power  stronger 
than  the  power  of  enchantment." 

Then  said  the  robin  :  "  Do  you  remember  the  robin  of 
the  broken  foot  you  had,  two  years  this  last  winter." 

"  I  remember  her,  indeed,"  said  the  priest,  "  but  she 
went  from  me  when  the  summer  came." 

"  I  am  the  same  robin,  and  but  ior  the  good  you  did 
me  I  would  not  be  alive  now,  and  you  would  be  deaf  and 
dumb  throughout  your  life.  Take  my  advice  now,  and 
do  not  go  near  the  hags  of  the  long  tooth  any  more,  and 
do  not  tell  to  any  person  living  that  I  gave  you  the  herb." 
Then  she  flew  from  him. 

When  the  house-keeper  came  she  wondered  to  find 
that  he  had  both  his  talk  and  his  hearing.  lie  sent  word 
to  the  bishop  and  he  came  to  Loch  Glynn.  He  asked 
the  priest  how  it  was  that  he  got  better  so  suddenly. 
"It  is  a  secret,"  said  the  priest,  "but  a  certain  friend 
gave  me  a  little  herb  and  it  cured  me." 

Nothing  else  happened  worth  telling,  till  the  year  was 
gone.  One  night  after  that  the  bishop  was  in  his  chamber 
when  the  door  opened,  and  the  hag  of  the  long  tooth 
walked  in,  and  said  :  "  I  come  to  give  you  notice  that  we 
will  be  leaving  the  wood  a  week  from  to-day.  I  have 
one  thing  to  ask  of  you  if  you  will  do  it  for  me.'' 
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*'  If  it  is  in  my  power,  and  it  not  to  be  against  the 
faith,"  said  the  bishop. 

"  A  week  from  to-day,"  said  the  hag,  "  there  will  be 
seven  vultures  dead  at  the  door  of  our  house  in  the  wood. 
Give  orders  to  bury  them  in  the  quarry  that  is  between 
the  wood  and  Ballyglas  ;  that  is  all  I  am  asking  of  you." 

"  I  shall  do  that  if  I  am  alive,"  said  the  bishop.  Then 
she  left  him,  and  he  was  not  sorry  she  to  go  from  him. 

A  week  after  that  day,  the  bishop  came  to  Loch 
Glynn,  and  the  day  after  he  took  men  with  him  and 
went  to  the  hags'  house  in  the  wood  of  Driminuch. 

The  big  black  dog  was  at  the  door,  and  when  he  saw 
the  bishop  he  began  running  and  never  stoped  until  he 
went  into  the  lake. 

He  saw  the  seven  vultures  dead  at  the  door,  and  he 
said  to  the  men  :  "  Take  them  with  you  and  follow  me." 

They  took  up  the  vultures  and  followed  him  to  the 
brink  of  the  quarry.  Then  he  said  to  them:  "Throw 
them  into  the  quarry  :  There  is  an  end  to  the  hags  of  the 
enchantment." 

As  soon  as  the  men  threw  them  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  quarry,  there  rose  from  it  seven  swans  as  white  as 
snow,  and  flew  out  of  their  sight.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  bishop  and  of  every  person  who  heard  the  story  that 
it  was  up  to  heaven  they  flew,  and  that  the  big  black 
dog  went  to  the  castle  under  the  lake. 

At  any  rate,  nobody  saw  the  hags  of  the  long  tooth  or 
the  big  black  dog  from  that  out,  any  more. 


(      i67     ) 

WILLIAM  OF  THE  TREE. 

In  the  lime  long  ago  there  was  a  king  in  Erin.  He  was 
married  to  a  beautiful  queen,  and  they  had  but  one  only 
daughter.  The  queen  was  struck  with  sickness,  and  she 
knew  that  she  would  not  be  long  alive.  She  put  the  king 
under  gassa  (mystical  injunctions)  that  he  should  not 
marry  again  until  the  grass  should  be  a  foot  high  over  her 
tomb.  The  daughter  was  cunning,  and  she  used  to  go  out 
every  night  with  a  scissors,  and  she  used  to  cut  the  grass 
down  to  the  ground. 

The  king  had  a  great  desire  to  have  another  wife,  and 
he  did  not  know  why  the  grass  was  not  growing  over  the 
grave  of  the  queen.  He  said  to  himself:  "  There  is  some- 
body deceiving  me." 

That  night  he  went  to  the  churchyard,  and  he  saw  the 
daughter  cutting  the  grass  that  was  on  the  grave.  There 
came  great  anger  on  him  then,  and  he  said  :  "  I  will  m.arry 
the  first  woman  I  see,  let  she  be  old  or  young."  "When 
he  went  out  on  the  road  he  saw  an  old  hag.  He  brought 
her  home  and  married  her,  as  he  would  not  break  his 
word. 

After  marrying  her,  the  daughter  of  the  king  was  under 
bitter  misery  at  (the  hands  of)  the  hag,  and  the  hag  put 
her  under  an  oath  not  to  tell  anything  at  all  to  the  king, 
and  not  to  tell  to  any  person  anything  she  should  see 
being  done,  except  only  tc  three  who  were  never  baptised. 

The  next  morning  on  the  morrow,  the  king  went  out 
a  hunting,  and  when  he  was  gone,  the  hag  killed  a  fine 
hound  the  king  had.  When  the  king  came  home  he 
asked  the  old  hag  '"  who  killed  my  hound?  " 

"Your  daughter  killed  it,"  says  the  old  woman. 

"Why  did  you  kill   my  hound?"  said  the  king. 
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"  I  did  not  kill  your  hound,"  says  the  daughter,  "  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  who  killed  him." 

"  I  will  make  you  tell  me,"  says  the  king. 

He  took  the  daughter  with  him  to  a  great  wood,  and  he 
hanged  her  on  a  tree,  and  then  he  cut  off  the  two  hands 
and  the  two  feet  off  her,  and  left  her  in  a  state  of  death. 
When  he  was  going  out  of  the  wood  there  went  a  thorn 
into  his  foot,  and  the  daughter  said:  "Thatyou  may  never 
get  better  until  I  have  hands  and  feet  to  cure  you." 

The  king  went  home,  and  there  grew  a  tree  out  of  his 
foot,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  open  the  window, 
to  let  the  top  of  the  tree  out. 

There  was  a  gentleman  going  by  near  the  wood,  and 
he  heard  the  king's  daughter  a-screeching.  He  went  to 
the  tree,  and  when  he  saw  the  state  she  was  in,  he  took 
pity  on  her,  brought  her  home,  and  when  she  got  better, 
married  her. 

At  the  end  of  three  quarters  (of  a  year),  the  king's 
daughter  had  three  sons  at  one  birth,  and  when  they  were 
born,  Granya  Oi  came  and  put  hands  and  feet  on  the 
king's  daughter,  and  told  her,  "  Don't  let  your  children  be 
baptised  until  they  are  able  to  walk.  There  is  a  tree 
growing  out  of  your  father's  foot ;  it  was  cut  often,  but 
it  grows  again,  and  it  is  with  you  lies  his  healing.  You 
are  under  an  oath  not  to  tell  the  things  you  saw  your 
stepmother  doing  to  anyone  but  to  three  who  were  never 
baptised,  and  God  has  sent  you  those  three.  When  they 
will  be  a  year  old  bring  them  to  your  father's  house,  and 
tell  your  story  before  your  three  sons,  and  rub  your  hand 
on  the  stump  of  the  tree,  and  your  father  will  be  as  well 
as  he  was  the  first  day." 

There  was  great  wonderment  on  the  gentleman  when 
he  saw  hands  and  feet  on  the  king's  daughter.  She  told 
him  then  every  word  that  Granya  Oi  said  to  her. 
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When  the  children  were  a  year  old,  the  mother  took 
them  with  her,  and  went  to  the  king's  house. 

There  were  doctors  from  everyplace  in  Erin  attending 
on  the  king,  but  they  were  not  able  to  do  him  any  good. 

When  the  daughter  came  in,  the  king  did  not  recognise 
her.  She  sat  down,  and  the  three  sons  round  her,  and 
she  told  her  story  to  them  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
king  was  listening  to  her  telling  it.  Then  she  left  her 
hand  on  the  sole  of  the  kings  foot  and  the  tree  fell  off  it- 

The  day  on  the  morrow  he  hanged  the  old  hag,  and 
he  gave  his  estate  to  his  daughter  and  to  the  gentleman. 


THE  OLD  CROW  &  THE  YOUNG  CROW. 

There  was  an  old  crow  teaching  a  young  crow  one 
day,  and  he  said  to  him,  "  Now  my  son,"  says  he,  "  listen 
to  the  advice  I'm  going  to  give  you.  If  you  see  a  person 
coming  near  you  and  stooping,  mind  yourself,  and  be  on 
your  keeping;  he's  stooping  for  a  stone  to  throw  at  you." 

"  But  tell  me,  says  the  young  crow,  "  what  should  I  do 
if  he  had  a  stone  already  down  in  his  pocket  ?" 

"  Musha,  go  'long  out  of  that,"  says  the  old  crow, 
"you've  learned  enough  ;  the  devil  another  learning  I'm 
able  to  give  you.'" 


(      no      ) 


RIDDLES 


A  great  great  house  it  is, 
A  golden  candlestick  it  is, 
Guess  it  rightly, 
Let  it  not  go  by  thee. 


Heaven. 


There's  a  garden   that  I  ken, 
Full  of  little  gentlemen, 
Little  caps  of  blue  they  wear, 
And  green  ribbons  very  fair. 

Flax. 

I  went  up  the  boreen,  I  went  down  the  boreen, 
I  brought  the  boreen  with  myself  on  my  back. 

A  Ladder. 

He  comes  to  ye  amidst  the  brine 
The  butterfly  of  the  sun, 
The  man  of  the  coat  so  blue  and  fine, 
With  red  thread  his  shirt  is   done. 

Lobster. 

I  threw  it  up  as  white  as  snow, 
Like  gold  on  a  flag  it  fell  below. 

I  ran  and  I  got, 

I  sat  and  I  searched, 

If  could  get  it  I  would  not  bring  it  with  me, 

And  as  I  got  it  not  I  brought  it. 

Thorn  in  the  foot. 

You  see  it  come  in  on  the  shoulders  of  men. 
Like  a  thread  of  th  e  silk  it  will  leave  us  again. 

Smoke. 
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He  comes  though  the  /is*  to  me  over  the  sward, 
The  man  of  the  foot  that  is  narrow  and  hard, 
I  would  he  were  running  the  opposite  way, 
For  o'er  all  that  are  living  'tis  he  who  bears  sway. 

The  Death. 

In  the  garden's  a  castle  with  hundreds  within, 
Yet  though  stripped  to   my  shirt  I  would  never 
fit  in. 


Ant-hil 


From  house  to  house  he  goes, 
A  messenger  small  and  slight, 
And  whether  it  rains  or  snows, 
He  sleeps  outside  in  the  night. 


Boreen. 


Two  feet  on  the  ground, 
And  three  feet  overhead. 
And  the  head  of  the  living 
In  the  mouth  of  the  dead. 

Girl  with  (three-legged)  pot  on  her  head. 

On  the  top  of  the  tree 
See  the  little  man  red, 
A  stone  in  his  belly, 
A  cap  on  his  head. 

Haw. 

There's  a  poor  man  at  rest. 
With  a  stick  beneath  his  breast, 
And  he  breaking  his  heart  a-crying. 

Lintel  on  a  wet  day. 

*l<ath  or  fort  or  circular  moat. 
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As  white  as  flour  and  it  is  not  flour, 
As  green  as  grass  and  it  is  not  grass, 
As  red  as  blood  and  it  is  not  blood, 
As  black  as  ink  and  it  is  not  ink. 

Blackberry,  from  bud  to  fruit. 

A  bottomless  barrel, 
It's  shaped  like  a  hive. 
It  is  filled  full  of  flesh, 
And  the  flesh  is  alive. 

Tailor's  thimble. 


WHERE  THE  STORIES  CAME  FROM. 


The  first  three  stories,  namely,  the  "Tailor  and  the  Three  Beasts,''  "Bran," 
and  "The  King  of  Ireland's  Son,"  I  took  down  verbatim,  without  the  altera- 
tion or  addition  of  more  than  a  word  or  two,  from  SeAJAii  O  CviiTineAgAm 
(John  Cunningham),  who  lives  in  the  village  of  l)Aile-An-|Dtiilt  (Ballinphuil), 
in  the  county  Roscommon,  some  half  mile  from  Mayo.  He  is  between 
seventy  and  eighty  years  old,  and  is,  I  think,  illiterate. 

The  story  of  "  The  Alp-luachra  "  is  written  down  from  notes  made  at  the 
time  I  first  heard  the  story.  It  was  told  me  by  SeuniA]'  o  h-Ai^c  ([ame& 
Hart),  a  game-keeper,  in  the  barony  of  Frenchpark,  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  old,  and  illiterate.  The  notes  were  not  full  ones,  and  I  had  to  eke  them 
out  in  writing  down  the  story,  the  reciter,  one  of  the  best  I  ever  met,  having 
unfortunately  died  in  the  interval. 

The  stories  of  "  Paudyeen  O'Kelly,"  and  of  "  Leeam  O'Rooney's  Burial,"' 
I  got  from  Mr.  Lynch  Blake,  near  Ballinrobe,  county  Mayo,  who  took  the 
trouble  of  writing  them  down  for  me  in  nearly  phonetic  Irish,  for  which  I  beg 
to  return  him  my  best  thanks.  I  do  not  think  that  these  particular  stories 
underwent  any  additions  at  his  hands  while  writing  them  down.  I  do  not  know 
from  whom  he  heard  the  first,  and  cannot  now  find  out,  as  he  has  left  the  locality. 
The  second  he  told  me  he  got  from  a  man,  eighty  years  old,  named  William 
Grady,  who  lived  near  Clare-Gal  way,  but  who  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
"  carrying  a  bag." 

The  long  story  of  "  Guleesh  na  Guss  dhu,"  was  told  by  the  same  Shamus 
O'llart,  from  whom  I  got  the  "  Alp-luachra,"  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Alp- 
luachra  "  story,  I  had  only  taken  notes  of  it,  and  not  written  down  the  whole 
as  it  fell  from  his  lips.    I  have  only  met  one  other  man  since,  Martin  Brennan, 
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the  barony  of  Frenchpark,  Roscommon,  who  knew  the  same  story,  and  he 
lold  it  to  me — but  in  an  abridged  form — incident  for  incident  up  to  the  point 
where  my  translation  leaves  off. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  Irish  version  in  the  leAbA^v  Sgeuttii- 
goAccA,  which  I  did  not  translate,  not  having  been  able  to  get  it  from  Bren- 
nan,  and  having  doctored  it  too  much  myself  to  give  it  as  genuine  folk-lore. 

The  rest  of  the  stories  in  this  volume  are  literally  translated  from  my 
■LeAbA|\  SjeubuijcAccA.  Neil  O'Carre  was  taken  down  phonetically,  by  Mr. 
Larminie,  from  the  recitation  of  a  Scuth  Donegal  peasant. 

The  Hags  of  the  Long  Teeth  come  from  Ballinrobe,  as  also  William  of  the 
Tree,  the  Court  of  Crinawn,  and  the  Well  of  D'Verree-in-Dowan.  See  pages 
^39-240  of  the  L.  S. 


NOTES 


[Azotes  in  brackets  signed  A.N.,  by  Alfred  NiUt.  The  references  to  Arg. 
Tales  are  to  "  Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition ;  Argyllshire 
Series  II.  ;  Folk  and  Hero  Tales  from  Argyllshire,^''  collected,  edited, 
and  translated  by  the  Rev.  D.  Maclnnes,  with  Notes  by  the  editor  and 
Alfred  Nutt.     London,  iSSg.^ 


"The  Tailor  and  the  Three  Beasts." 

rage  I.  In  another  variant  of  this  tale,  which  I  got  from  one  Martin 
Brennan — more  usually  pronounced  Brannan  ;  in  Irish,  O'Braonain — in  E-os- 
common,  the  thing  which  the  tailor  kills  is  a  swallow,  which  flew  past  him. 
He  flung  his  needle  at  the  bird,  and  it  went  through  its  eye  and  killed  it.  This 
success  excites  the  tailor  to  further  deeds  of  prowess.  In  this  variant  occurred 
also  the  widely-spread  incident  of  the  tailor's  tricking  the  giant  by  pretending 
to  squeeze  water  out  of  a  stone. 


Page  2.  Garraun  (jeA'pfVAri),  is  a  common  Anghcised  Irish  word  in  many 
parts  of  Iceland.  It  means  properly  a  gelding  or  hack-horse ;  but  in  Donegal, 
strangely  enough,  it  means  a  horse,  and  coppul  (cApAbl),  the  ordinary  word 
for  a  horse  elsewhere,  means  there  a  mare.  The  old  English  seem  to  have 
borrowed  this  word  capal  from  the  Irish,  cf.  Percy's  version  of  "  Robin  Hood 
and  Guy  of  Gisborne,"  where  the  latter  is  thus  represented — 

•'  A  sword  and  a  dagger  he  wore  by  his  side, 
Of  manye  a  man  the  bane  ; 
And  he  was  clad  in  his  capuU  hyde, 
Topp  and  tayle  and  mayne." 

Page  7,  line  4.  The  moddcr-alla  (niA'0]\A-ALlcA,  wild  dog),  is  properly  a 
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wolf,  not  a  lion;  but  the  reciter  explained  it  thus,  "niAt)A|v  aIIa,  ]in  Leo 
■riiAti,"  "moclder  alia,  that's  a  I'yone,"  i.e.,  "a  lion,"  which  I  have  accord- 
ingly translated  it. 


Page  9,  line  iS.  The  giant's  shouting  at  night,  or  at  dawn  of  day,  is  a  com- 
mon incident  in  these  tales.  In  the  story  of  "The  Speckled  Bull,"  not  here 
given,  there  are  three  giants  who  each  utter  a  shout  every  morning,  "that 
the  whole  country  hears  them."  The  Irish  for  giant,  in  all  these  stories,  is 
TTACAc  (pronounced  fahuch),  while  the  Scotch  Gaelic  word  is  famliair,  a  word 
which  we  have  not  got,  but  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Fomhor,  or  sea 
pirate  of  Irish  mythical  history,  in  whom  Professor  Rhys  sees  a  kind  of  water 
god.  The  only  place  in  Campbell's  four  volumes  in  which  the  word /athacli 
occurs  is  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Great  Omadawn,"  which  is  a  distinctly  Irish 
piece,  and  of  which  MacLean  remarks,  "some  of  the  phraseology  is  consi- 
dered Irish. 


Page  II.  This  incident  appears  to  be  a  version  of  that  in  "Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer."  It  seems  quite  impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  always  told  in  Ire- 
land, or  whether  it  may  not  have  been  borrowed  from  some  English  source. 
If  it  does  come  from  an  English  source  it  is  probably  the  only  thing  in  these 
stories  that  does. 


Page  13,  line  6.   "  To  take  his  wife  off  (pronounced  ov)  him  ngain."     The 
preposition  "  from  "  is  not  often  used  with  take,  etc.,  in  Connacht  English. 


Page  15,  line  12.  These  nonsense-endings  are  very  common  in  Irish  sto- 
ries. It  is  remarkable  that  there  seems  little  trace  of  them  in  Campbell.  The 
only  story  in  his  volumes  which  ends  with  a  piece  of  nonsense  is  the  "  Slender 
Grey  Kerne,"  and  it,  as  I  tried  to  show  in  my  Preface,  is  Irish.  It  ends  thus  : 
"  I  parted  with  them,  and  they  gave  me  butter  on  a  coal,  and  kail  brose  in  a 
creel,  and  paper  shoes,  and  they  sent  me  away  with  a  cannon-ball  on  a  high- 
road of  glass,  till  they  left  me  sitting  here."  Why  such  endings  seem  to  be 
stereotyped  with  some  stories,  and  not  used  at  all  with  others,  I  cannot  guess. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  amongst  Slavonic  Miirchen,  of  which  perhaps  one  in 
twenty  has  a  nonsense-ending  ;  but  the  proportion  is  much  larger  in  Ireland, 
Why  the  Highland  tales,  so  excellent  in  themselves,  and  so  closely  related  to 
the  Irish  ones,  have  lost  this  distinctive  feature  I  cannot  even  conjecture,  but 
certain  it  is  that  this  is  so. 
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[The  incident  of  the  king's  court  being  destroyed  at  night  is  in  the  four- 
teenth-fifteenth centuiy  Agallamh  na  Senorach,  where  it  is  Finn  who  guards 
Tara  against  the  wizard  enemies. 

I  know  nothing  like  the  way  in  wliich  the  hero  deals  with  the  animals  he 
meets,  and  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  narrator  forgot  or  mistold  his  story. 
Folk-talcs  are,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  logical  and  sensible  if  their  conditions  be  once 
accepted ;  but  here  the  conduct  of  the  hero  is  inexplicable,  or  at  all  events  un- 
explained.— A.  N.] 


Bran's  Colour. 

Page  15.  This  stanza  on  Bran's  colour  is  given  by  O'Flaherty,  in  1S08,  in 
the  "  Claelic  Miscellany."  The  first  two  lines  correspond  with  those  of 
my  shanachie,  and  the  last  two  correspond  iit  sound,  if  not  in  sense. 
O'Flaherty  gave  them  thus — 

"  Speckled  back  over  the  kins, 
Two  ears  scarlet,  equal-red," 

How  the  change  came  about  is  obvious.  The  old  Irish  ■piAicne, 
"speckled,"  is  not  understood  now  in  Connacht ;  so  the  word  UAicne, 
*' green,"  which  exactly  rhymes  with  it,  took  its  place.  Though  u&icne 
generally  means  greenish,  it  evidently  did  not  do  so  to  the  mind  of  my  reciter,  for, 
pointing  to  a  mangy-looking  cub  of  nondescript  greyish  colour  in  a  corner  of  his 
cabin,  he  said,  fin  UAicvie,  "that's  the  colour  oonya."  The  words  of  cionn 
iiA  leif  5e,  "  over  the  loins,"  have,  for  the  same  reason — namely,  that  leAf  5, 
"  a  loin,"  is  obsolete  now — been  changed  to  word  of  the  same  sound.  Aii\oag 
iiA  feilge,  "  of  the  colour  of  hunting,"  i.e.,  the  colour  of  the  deer  hunted.  This, 
too,  the  reciter  explained  briefly  by  saying,  feiL^  pn  fiAt),  "  hunting,  that's  a 
deer."  From  the  vivid  colouring  of  Bran  it  would  appear  that  she  could  have 
borne  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  modern  so-called  Irish  wolf-hound,  and 
that  she  must  in  all  probability  have  been  short-haired,  and  not  shaggy  like 
them.  Most  of  the  Fenian  poems  contain  words  not  in  general  use.  I  remember 
an  old  woman  reciting  me  two  lines  of  one  of  these  old  poems,  and  having  to 
explain  in  current  Irish  the  meaning  of  no  less  than  five  words  in  the  two  lines 
which  were 

Aicfif  t)AUi  Ajuf  11A  CAu  50 
CionuAr  lAinneAt)  Leo  An  cfCAtg, 

which  she  thus  explained  conversationally,  inmfOAm  A^Uf  iia  ■ocun   bfou^, 

CIA  All   CAOI   A  11T)eAfnAlt)   flAXJ  An  flAUAC. 
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Page  17,  line  9.  Pistrogue,  or  pishogue,  is  a  common  Anglo-Irish  word  for 
a  charm  or  spell.  Archbishop  MacHale  derived  it  from  two  words,  pof 
pceog,  '*  knowledge  of  fairies,"  which  seems  hardly  probable. 

Page  19.  "A  fiery  cloud  out  of  her  neck."  Thus,  in  Dr.  Atkinson's,  pAif 
Pa|\coIoiii,  from  the  "  Leabhar  Breac,"  the  devil  appears  in  the  form  of  an 
Ethiopian,  and  according  to  the  Irish  translator,  cice'o  tA^f  ai\  bo|\b  &y  A 
b^xAjAic  ocuf  Af  A  fhnoin  AtriAt  lAff Aip  fhui|\un  cetiex).  "  There  used  to 
come  a  fierce  flame  out  of  his  neck  and  nose,  like  the  flame  of  a  furnace  of 
fire." 

Page  19.  According  to  another  version  of  this  story,  the  bhnd  man  was- 
Ossian  (whose  name  is  in  Ireland  usually  pronounced  Essheen  or  Ussheen) 
himself,  and  he  got  Bran's  pups  hung  up  by  their  teeth  to  the  skin  of  a 
newly-killed  horse,  and  all  the  pups  let  go  their  hold  except  this  black  one,  which 
clung  to  the  skin  and  hung  out  of  it.  Then  Ossian  ordered  the  others  to  be 
drowned  and  kept  this.  In  this  other  version,  the  coal  which  he  throws  at  the 
infuriated  pup  was  CUAJ  no  j^ud  iceinc,  "a  hatchet  or  something."  There  must 
be  some  confusion  in  this  story,  since  Ossian  was  not  blind  during  Bran's  life- 
time, nor  during  the  sway  of  the  Fenians.  The  whole  thing  appears  to  be  a 
bad  version  of  Campbell's  story.  No.  XXXI.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  103.  The  story  may, 
however,  have  some  relation  to  the  incident  in  that  marvellous  tale  called 
"The  Fort  of  httle  Red  Yeoha  "  (bivuigion  eocAit)  big  ■601^5),  in  which 
we  are  told  how  Conan  looked  out  of  the  fort,  50  bj'ACAit)  fe  Aoii  6f  Lac  aj 
ceAcc  cuije,  Aguf  cu  jeAjAiv  •oub  ai|a  ]'tAb|\A  iA]\Ainn  Aige,  'ha  tAitii,  Agtif 
If  longriA  riAc  LoifgeAT)  p  aii  biMiigion  jao  jac  cao]A  ceme  "d'a  5-cun^]:eA'6' 
p  CA]\  A  cjAAop  Ajuf  CA]\  A  cubA|\-beub  AniAc,  i.e.,  "he  saw  one  youth  com- 
ing to  him,  and  he  having  a  short  black  hound  on  an  iron  chain  in  his  hand, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  would  not  burn  the  fort  with  every  ball  of  fire  it 
Vfould  shoot  out  of  its  gullet,  and  out  of  its  foam-mouth."  This  hound  is  even- 
tually killed  by  Bran,  but  only  after  Conan  had  taken  off  "  the  shoe  of  refined 
silver  that  was  on'Bran's  right  paw"  (ah  bpog  Ai^Agi-o  Aic-Leijce  co  bi  A.^\\ 
c]\oib  ■be^]-  b]\Ain).     Bran  figures  largely  in  Fenian  literature. 

[I  believe  this  is  the  only  place  in  which  Finn's  mother  is  described  as  a 
fawn,  though  in  the  prose  sequel  to  the  "Lay  of  the  Black  Dog"  (Leab.  na 
Feinne,  p.  91)  it  is  stated  that  Bran,  by  glamour  of  the  Lochlanners,  is  made 
to  slay  the  Fenian  women  and  children  in  the  seeming  of  deer.  That  Finn  en- 
oyed  the  favours  of  a  princess  bespelled  as  a  fawn  is  well  known  ;  also  that 
Oisin's  mother  was  a  fawn  (see  the  reference  in  Arg.  Tales,  p.  470).  The 
narrator  may  have  jumbled  these^stories  together  in  his  memory. 
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The  slaying  of  Bran's  pup  seems  a  variant  of  Oisin's  "  Blackbird  Hunt  " 
(cf.  Kennedy,  Fictions,  240),  whilst  the  story,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  mixed 
up  with  that  of  the  "  Fight  of  Bran  with  the  Black  Dog,"  of  which  there  is  a 
version  translated  by  the  Rev.  D.  ]Mac  Innes— "  Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic 
Tradition,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  7,  et  seq. 

It  would  seem  from  our  text  that  the  Black  Dog  was  Bran's  child,  so  that  the 
fight  is  an  animal  variant  of  the  father  and  son  combat,  as  found  in  the 
Cuchullain  saga.  A  good  version  of  "Finn's  Visit  to  Lochlann"  (to  be 
printed  in  Vol.  III.  of  "Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition ")  tells  how 
Finn  took  with  him  Bran's  leash ;  and  how  the  Lochlanners  sentened  him 
to  be  exposed  in  a  desolate  valley,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  savage  dog 
whom  he  tamed  by  showing  the  leash.  Vol.  XII.  of  Campbell's  "  ]MSS.  of 
Gaehc  Stories  "  contains  a  poem  entitled,  "  Bran's  Colour."  This  should  be 
compared  with  our  text. — A.  N.] 

The  King  of  Ireland's  Son. 

Page  19.  The  king  of  Ireland's  son.  This  title  should  properly  be,  "The 
son  of  a  king  in  Ireland  "  (ITIac  ^mj  1  11-ei^inn).  As  this  name  for  the  prince 
is  rather  cumbrous,  I  took  advantage  of  having  once  heard  him  called  the  king 
of  Ireland's  son  {111  AC  ]\15  eii\eAiiii),  and  have  so  given  it  here.  In  another 
longer  and  more  humorous  version  of  this  story,  which  I  heard  from  Shamus 
O'Hart,  but  which  I  did  not  take  down  in  writing,  the  short  green  man  is  the 
"  Thin  black  man  "  (feA^v  caoL  "oub)  ;  the  gunman  is  juinneA^,  not  gun- 
nAi]\e  ;  the  ear-man  is  cLuAf-Le-h-eifceAcc  (ear  for  hearing),  not  ctuAT'AHAe  ; 
and  the  blowman  is  not  Seit)i]\e,  but  potlAipe-femce  (blowing  nostril).  This 
difference  is  the  more  curious,  considering  that  the  men  lived  only  a  couple  of 
miles  apart,  and  their  families  had  lived  in  the  same  place  for  generations. 

Page  27.  This  description  of  a  house  thatched  with  feathers  is  very  common 
in  Irish  stories.  On  the  present  occasion  the  house  is  thatched  with  one  single 
feather,  so  smooth  that  there  was  no  projecting  point  or  quill  either  above  or 
below  the  feather-roof.  For  another  instance,  see  the  "Weil  of  D'yerrec  in 
Dowan,"  page  131.  In  a  poem  from  "  The  Dialogue  of  the  Sages,"'  the  lady 
Crede's  house  is  described  thus  : — 

"  Of  its  sunny  chamber  the  corner  stones 
Are  all  of  silver  and  precious  gold. 
In  faultless  stripes  its  thatch  is  spread 
Of  wings  of  brown  and  crimson  red. 

*  >!:  -V:  -V: 
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Its  portico  is  covered,  too, 

With  wings  of  birds  both  yellow  and  blue. 

See  O'Curry's  "  Man.  Materials,"  p.  310. 

Page  27.  "  He  drew  the  cooalya-coric,"  coolaya  in  the  text,  is  a  misprint. 
The  cooalya-coric  means  "  pole  of  combat."  How  it  was  "drawn"  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  It  was  probably  a  pole  meant  to  be  drawn  back  and 
let  fall  upon  some  sounding  substance.  The  word  CA]^HA1115,  "draw,"  has, 
however,  in  local,  if  not  in  literary  use,  the  sense  of  drawing  back  one's  arm 
to  make  a  blow.  A  peasant  will  say,  "he  drew  the  blow  at  me,"  or  "he 
drew  the  stick,"  in  English  ;  or  "  cA|\i\Ain5  i^e  aii  buiLle,"  in  Irish,  by  which 
he  means,  he  made  the  blow  and  struck  with  the  stick.  This  may  be  the  case 
in  the  phrase  "  drawing  the  cooalya-coric,"  which  occurs  so  often  in  Irish 
stories,  and  it  may  only  mean,  "  he  struck  a  blow  ^vith  the  pole  of  combat," 
either  against  something  resonant,  or  against  the  door  of  the  castle.  I  have  come 
across  at  least  one  allusion  to  it  in  the  Fenian  literature.  In  the  story,  called 
UlACAOifi  1116]^  m AC -pig  11 A  h-eAfpAme  (the  great  man,  the  king  of  Spain's 
son),  the  great  man  and  Oscar  fight  all  day,  and  when  evening  comes  Oscar 
grows  faint  and  asks  for  a  truce,  and  then  takes  Finn  Mac  Cool  aside  privately 
and  desires  him  to  try  to  keep  the  great  man  awake  all  night,  while  he  him 
self  sleeps ;  because  he  feels  that  if  the  great  man,  who  had  been  already 
three  days  and  nights  without  rest,  were  to  get  some  sleep  on  this  night, 
he  himself  would  not  be  a  match  for  him  next  morning.  This  is  scarcely 
agreeable  to  the  character  of  Oscar,  but  the  wiles  which  Finn  employs  to  make 
the  great  man  relate  to  him  his  whole  history,  and  so  keep  him  from  sleeping, 
are  very  much  in  keeping  with  the  shrewdness  which  all  these  stories  attribute 
to  the  Fenian  kmg.  The  great  man  remains  awake  all  night,  sorely  against 
his  will,  telling  Finn  his  extraordinary  adventures  ;  and  whenever  he  tries 
to  stop,  Finn  incites  him  to  begin  again,  and  at  last  tells  him  not  to  be 
afraid,  because  the  Fenians  never  ask  combat  oi  any  man  until  he 
ask  it  of  them  first.  At  last,  as  the  great  man  finished  his  adventures 
■00  bi  A11  La  a5  eirvije  Agup  -oo  JAbAf  Of^A^A  aju]'  -oo  buAib  An 
cuAibbe  c61il]^Alc.  "Oo  cuaLa  An  -peATA  ni6i\  -pin  Ajuf  a  •oubAipc,  "Apinii 
lllic  CuiTiAib,"  A]\  p6,  "  •D'feAbbAif  opTii,"  etc. ,  z'.^. ,  the  day  was  rising,  and 
Oscar  goes  and  struck  (the  word  is  not  "drew"  here)  the  pole  of  combat. 
The  great  man  heard  that,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  Finn  Mac  Cool,  you  have  de- 
ceived me,"  etc.  Considering  that  they  were  all  inside  of  Finn's  palace  at 
Allan  (co.  Kildare)  at  this  time,  Oscar  could  hardly  have  struck  the  door. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  pole  of  combat  stood  outside  the  house,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  regular  institution.  In  Campbell's  tale  of  "  The  Rider 
of  Grianag,"  there  is  mention  made  of  a  slabhraidh  comhrac,  "Chain  of  com- 
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bat,''  which  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  pole,  only  not  so  conveniently, 
since  the  hero  has  to  give  it  several  hauls  before  he  can  "  take  a  turn  out  of 
it."  We  find  allusion  to  the  same  thing  in  the  tale  of  lotbAii  A|\m  "OeAivg 
Ulan,  the  hero,  comes  to  a  castle  in  a  solitude,  and  surprises  a  woman  going  to 
the  well,  and  she  points  out  to  him  the  chain,  and  says,  "  5ac  UA^\\.  c|\oicyeAf 
cu  All  fLAbi\A  ym  Af  An  nibilo,  -oo  ^eobAio  cu  ceuT)  cupA'o  CAC-AHtriAc, 
A^u]'  m  ia]A]\|:ai'o  o]\c  acu  ah  c6iii]AAC  ^\-  aiL  LeAC,  itiaja  aca  ■oiAf  no  C]MU]\  no 
ceAC|\Ai\,  no  ceuTD,"  i.e.,  "  every  time  that  you  will  shake  yon  chain  (sus- 
pended) out  of  the  tree,  you  will  get  (call  forth)  a  hundred  champions  battle- 
armed,  and  they  will  only  ask  of  thee  the  combat  ihou  likest  thyself,  that  is 
(combat  with)  two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  a  hundred."  Chains  are  continually 
mentioned  in  Irish  stories.  In  the  "Little  Fort  of  Allan,"  a  Fenian  story, 
we  read,  Atin  fin  ■o'eifig  bobbfjAipe  50  bioc-ui\bATii  Agiif  "oo  c]\oic  fbAb|\A 
eifccACCA  HA  b|\ui  jiie,  ASHf  Ta'^ifceA^OAiv  uibe  50 -poifcineAc,  i.e.,  "then 
there  arose  a  herald  with  active  readiness,  and  they  shook  the  fort's  chain  of 
listening,  and  they  all  listened  attentively  ;"  and  in  the  tale  of  "  Ulan,  the  Red- 
armed,'  there  are  three  chains  in  the  palace,  one  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  and 
■one  of  findrinny  (a  kind  of  metal,  perhaps  bronze),  which  are  shaken  to  seat 
the  people  at  the  banquet,  and  to  secure  their  silence  ;  but  whoever  spake  after 
the  gold  chain  had  been  shaken  did  it  on  pain  of  his  head. 

[In  the  story  of  Cuchullain's  youthful  feats  it  is  related  that,  on  his  first  ex- 
pedition, he  came  to  the  court  of  the  three  Mac  Nechtain,  and,  according  to 
O'Curry's  Summary  ("  Manners  and  Customs,"  II.,  p.  3661,  "  sounded  a  chal- 
lenge." The  mode  of  this  sounding  is  thus  described  by  Prof.  Zimmer,  in  his 
excellent  summary  of  the  Tain  ho  Cualgne  (Zeit,  f.  vgl.,  Sprachforschung, 
1887,  p.  448).  "  On  the  lawn  before  the  court  stood  a  stone  pillar,  around 
■which  was  a  closed  chain  (or  ring),  upon  which  was  written  in  Ogham,  that 
every  knight  who  passed  thereby  was  bound,  upon  his  knightly  honour,  to 
issue  a  challenge.  Cuchullain  took  the  stone  pillar  and  threw  it  into  a  brook 
hard  by."  This  is  the  nearest  analogue  I  have  been  able  to  find  to  our  pas- 
sage in  the  old  Irish  literature  (the  Tain,  it  should  be  mentioned,  goes  back 
in  its  present  form  certainly  to  the  tenth,  and,  probably,  to  the  seventh 
century).  As  many  of  the  Fenian  romances  assumed  a  fresh  and  quasi-definite 
shape  in  the  twelfth-fourteenth  centuries,  it  is  natural  to  turn  Tor  a  parallel  to 
the  mediaeval  romances  of  chivalry.  In  a  twelfth  century  French  romance, 
the  Conte  de  Graal,  which  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  body  of  Gaelic 
Marchen  (whether  the  connection  be,  as  I  think,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
French  poet  worked  up  lays  derived  from  Celtic  sources,  or,  as  Professor 
Zimmer  thinks,  that  the  French  romances  are  the  origin  of  mucn  in  current 
Gaelic  folk-tales),  when  Perceval  comes  to  the  Castle  of  Maidens  and  enters 
therein,  he  finds  a  table  of  brass,  and  hanging  from  it  by  achain  of  silver,  a  steel 
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liammer.  With  this  he  strikes  three  blows  on  the  table,  and  forces  the  inmates 
to  come  to  him.  Had  they  not  done  so  the  castle  would  have  fallen  into 
ruins.  Other  parallels  from  the  same  romances  are  less  close  ;  thus,  when  Per- 
ceval came  to  the  castle  of  his  enemy,  Partinal,  he  defies  him  by  throwing 
down  his  shield,  which  hangs  up  on  a  tree  outside  the  castle  (v.  44,400, 
et  seq.).  It  is  well  known  that  the  recognised  method  of  challenging  in 
tournaments  was  for  the  challenger  to  touch  his  adversary's  shield  with  the 
lance.  This  may  possibly  be  the  origin  of  the  "shield-clashing"  challenge 
which  occurs  several  times  in  Conall  Gulban ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mediaeval  practice  may  be  a  knightly  transformation  of  an  earlier  custom- 
In  the  thirteenth  century  prose  Perceval  le  Gallois,  when  the  hero  comes 
to  the  Turning  Castle  and  finds  the  door  shut,  he  strikes  such  a  blow  with 
his  sword  that  it  enters  three  inches  deep  into  a  marble  pillar  (Potvin's  edition, 
p.  196).  These  mediaeval  instances  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  explain  the 
incident  in  our  text,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  our  tale  has  preserved  a  genuine 
trait  of  old  Irish  knightly  life.  In  Kennedy's  "Jack  the  Master,  and  Jack 
the  Servant  "  (Fictions,  p.  32),  the  hero  takes  hold  of  a  "  club  that  hangs  by 
the  door  "  and  uses  it  as  a  knocker. — A.N.] 

Page  29.  They  spent  the  night,  &c.  This  brief  run  resembles  very  much 
a  passage  in  the  story  of  lollan  Arm-dearg,  which  runs,  -oo  ■pintieA'OAp  x:f.\ 
C]\eAii&  ■oe  'n  oit)ce.  An  ceux)  c]\iAn  pe  h-6b  a^U)"  |\e  h-nnipc,  ati  •oaha 
C]\iAii  \\Q  ce6b  Agtif  x^e  h-oijAfitje  Agu]'  \\e  li-eAlAtAii,  A^tif  av.  q\ev\f 
C]\iOkn  ^\e  I'UAn  Aguf  |\e  fATTi-coTjlAO,  a^u]'  xdo  piijA-OAjx  A]'  All  oi&ce  pn 
i.e.,  they  made  three-thirds  of  the  night;  the  first  third  with  drink  and 
play,  the  second  third  with  music  and  melody  and  (feats  of)  science,  and 
the  third  third  with  slumber  and  gentle  sleep,  and  they  passed  away  that 
night. 

Page  33,  line  28.  This  allusion  to  the  horse  and  the  docking  is  very  ob- 
scure  and  curious.  The  old  fellow  actually  blushed  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
passage,  yet  he  went  through  with  it,  though  apparently  unwillingly.  He 
could  throw  no  light  upon  it,  except  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  "  that 
was  how  he  heard  it  ever." 

Page  2,7 >  line  4.  The  sword  of  three  edges  is  curious  ;  the  third  edge  would 
seem  to  mean  a  rounded  point,  for  it  can  hardly  mean  triangular  like  a  bayo- 
net. The  sword  that  "never  leaves  the  leavings  of  a  blow  behind  it,"  is 
common  in  Irish  literature.  In  that  affecting  story  of  Deirdre,  Naoise  requests 
to  have  his  head  struck  off  with  such  a  sword,  one  that  Mananan  son  of  Lir, 
had  long  before  given  to  himself. 
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Page  47.  The  groundwork  or  motivating  of  this  story  is  known  to  all 
European  children,  through  Hans  Andersen's  tale  of  the  "  Travelling  Com- 
panion." 

[I  have  studied  some  of  the  features  of  this  type  of  stories  Arg.  Tales, 
pp.  443-452.— A.  N.] 

The  Ali'-luachra. 

Page  49.  This  legend  of  the  alp-luachra  is  widely  disseminated,  and  I 
have  found  traces  of  it  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The  alp-luachra  is  really  a  newt, 
not  a  lizard,  as  is  usually  supposed.  He  is  the  lissotriton  punctatus  of  natural- 
ists, and  is  the  only  species  of  newt  known  in  Ireland.  The  male  has  an 
orange  belly,  red-tipped  tail,  and  olive  back.  It  is  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  a 
rare  reptile  enough,  and  hence  probably  the  superstitious  fear  with  which  it 
is  regarded,  on  the  principle  ol  omne  ignotum  pro  terrihli.  This  reptile  goes 
under  a  variety  of  names  in  the  various  counties.  In  speaking  English  the 
peasantry  when  they  do  not  use  the  Irish  name,  call  him  a  "  mankeeper,"  a 
word  which  has  probably  some  reference  to  the  superstition  related  in  our 
story.  He  is  also  called  in  some  counties  a  "darklooker,"  a  word  which  is 
probably,  a  corruption  of  an  Irish  name  for  him  which  I  have  heard  the  Kil- 
dare  people  use,  dochi-luachair  (•oacuto  Iuacjaa),  a  word  not  found  in  the 
dictionaries.  In  Waterford,  again,  he  is  called  art-luachra,  and  the  Irish  MSS. 
call  him  arc-luachra  (eA|\c-luAc]\A).  The  alt-pluachra  of  the  text  is  a  mispro- 
nunciation of  the  proper  name,  alp-luachra.  In  the  Arran  Islands  they 
have  another  name,  aiI-cuac.  I  have  frequently  heard  of  people  swal- 
lowing one  while  asleep.  The  symptoms,  they  say,  are  that  the  person  swells 
enormously,  and  is  afflicted  with  a  thirst  which  makes  him  drink  canfuls  and 
pails  of  water  or  buttermilk,  or  anything  else  he  can  lay  his  hand  on.  In  the 
south  of  Ireland  it  is  believed  that  if  something  savoury  is  cooked  on  a  pan,  and 
the  person's  head  held  over  it,  the  mankeeper  will  come  out.  A  story  very 
like  the  one  here  given  is  related  in  Waterford,  but  of  a  ■oa|\  ■OAob,  or  daraga 
dheel,  as  he  is  there  called,  a  venomous  insect,  which  has  even  more  legends 
attached  to  him  than  the  alp-luachra.  In  this  county,  too,  they  say  that  if  you 
turn  the  alp-luachra  orer  on  its  back,  and  lick  it,  it  will  cure  burns.  Keating,  the 
Irish  historian  and  theologian,  alludes  quaintly  to  this  reptile  in  his  Cjm  bioi\- 
JAOice  All  t)hAif,  so  finely  edited  in  the  original  the  other  day  by  Dr.  Atkinson. 
"Since,"  says  Keating,  "  prosperity  or  worldly  store  is  the  weapon  of  the 
adversary  (the  devil),  what  a  man  ought  to  do  is  to  spend  it  in  killing  the 
adversary,  that  is,  by  bestowing  it  on  God's  poor.  The  thing  which  we  read 
in  Lactantius  agrees  with  this,  that  if  an  airc-luachra  were  to  inllict  a  wound  on 
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anyone,  what  he  ought  to  do  is  to  shake  a  pinchful  of  the  ashes  of  the  airc- 
luachra  upon  the  wound,  and  he  will  be  cured  thereby  ;  and  so,  if  worldly 
prosperity  wounds  the  conscience,  what  you  ought  to  do  is  to  put  a  poultice 
of  the  same  prosperity  to  cure  the  wound  which  the  covetousness  by  which 
you  have  amassed  it  has  made  in  your  conscience,  by  distributing  upon  the 
poor  of  God  all  that  remains  over  your  own  necessity."  The  practice  which 
the  fourth-ceotur3'-  Latin  alludes  to,  is  in  Ireland  to-day  transferred  to  the  dar- 
.daol,  or  gdevius  olens  of  the  naturalists,  which  is  always  burnt  as  soon  as 
found.  I  have  often  heard  people  say  : — "Kill  a  keerhogue  (clock  or  little 
beetle)  ;  burn  a  dar-dael." 

P^ge  59-  Boccuch  (bACAc),  literally  a  lame  man,  is,  or  rather  was,  the 
name  of  a  very  common  class  of  beggars  about  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Many  of  these  men  were  wealthy  enough,  and  some  used  to  go  about  with 
horses  to  collect  the  "  alms  "  which  the  people  unwillingly  gave  them.  From  all 
accounts  they  appear  to  have  been  regular  black-mailers,  and  to  have  extorted 
charity  partly  through  inspiring  phy.-ical  and  partly  moral  terror,  for  the  satire, 
at  least  of  some  of  them,  was  as  much  dreaded  as  their  cudgels.  Here  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  their  truculence  from  a  song  called  the  bACAch  buixjlie, 
now  nearly  forgotten  : — 

Ij'bACAcli  me  ci  Aip  aou  choif,  pubhAtpAibh  me  50  f pei|\eAiTiAit, 
CeAiiiiocliAibli  tnebpeirnti  1  j-Cibi-CAinriigli  t)o'ii  bhpAOif, 
Cuip^reAT)  couA  copuigche  gbeufCA,  aY  buclA  buTohe  ai)a  hi'aoii  clioi]', 
A'f  iiAch    iriAich    ino  I'libighe  bi-oh   A'f    eutJAi^h    o    chAilL    1110    c1io]'a 

pubhAb! 
Ili'lbACAcli  11A  yeA^x-niALA  o  SLijCAcli  50  Cinii-c]v\iLe 
A51.1]'  6  bheub-Aii-AcliA  50  bAiie-tui-ohe  iia  niiblie, 

tiAch  bllJ-'UlL  AgAm  -pAOl  Af\T)-c1liOf,  AgU]"  Cl\6ltl  AllAgllAinll  IIA  ^XAiclie, 

II0  niiiieocliAiiin  a  g-cnAiiiliA  be  bACA  gbAf  •daixaijIi. 


I  am  a  boccugh  who  goes  on  one  foot,  I  will  travel  airily, 

I  will  buy  frize  in  Kilkenny  for  the  breeches  (?) 

I  will  put  a  well-ordered  prepared  coat  and  yellow  buckles  on  my  one  foot 

And  isn't  it  good,  my  way  of  getting  food  and  clothes  since  my  feet  lost  their 

walk. 
There  is  no  boccuch  or  bagman  from  Sligo  to  Kinsale 
And  from  Ballina  to  Ballybwee  (Athboy)  in  Meath, 

That  I  have  not  under  high  rent  to  me — a  crown  every  quarter  from  them — 
Or  I'd  pound  their  bones  small  with  a  green  oak  stick. 
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The  memory  of  these  formidable  guests  is  nearly  vanished,  and  the  boccuch  in 
our  story  is  only  a  feeble  old  beggarman.  I  fancy  this  tale  of  evicting  the 
alt-pluachra  family  from  their  human  abode  is  fathered  upon  a  good  many 
people  as  well  as  upon  the  father  of  the  present  MacDermot.  [Is  the  peasant 
belief  in  the  Alp-Luachra  the  originating  idea  of  the  well-known  Irish 
Rabelaisian  14th  century  tale  "  The  Vision  of  McConglinny  ?  " — A.N.] 


The  Weasel. 

Page  73.  The  weasel,  like  the  cat,  is  an  animal  that  has  many  legends  and' 
superstitions  attaching  to  it.  I  remember  hearing  from  an  old  shanachie,  now 
unfortunately  dead,  a  long  and  extraordinary  story  about  the  place  called 
Chapelizod,  a  few  miles  from  Dublin,  which  he  said  was  SeipeuL-eAfoj,  the 
"weasel's  chapel,''  in  Irish,  but  which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  received 
its  name  from  the  Princess  Iseult  of  Arthurian  romance.  The  story  was  the 
account  of  how  the  place  came  by  this  name.  How  he,  who  was  a  Con- 
nachtman,  and  never  left  his  native  county  except  to  reap  the  harvest  in 
England,  came  by  this  story  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  imagine  it  must  have 
been  told  him  by  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  whose  house  he 
spent  the  night,  whilst  walking  across  the  island  on  his  way  to  Dublin 
or  Drogheda  harbour.  The  weasel  is  a  comical  little  animal,  and  one 
might  very  well  think  it  was  animated  with  a  spirit.  I  have  been  assured 
by  an  old  man,  and  one  whom  I  have  always  found  fairly  veracious,  that 
when  watching  for  ducks  beside  a  river  one  evening  a  kite  swooped  down 
and  seized  a  weasel,  with  which  it  rose  up  again  into  the  air.  His 
brother  fired,  and  the  kite  came  down,  the  weasel  still  in  its  claws,  and  un- 
hurt. The  little  animal  then  came  up,  and  stood  in  front  of  the  two  men 
where  they  sat,  and  nodded  and  bowed  his  head  to  them  about  twenty  times 
over;  "it  was,"  said  the  old  man,  "thanking  us  he  was."  The  weasel  is  a 
desperate  fighter,  and  always  makes  for  the  throat.  What,  however,  in  Ire- 
land is  called  a  weazel,  is  really  a  stoat,  just  as  what  is  called  a  crow  in  Ireland 
*s  really  a  rook,  and  what  is  called  a  crane  is  really  a  heron. 

Cauher-na-mart,  to  which  Paudyeen  (diminutive  of  Paddy)  was  bound,  means 
the  "  city  of  the  beeves,"  but  is  now  called  in  English  Westport,  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  Mayo.  It  was  apropos  of  its  long  and  desolate  streets  of  ruined 
stores,  with  nothing  in  them,  that  some  one  remarked  he  saw  Ireland's  charac- 
teristics therein  a  nutshell — "an  itch  after  greatness  and  nothingness;"  a 
remark  which  was  applicable  enough  to  the  squireocracy  and  bourgeoisie  of 
the  last  century. 
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Page  79.  The  "  big  black  dog  "  seems  a  favourite  shape  for  the  evil  spirit 
to  take.     He  appears  three  times  in  this  volume. 

Page  81.  The  little  man,  with  his  legs  astride  the  barrel,  appears  to  be  akin 
to  the  south  of  Ireland  spirit,  the  clooricaun,  a  being  who  is  not  known,  at 
least  by  this  name,  in  the  north  or  west  of  the  island.  See  Crofton  Croker's 
"  Haunted  Cellar." 


Page  87.  "  The  green  hill  opened,"  etc.  The  fairies  are  still  called  UuacIia 
be  "OAiiAnn  by  the  older  peasantry,  and  all  the  early  Irish  literature  agrees  that 
the  home  of  the  UuAchA  was  in  the  hills,  after  the  Milesians  had  taken  to  them- 
selves the  plains.  Thus  in  the  story  of  the  "Piperand  the  Pooka,"in  the  teAbhAi\ 
SjeuiAijIieAchcA,  not  translated  here,  a  door  opens  in  the  hill  of  Croagh 
Patrick,  and  the  pair  walk  in  and  find  women  dancing  inside.  Donal,  the 
name  of  the  little  piper,  is  now  Anglicised  into  Daniel,  except  in  one  or  two 
Irish  families  which  retain  the  old  form  still.  The  coash-fya  lower,  in  which 
the  fairy  consorts  ride,  means  literally  "the  deaf  coach,"  perhaps  from  the 
rumbling  sound  it  is  supposed  to  make,  and  the  banshee  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  ride  in  it.  It  is  an  omen  of  ill  to  those  who  meet  it.  It  seems  rather  out  of 
place  amongst  the  fairy  population,  being,  as  it  is,  a  gloomy  harbinger  of  death, 
which  will  pass  even  through  a  crowded  town.  Cnoc  Matha,  better  Magha, 
the  hill  of  the  plain,  is  near  the  town  of  Tuam,  in  Gal  way.  Finvara 
is  the  well-known  king  of  the  fairy  host  of  Connacht.  In  Lady  Wilde's 
"  Ethna,  the  Bride,"  Finvara  is  said  to  have  carried  off  a  beautiful  girl  into 
his  hill,  whom  her  lover  recovers  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  When  he  gets 
her  back  at  last,  she  lies  on  her  bed  for  a  year  and  a  day  as  if  dead.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  hears  voices  saying  that  he  may  recover  her  by  unloosing 
her  girdle,  burning  it,  and  burying  in  the  earth  the  enchanted  pin  that  fastened 
it.  This  was,  probably,  the  slumber-pin  which  we  have  met  so  often  in  the 
"King  of  Ireland's  Son."  Nuala,  the  name  of  the  fairy  queen,  was  a 
common  female  name  amongst  us  until  the  last  hundred  years  or  so.  The 
sister  of  the  last  O'Donnell,  for  whom  Mac  an  Bhaird  wrote  his  exquisite  elegy, 
so  well  translated  by  Mangan — 

"  Oh,  woman  of  the  piercing  wail, 
That  mournest  o'er  yon  mound  of  clay  " — 

was  Nuala.  I  do  not  think  it  is  ever  used  now  as  a  Christian  name  at  all, 
having  shared  the  unworthy  fate  of  many  beautiful  Gaelic  names  of  women 
common  a  hundred  years  ago,  such  as  Meve,   Una,    Sheelah,  Moreen,  etc. 
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Slieve  Bclgatlaun  occurs  also  in  another  story  which  I  heard,  called  the  Bird 
of  Enchantment,  in  which  a  fairy  desires  some  one  to  bring  a  sword  of  light 
«'from  the  King  of  the  Firbolg,  at  the  foot  of  Slieve  Bclgadaun."  Nephin 
is  a  high  hill  near  Crossmohna,  in  North  Mayo. 

Page  89.  Stongirya  (fCAn^AiiAo),  a  word  not  given  in  dictionaries,  means,  I 
think,  a  "  mean  fellow."  The  dove's  hole,  near  the  village  of  Cong,  in  the 
west  of  the  county  Mayo,  is  a  deep  cavity  in  the  ground,  and  when  a  stone 
is  thrown  down  into  it  you  hear  it  rumbling  and  crashing  from  side  to  side  of 
the  rocky  wall,  as  it  descends,  until  the  sound  becomes  too  faint  to  hear.  It 
is  the  very  place  to  be  connected  with  the  marvellous. 

Leeam  O'Roonevs  Burial. 

Page  95.  Might  not  Spenser  have  come  across  some  Irish  legend  of  an  imi- 
tation man  made  by  enchantment,  which  gave  him  the  idea  of  Archimago's  imi- 
tation of  Una  : 

♦'  WTio  all  this  time,  with  charms  and  hidden  artes, 
Had  made  a  lady  of  that  other  spright, 
And  framed  of  liquid  ayre  her  tender  partes, 
So  livelyjand  so  like  in  all  men's  sight 
That  weaker  sence  it  could  have  ravished  quite,"  etc. 

I  never  remember  meeting  this  easy  deus  ex  machiiid  for  bringing  about  a 
complication  before. 

Page  loi.  Leeam  imprecates  "the  devil  from  me,"  thus  skilfully  turn- 
ing a  curse  into  a  blessing,  as  the  Irish  peasantry  invariably  do,  even  when  in 
a  passion.  ITonnam  one  d'youl — "  my  soul //w«  the  devil  "  is  an  ordinary 
exclamation  expressive  of  irritation  or  wonderment. 


Page  104.  When  I  first  heard  this  story  I  thought  that  the  name  of  the  hero 
was^oillif,  the  pronunciation  of  which  in  English  letters  would  be  Gul-yeesh  ; 
but  I  have  since  heard  the  name  pronounced  more  distinctly,  and  am  sure  that 
it  is}5iollAOif,  g'yuUeesh,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  SioIIa-io^a, 
a  not  uncommon  Christian  name  amongst  the  seventeenth  century  Gaels.  I 
was,  however,  almost  certain  that  the  man  (now  dead)  from  whom  I  first  got  this 
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story,  pronounced  the  word  as  Gulyeesh,  anent  which  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Flannery  furnished  me  at  the  time  with  the  following  interesting  note  : — Hi 
coftTiuVL  5U|\  5iol-L&-toi'A  aca  'f^n  Ainin  5oil,Uf,  nip  b'  pei'oip  ''SioIIa- 
tofA"  'oo  ■out  1  11  "5oiLli]\"  SAoiLitn  5U|\  b'  loriAiin  SoibbiY  Agui- 5oibl- 
jeif  no  jAilb-jeif,  A^uj'if  loiiAiiti  "geif  "  Aguf  "  eAlA."  If  cuniineliom 
"  tl1ui]A5eif "  \r\&  h-"AnnALAib,"  Aguf  if  lotii'OA  Ainni  ■oiinie  ci^oAf  o 
AnmAiniAib  eun  cotii  iriAic  1e  6  AiimAiinAib  beACAc,  niA]\  aua  bpAii,  p&c, 
ton,  Loinin,  feAbAC,  <]c.  'Se  5oitli'f  iia  j-cor  ■oub  fof.  IIac  Aicne  ■ouic 
5U|\  beAf-Ainm  An  gaLa  "  cof-'oub  "  i  mojAAii  t)'Aicib  l  n-©i|\inn.  Ca  neice 
eile 'f^n  fceuL  pn  1)0  beijA  o]\m  a  liicAf  5Uf\  ■oe  nA  pjeubcAib  a  bAiiicAf 
Le  h-OAbAib  110  geifib  e.  Hag  AifceAc  ah  in  50  bcuj  bAinp|MoniifA  caic- 
neAtii  t)0  buACAiLt  cof-t)tib  cof-fAlAc  leifceAiiiuib  niAjA  6?  Hac  aic  An 
111T)  -pof  nAc  •ouujcAU  An  be&f-Ainni  t)6  &i(\'\]-,  ca)\  eif  bcAjAin  focAb  ai]\ 
■ocuf  6  pn  AinAc  50  •oei^AOAt).  ■OeA|\niA'OCA|\  aii  beAf-Ainni  Ajuf  ah  fAc 
|?A  bpuAijx  fe  e.  i.e.,  "It  is  not  likely  that  the  name  Goillisis  GioUa-iosa  ;  the 
one  could  not  be  changed  into  the  other.  I  think  that  Goillis  is  the  same  as 
Goill-gheis,  or  Gaill-gheis  (i.e.,  foreign  swan).  Geis  means  swan.  I  remember 
a  name  Muirgheis  (sea  swan)  in  the  Annals  ;  and  there  is  many  a  man's  name 
that  comes  from  the  names  of  birds  as  well  as  from  the  names  of  animals,  such 
as  Bran(raven),Fiach  (scald  crow),  Lon  and  Loinin  (blackbird), Seabhac  (falcon), 
etc.  Moreover,  he  is  Goillis  0/  ilic  black  feet.  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
black-foot  is  a  name  for  the  swan  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  There  are  other 
things  in  this  story  which  make  me  believe  that  it  is  of  those  tales  which  treat 
of  swans  or  geises.  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  the  princess  should  take  a 
liking  to  a  dirty-footed,  black-footed,  lazy  boy  like  him  ?  Is  it  not  curious  also 
that  the  nickname  of  black-foot  is  not  given  to  him,  after  a  few  words  at  the 
beginning,  from  that  out  to  the  end  ?  The  nickname  is  forgotten,  and  the  cause 
for  which  he  got  it." 

This  is  certainly  curious,  as  Mr.  Flannery  observes,  and  is  probably  due  to 
the  story  being  imperfectly  remembered  by  the  shanachie.  In  order  to  motivate 
the  black  feet  at  all,  Guleesh  should  be  made  to  say  that  he  would  never  wash 
his  feet  till  he  made  a  princess  fall  in  love  with  him,  or  something  of  that 
nature.  This  was  probably  the  case  originally,  but  these  stories  must  be  all 
greatly  impaired  during  the  last  half  century,  since  people  ceased  to  take  an 
interest  in  things  Irish. 

There  are  two  stories  in  Lady  Wilde's  book  that  somewhat  resemble  this. 
"  The  Midnight  Ride,"  a  short  story  of  four  pages,  in  which  the  hero  frightens 
the  Pope  by  pretending  to  set  his  palace  on  fire  ;  but  the  story  ends  thus,  as 
do  many  of  Crofton  Croker's— "  And  from  that  hour  to  this  his  wife  believed 
that  he  dreamt  the  whole  story  as  he  lay  under  the  hayrick  on  his  way  home 
from  a  carouse  with  the  boys."     I  take  this,   however,  to  be  the  sarcastic  nine- 
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teenth  century  touch  of  an  over-refined  collector,  for  in  all  my  experience  I 
never  knew  a  shanachie  attribute  the  adventures  of  his  hero  to  a  dream.  The 
other  tale  is  called  the  "Stolen  Bride,"  and  is  a  story  about  the  "kern  of 
Querin,"  who  saves  a  bride  from  the  fairies  on  November  Eve,  but  she  will 
neither  speak  nor  taste  food.  That  day  year  he  hears  the  fairies  say  that  the 
way  to  cure  her  is  to  make  her  eat  food  off  her  father's  table-cloth.  She  does 
this,  and  is  cured.  The  trick  which  Gulleesh  plays  upon  the  Pope  reminds  us 
of  the  fifteenth  century  story  of  Dr.  Faustus  and  his  dealings  with  his  Holiness. 

[Cf.  also  the  story  of  Michael  Scott's  journey  to  Rome,  "  \Vai''s  and  Strays  of 
Celtic  Tradition,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  46.  The  disrespectful  way  in  which  the  Pope  is 
spoken  of  in  these  tales  does  not  seem  due  to  Protestantism,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Faustus  story,  although,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  there  are  some  curious 
points  of  contact  between  Michael  Scott  and  Faustus.  Guleesh  seems  to  be 
an  early  Nationalist  who  thought  more  of  his  village  and  friend  than  of  the 
head  of  his  religion. — A.N.] 

The  description  of  the  wedding  is  something  like  that  in  Crofton  Croker's 
"  Master  and  Man,"  only  the  scene  in  that  story  is  laid  at  home. 

The  story  of  Gulleesh  appears  to  be  a  very  rare  one.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  a  trace  of  it  outside  the  locality  (near  where  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Mayo, 
and  Roscommon  meet)  in  which  I  first  heard  it. 

[It  thus  seems  to  be  a  very  late  working-up  of  certain  old  incidents  with 
additions  of  new  and  incongruous  ones. — A.N.] 

Page  112.  "  The  rose  and  the  lily  were  fighting  together  in  her  face."  This 
is  a  very  common  expression  of  the  Irish  bards.  In  one  of  Carolan's  unpub- 
lished poems  he  says  of  Bridget  Cruise,  with  whom  he  was  in  love  in  his 
youth  : — "  In  her  countenance  there  is  the  lily,  the  whitest  and  the  brightest — 
a  combat  of  the  world — madly  wrestling  with  the  rose.  Behold  the  conflict  of 
the  pair  ;  the  goal— the  rose  will  not  lose  it  of  her  will  ;  victory— the  lily 
cannot  gain  it ;  oh,  God  I  is  it  not  a  hard  struggle  !  "  etc. 

Page  115.  "I  call  and  cross  (or  consecrate)  you  to  myself,"  says  Gulleesh. 
This  is  a  phrase  in  constant  use  with  Irish  speakers,  and  proceeds  from  an  un- 
derlying idea  that  certain  phenomena  are  caused  by  fairy  agency.  If  a  child 
falls,  if  a  cow  kicks  when  being  milked,  if  an  animal  is  restless,  I  have  often 
heard  a  woman  cry,  goiiMni  &.')-  CAfcpAicim  cii,  "  I  call  and  cross  you,"  often 
abbreviated  into  5oi|\iiii,  5oi|\ini,  merely,  i.e.,  "  I  call,  I  call." 

14 
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The  Well  of  D'Yerree-ix-Dowax. 

Page  129.  There  are  two  other  versions  of  this  story,  one  a  rather  evapo- 
rated one,  filtered  through  English,  told  by  Kennedy,  in  which  the  Dail  Glic  is 
a  wise  old  hermit ;  and  another,  and  much  better  one,  by  Curtin.  The  Dall 
Glic,  wise  blind  man,  figures  in  several  stories  which  I  have  got,  as  the  king's 
counsellor.  I  do  not  remember  ever  meeting  him  in  our  literature.  Bwee- 
sownee,  the  name  of  the  king's  castle,  is,  I  think,  a  place  in  iMayo,  and 
probably  would  be  better  written  buToe-UAriiiiAi^. 


Page  131.  This  beautiful  lady  in  red  silk,  who  thus  appears  to  the  prince, 
and  who  comes  again  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  story,  is  a  curious  creation  of  folk 
fancy.  She  may  personify  good  fortune.  There  is  nothing  about  her  in  the  two 
parallel  stories  from  Curtin  and  Kennedy. 

Page  133.  This  "  tight  loop  ''  \lub  cej^nn)  can  hardly  be  a  bow,  since  the 
ordinary  word  for  that  is  bogha ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  name  for  a 
cross- how. 

Page  136.  The  story  is  thus  invested  with  a  moral,  for  it  is  the  prince's  piety 
in  giving  what  was  asked  of  him  in  the  honour  of  God  which  enabled  the  queen 
to  find  him  out,  and  eventually  marry  him. 

Page  137.  In  the  story  of  CAitleAc  nj^  p^cj^ile  ^ta-cv,  in  my  leAb1u\]\ 
S^etiLuijlieAchcA,  not  translated  in  this  book,  an  old  hag  makes  a  boat  out 
of  a  thimble,  which  she  throws  into  the  water,  as  the  handsome  lady  does  here. 


Page  141.  This  incident  of  the  ladder  is  not  in  Curtin's  story,  which  makes 
the  brothers  mount  the  queen's  horse  and  get  thrown.  There  is  a  very  curiDUs 
account  of  a  similar  ladder  in  the  story  of  the  "  Slender  Grey  Kerne, "  of  which 
I  possess  a  good  MS.,  made  by  a  northern  scribe  in  1763.  The  passage  is  of 
interest,  because  it  represents  a  trick  something  almost  identical  with  which 
I  have  heard  Colonel  Olcott,  the  celebrated  American  theosophist  lecturer, 
say  he  saw  Indian  jugglers  frequently  performing.  Colonel  Olcott,  who  came 
over  to  examine  Irish  fairy  lore  in  the  light  of  theosophic  science,  was  of 
opinion  that  these  men  could  bring  a  person  under  their  power  so  as  to  make  him 
imagine  that  he  saw  whatever  the  juggler  wished  him  to  see.     He  especially 
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mentioned  this  incident  of  making  people  see  a  man  going  up  a  ladder.  The 
MS.,  of  which  I  may  as  well  give  the  original,  runs  thus:  — 

1a|\  fin  CU5  An  ce1ceAl^nAc  iiiaLa  AmAC  6  nA  AfgoilL,  ASUf  cug  ceii\cLe 
ffo'OA  AtiiAc  Af  A  iriAtA,  Agur  00  ceilg  fUAf  1  bf^Mcing  11A  poyvmAminnce 

i,   A^A)'  -DO    jMlinO    •0|Aeniipe -Oi,     AJUf    CUg    gOApiAflA-O     AWAC    &]\\]-    AJltfOO 

leij  fiiAi' AiiiifA -opemupe  e.  Cuj  gAXJAn  cLuAif--oeAi\5  AiiioiC  A]\ff  Aguf 
T)o  lei5  fUAf  AiTOiAij  Ati  5eAi\|\p<5-6  e.      Cu^  cu   jTAiceAc  foluAimneAc 

AITIAC  AgUfOO  lei5  fUAf   An-QlAlg  An  5eA|\ppAT)  AgUf   An    5AT)A1]A  t,    A5Vlf  A 

OubAipc,  If  bAo(5)lAC  Liom,  aijx  f6,  50  n-tofpAi&  An  5At)A]A  Ajuf  An  cu 
An  jeApfpAX),  Ajuf  ni  m6]\  liom  AnACAL  ■00  cup  Alp  An  jeAp-pfiA'o.  Cug 
Ann  rin  ojAnAc  TjeAf  a  n-ei-oeA-6  -po  niAic  AmAC  Af  An  waLa  Ajuf  ■00  Leig 
fUAf  Ant)iAi5  An  geApppAt)  Agup  An  gA&Aip  Aj;up  nA  con  d.  Cuj  CAilin 
AluinT)  A  n-ei-oeATi  p6  "oeAf  AmAc  Af  An  niAlA  Ajup  ho  leij  puAf  AnuiAi  j 
An  jcAppfAit)  An  JAUAip  An  ogAnAig  Ajup  nA  con  f. 

1pT)onA  ■00  eipij  -OAin  Anoip,  Ap  An  CeiccApnAc  6ip  aca  An  c-ojAnAC 
AI5  ■Dul  A5  pogA-o  mo  limA  Agup  An  cu  AI5  cpeim  An  jcApppAU. 
t)o  CAppAing  An  CeiceApiiAC  An  •opeinnpe  AnuAp,  Agup  too  puAip  An 
c-ogAnAC  pAippe(?)  An  mnAoi  Ajup  An  cu  A15  cpeim  An  goApppAt) 
AtiiuiL  A  -oubAipc,  i.e.,  after  that  the  kerne  took  out  a  bag  from  under  his 
arm-pit  and  he  brought  out  a  ball  of  silk  from  the  bag,  and  he  threw  it  up  into 
the  expanse  (?)  of  the  firmament,  and  it  became  a  ladder  ;  and  again  he  took 
out  a  hare  and  let  it  up  the  ladder.  Again  he  took  out  a  red-eared  hound  and 
let  it  up  after  the  hare.  Again  he  took  out  a  timid  frisking  dog,  and  he  let  her 
up  after  the  hare  and  the  hound,  and  said,  "I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  "the 
hound  and  the  dog  will  eat  the  hare,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  send  some  relief 
to  the  hare."  Then  he  took  out  of  the  bag  a  handsome  youth  in  excellent 
apparel,  and  he  let  him  up  after  the  hare  and  the  hound  and  the  dog.  He 
took  out  of  the  bag  a  lovely  girl  in  beautiful  attire,  and  he  let  her  up  after  the 
hare  the  hound  the  youth  and  the  dog. 

"  It's  badly  it  happened  to  mc  now,"  says  the  kerne,  "for  the  youth  is 
going  kissing  my  woman,  and  the  dog  gnawing  the  hare."  The  kcrno  drew 
down  the  ladder  again  and  he  found  the  youth  "going  along  with  the  woman, 
and  the  dog  gnawing  the  hare,"  as  he  said. 

The  English  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk"  is  about  the  best-known  ladder 
story. 

Page  141.  This  story  was  not  invented  to  explain  the  existence  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Galway,  as  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  them  in  all  the 
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parallel  versions  proves  ;  but  the  application  of  it  to  them  is  evidently  the  bril- 
liant afterthought  of  some  Galwegian  shanachie. 


The  Court  of  Crinnawn. 

Page  142.  The  court  of  Crinnawn  is  an  old  ruin  on  the  river  Lung,  which 
divides  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Mayo,  about  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  town  of  Ballaghadereen.  I  believe,  despite  the  story,  that  it  was  built  by 
one  of  the  Dillon  family,  and  not  so  long  ago  either.  There  is  an  Irish  pro- 
phecy extant  in  these  parts  about  the  various  great  houses  in  Roscommon. 
Clonalis,  the  seat  of  the  O'Connor  Donn — or  Don,  .as  they  perversely  insist  on 
spelling  it ;  Dungar,  the  seat  of  the  De  Freynes  ;  Loughlinn,  of  the  Dillons, 
etc.  ;  and  amongst  other  verses,  there  is  one  which  prophecies  that  "no  roof 
shall  rise  on  Crinnawn,"  which  the  people  say  was  iulfilled,  the  place  having 
never  been  inhabited  or  even  roofed.  In  the  face  of  this,  how  the  story  of 
Crinnawn,  son  of  Belore,  sprang  into  being  is  to  me  quite  incomprehensible,  and 
I  confess  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  trace  of  this  particular  story  on 
the  Roscommon  side  of  the  river,  nor  do  I  know  from  what  source  the  shana- 
chie, Mr.  Lynch  Blake,  from  whom  I  got  it,  became  possessed  of  it.  Balor  of 
the  evil  eye,  who  figures  in  the  tale  of  "  The  Children  of  Tuireann,"  was  not 
Irish  at  all,  but  a  "Fomorian."  The  pattern,  accompanied  with  such  funest 
results  for  Mary  Kerrigan,  is  a  festival  held  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint. 
These  patterns  were  common  in  many  places  half  a  century  ago,  and  were 
great  scenes  of  revelry  and  amusement,  and  often,  too,  of  hard  fighting.  But 
these  have  been  of  late  years  stamped  out,  like  everything  else  distinctively 
Irish  and  lively. 

[This  story  is  a  curious  mixture  of  common  peasant  belief  about  haunted 
raths  and  houses,  with  mythical  matter  probably  derived  from  books.  Balor 
appears  in  the  well-known  tale  of  MacKineely,  taken  down  by  O'Donovan,  in 
1855,  from  Shane  O'Dugan  of  Tory  Island  (Annals.  I.  18,  and  cf.  Rhys,  Hibbert 
Lect.,  p.  314),  but  I  doubt  whether  in  either  case  the  appearance  of  the  name 
testifies  to  a  genuine  folk-belief  in  this  mythological  personage,  one  of  the 
principal  representatives  of  the  powers  of  darkness  in  the  Irish  sjod-saga. — 
A.N.] 

Neil  O'Carree. 

Page  148.  The  abrupt  beginning  of  this  story  is  no  less  curious  than  the  short, 
jerky  sentences  in  which  it  is  continued,     Mr.  Larminie,  who  took  down  this 
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story  phonetically,  and  wonl  for  word,  from  a  native  of  Glencolumkille,  in 
Donegal,  informed  me  that  all  the  other  stories  of  the  same  narrator  were 
characterized  by  the  same  extraordinary  style.  I  certainly  have  met  nothing 
like  it  among  any  of  my  shanachies.  The  crumskeen  and  galskeen  which  Neil 
orders  the  smith  to  make  for  him.  are  instruments  of  which  I  never  met  or 
heard  mention  elsewhere.  According  to  their  etymology  they  appear  to  mean 
"stooping-knife"  and  "  hright-knife,"  and  were,  probably,  at  one  time,  well- 
known  names  of  Irish  surgical  Instruments,  of  which  no  trace  exists,  unless  it 
be  in  some  of  the  mouldering  and  dust-covered  medical  MSS.  from  which  Irish 
practitioners  at  one  time  drew  their  knowledge.  The  name  of  the  hero,  if 
written  phonetically,  would  be  more  likeNee-al  O  Corrwy  than  Neil  O  Carree, 
but  it  is  always  difficult  to  convey  Gaelic  sounds  in  English  letters.  When 
Neil  takes  up  the  head  out  of  the  skillet  (a  good  old  Shaksperian  word,,  by-the- 
by,  old  French,  escuellette,  in  use  all  over  Ireland,  and  adopted  into  Gaelic),  it 
falls  in  a  gUggar  or  ghtgqar.  This  Gaelic  word  is  onomatopeic,  and  largely 
in  vogue  with  the  English-speaking  population.  Anything  rattling  or  gurgling, 
like  water  in  an  india-rubber  ball,  makes  a  gligger  ;  hence,  an  egg  that  is  no 
longer  fresh  is  called  a  glugger,  because  it  makes  a  noise  when  shaken.  I 
came  upon  this  word  the  other  day,  raised  proudly  aloft  from  its  provincial 
obscurity,  in  O'Donovan  Rossa's  paper,  the  United  Irishman,  every  copy  of 
which  is  headed  with  this  weighty  spruch,  indicative  of  his  political  faith  : 

"  As  soon  will  a  goose  sitting  upon  a  glugger  hatch  goslings,  as  an  Irishman, 
sitting  in  an  English  Parliament,  will  hatch  an  Irish  Parliament." 

This  story  is  motivated  like  "The  King  of  Ireland's  Son."  It  is  one  of 
the  many  tales  based  upon  an  act  of  compassion  shown  to  the  dead. 

Trunk-Without-Head. 

Page  157.  This  description  of  the  decapitated  ghost  sitting  astride  the 
beer-barrel,  reminds  one  of  Crofton  Croker's  "Clooricaun,"  and  of  the  hag's 
son  in  the  story  of  "  Paudyeen  O'Kelly  and  the  Weasel."  In  Scotch  Highland 
tradition,  there  is  a  "  trunk-without-head,''  who  infested  a  certain  ford,  and 
killed  people  who  attempted  to  pass  that  way  ;  he  is  not  the  subject,  however, 
of  any  regular  story. 

In  a  variant  of  this  tale  the  hero's  name  is  Labhras  (Laurence)  and  the 
castle  where  the  ghost  appeared  is  called  Baile-an-bhroin  (Ballinvrone).  It  is 
also  mentioned,  that  when  the  ghost  appeared  in  court,  he  came  in  streaming 
with  blood,  as  he  was  the  day  he  was  killed,  and  that  the  butler,  on  seeing  him, 
fainted. 
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It  is  Donal's  courage  which  saves  him  from  the  ghost,  just  as  happens  in 
another  story  which  I  got,  and  which  is  a  close  Gaelic  parallel  to  Grimm's 
•'  Man  who  went  out  to  learn  to  shake  with  fear."  The  ghost  whom  the  hero 
lays  explains  that  he  had  been  for  thirty  years  waiting  to  meet  some  one  who 
would  not  be  afraid  of  him.     There  is  an  evident  moral  in  this. 

The  Hags  of  the  Long  Teeth. 

Page  162.  Long  teeth  are  a  favourite  adjunct  to  horrible  personalities  in 
folk-fancy.  There  is  in  my  "  Leabhar  Sgeuluigheachta,"  another  story  of  a 
hag  of  the  long  tooth  ;  and  in  a  stoiy  I  got  in  Connacht,  called  the  "  Speckled 
Bull,"  there  is  a  giant  whose  teeth  are  long  enough  to  make  a  walking-staff 
for  him,  and  who  invites  the  hero  to  come  to  him  "  until  I  draw  you  under 
my  long,  cold  teeth." 

Loughlinn  is  a  little  village  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Castlerea,  in  the 
county  Roscommon,  not  far  from  Mayo ;  and  Drimnagh  wood  is  a  thick 
plantation  close  by.  Ballyglas  is  the  adjoining  townland.  There  are  two  of 
the  same  name,  upper  and  lower,  and  I  do  not  know  to  which  the  story  refers. 

[In  this  very  curious  tale  a  family  tradition  seems  to  have  got  mixed  up  with 
the  common  belief  about  haunted  raths  and  houses.  It  is  not  quite  clear  why 
the  daughters  should  be  bespelkd  for  their  father's  sin.  This  conception  could 
not  easily  be  paralleled,  I  believe,  from  folk-belief  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
I  rather  take  it  that  in  the  original  form  of  the  story  the  sisters  helped,  or,  at 
at  all  events,  countenanced  their  father,  or,  perhaps,  were  punished  because 
they  countenanced  the  brother  s  parricide.  The  discomfiture  of  the  priest  is 
curious. — A.  N.J 

William  of  the  Tree. 

Page  168.  I  have  no  idea  who  this  Granya-Oi  was.  Her  appearance  in 
this  story  is  very  mysterious,  for  I  have  never  met  any  trace  of  her  elsewhere. 
The  name  appears  to  mean  Granya  the  Virgin. 

[Our  story  belongs  to  the  group — the  calumniated  and  exposed  daughter 
or  daughter-in-law.  But  in  a  German  tale,  belonging  to  the  forbidden  cham- 
ber series  (Grimm's,  No.  3,  Marienkind),  the  Virgin  Mary  becomes  god- 
mother to  a  child,  whom  she  takes  with  her  into  heaven,  forbidding  her  merely 
to  open  one  particular  door.  The  child  does  this,  but  denies  it  thrice.  To 
punish  her  the  Virgin  banishes  her  from  heaven  into  a  thorny  wood.  Once, 
as  she  is  sitting,  clothed  in  her  long  hair  solely,  a  king  passes,  sees  her,  loves 
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and  weds  her,  in  spite  of  her  being  dumb.  When  she  bears  her  first  child,  the 
Virgin  appears,  and  promises  to  give  her  back  her  speech  if  she  will  confess 
her  fault ;  she  refuses,  whereupon  the  Virgin  canies  off  the  child.  This 
happens  thrice,  and  the  queen,  accused  of  devouring  her  children,  is  con- 
demned to  be  burnt.  She  repents,  the  flames  are  extinguished,  and  the  Virgin 
appears  with  the  three  children,  whom  she  restores  to  the  mother.  Can  there 
have  been  any  similar  form  of  the  forbidden  chamber  current  in  Ireland,  and 
can  there  have  been  substitution  of  Grainne,  Finn's  wife,  for  the  Virgin  Mary, 
or,  vice  versa,  can  the  latter  have  taken  the  place  of  an  older  heathen  god 
dess?— A.  N.] 


Page  169.  See  Campbells  "Tales  of  the  Western  Highlands,  vol.  III.,  page 
120,  for  a  fable  almost  identical  with  this  of  the  two  crows. 
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Page  2,  line  5,  AbAtcA  Aip  a  t)euiiAiii  =  able  to  do  it,  a  word  borrowed 
from  English.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  words  used  in  the  various 
provinces'  for  "al)le  to,"  as  AbAlcA  Aip  (Mid  Connacht)  ;  UineAniuiL  cum 
(Waterford) ;  loiiAniiori  htdaii,  with  infinitive  (West  Galway)  ; 'intnb  witli 
infinitive  (Donegal). 

Page  4.  line  18,  111  LeigeAiui  pAt)  ■oAtn  =  they  don't  allow  me.  'OAm  is 
pronounced  in  Mid  Connacht  dunim,  but  'DAiii-]-A  is  pronounced  doo-aa.  Dr. 
Atkinson  has  clearly  shown,  in  his  fine  edition  of  Keating's  "  Three  Shafts  of 
Death,"  that  the  "enclitic"  form  of  the  present  tense,  ending  in  (e)Ann, 
should  only  be  used  in  the  singular.  This  was  stringently  observed  a  couple 
of  hundred  years  ago,  but  now  the  rule  seems  to  be  no  longer  in  force.  One 
reason  why  the  form  of  the  present  tense,  which  ends  in  (e)Aiin,  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  present  tense,  in  other  words,  why  people  say  buAibeAnn 
Xe,  "he  strikes,"  instead  of  the  correct  buAibi-6  ye,  is,  Ithink,  though  Dr.  Atkin- 
son has  not  mentioned  it,  obvious  to  an  Irish  speaker.  The  change  probably 
began  at  the  same  time  that  the  f  in  the  future  of  regular  verbs  became 
quiescent,  as  it  is  now,  I  may  say,  all  over  Ireland.  Anyone  who  uses  the 
form  buAibix)  yd  would  now  be  understood  to  say,  "he  will  strike,"  not  "he 
strikes,"  for  miAilfit)  pe,  "he  will  strike,"  is  now  pronounced,  in  Con- 
nacht, at  least,  and  I  think  elsewhere,  buAiLit)  fe.  Some  plain  differentia- 
tion between  the  forms  of  the  tenses  was  wanted,  and  this  is  probably  the 
reason  why  the  enclitic  form  in  (e)Aiin  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  old 
independent  present,  and  is  now  used  as  an  independent  present  itself.  Line 
30,  mAT)|AA  or  mAt)A&  aIIa  =  a  wolf.  C\\^x^  popAn  Aip  =  salute  him — a 
word  common  in  Connacht  and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  but  not  understood  in 
the  South.  I^ine  34.  bei-oeA-o  pe  =  he  would  be,  is  pronounced  in  Connacht 
as  a  monosyllable,  like  beic  [veh  or  mg/i). 

Page  6,  line  8,  cApbAll  is  pronounced  rithbal  not  arball,  in  Connacht,  111 
and  iiio|\  are  both  used  before  CAimj  at  the  present  day. 

Page  8,  line  18.  50  mApbpAt)  pe  =  that  he  would  kill  ;  another  and  com- 
moner form  is,  50  niApocAt)  pe,  from  niApbtnj,  the  b  being  quiescent  in  con- 
versation. Line  31,  Aiibpmc  =  broth,  pronounced  Ancpuic  (anhree),  the  b 
having  the  sound  of  an  h  only. 

Page  12,  line  27.  An  cumA  ipAibp6  is  more  used,  and  is  better.  Sin 
6  Ati  cum  A  A  bf  pe  =  "That's  the  way  he  was."  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  A  before  the  past  tense  of  a  verb  is  only,  as  Dr.  Atkinson 
remarks,  a  corruption  of  ■00,  which  is  the  sign  of  the  past  tense.  The  ■00 
is  hardly  ever  used  now,  except  as  contracted  into  x)'  before  a  vowel,  and  this 
is  a  misfortune,  because  there  is  nothing  more  feeliie  or  more  tending  to  disin- 
tegrate the  language  than  the  constant  use  of  this  colourless  vowel  a.  In 
these  folk  stories,  however.  I  have  kcjn  the  language  as  I  found  it.  This  a  has 
already  made  much  havoc  in  Scotch  Gaelic,  inserting  itself  into  places  where  it 
means  nothing.     Thus,  they  say  tfui  's  again  air  a  sin:  Dinner  a  b  fhearr  na 
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sin,  etc.  Even  the  preposition  -oe  has  with  some  people  degenerated  into  this 
A,  thus  CA  ye  a  &ic  o]\m,  "  I  want  it,"  for  x)e  ■oic. 

Page  14,  line  9.  For  ai]\  read  mppi.  Line  12.  yetl-^  means  hunting,  but  the 
reciter  said,  T'eiLj,  pn  fiAX),  "  Shellig,  that's  a  deer,"  and  thought  that  Bran's 
back  was  the  same  colour  as  a  deer's.  UAine,  which  usually  means  green,  he 
explained  by  turning  to  a  mangy-looking  cur  of  a  dull  nondescript  colour,  and 
saying  ca  ah  inA-OAO  pn  limine. 

Page  16,  line  30.  be^/piiA  and  ceAnjA,  and  some  other  substantives  of  the 
same  kind  are  losing,  or  have  lost,  their  inflections  throughout  Connacht. 
Line  31.  cijeAcc  is  used  just  as  frequently  and  in  the  same  breath  as  ceAcc, 
without  any  difference  of  meaning.  It  is  also  spelt  cuToeAcc,  but  in  Mid- 
Connacht  the  c  is  slender,  that  is  cijeAcc  has  the  sound  of  t'yee-ufjht,  not 
tee-t(ght. 

Dr.  Atkinson  has  shown  that  it  is  incorrect  to  dechne  ceAnjA  as  an  -n 
stem  :  correct  genitive  is  ceAnSAX).  UeAfCA  :  see  fXAi-CA  in  O'Reilly.  Used 
in  Arran  thus  :  niX  f6  in  ^aaj-ca  t)uic^you  cannot  venture  to. 

Page  18,  line  15.  ^u  aL  means  a  coal  ;  it  must  be  here  a  corruption  of  some 
other  word,  mui-o  is  frequently  used  for  pun,  '*  we,"  both  in  Nom.  and  Ace. 
all  over  Connacht,  but  especially  in  the  West. 

Page  20,  line  3.  ■Oeiunig  (d'yemmoo).  This  word  puzzled  me  for  a  long 
time  until  I  met  this  verse  in  a  song  of  Cardan's 

11io]\  cuiLL  ye  ■oionni  jad  aou  •oume. 
another  MS.  of  which  reads  -oiombuAit),  i.e.,  defeat,  from -oi  privitive,  and 
buAi6  "  victory."  ■Oeimug  or  ■oionnig  must  be  a  slightly  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion of  ■ofonibuAit),  and  the  meaning  is,  that  the  king's  son  put  himself  under 
a  wish  that  he  might  sufler  defeat  during  the  year,  if  he  ate  more  than  two 
meals  at  one  table,  etc.  Line  15.  ]\eA]"CA  =  a  "writ,"  a  word  not  in  the 
dictionaries — perhaps,  from  the  English,  "arrest."  Cinj;  fouucA.  The  nume- 
rals q\i  ceic]\e  CU15  and  fe  seem  in  Connacht  to  aspirate  as  often  as  not,  and 
always  when  the  noun  which  follows  them  is  in  the  singular,  which  it  very 
often  is.  Mr.  Charles  Bushe,  B.L.,  tells  me  he  has  tested  this  rule  over  and 
over  again   in  West  Mayo,  and  has  found   it  invariable. 

Page  22,  line  2.  ca  =  where,  pronounced  always  ce  Qcay)  in  Central  Con- 
nacht. Line  17,  tua  b]:Aj'  me  =  If  I  get.  In  Mid-Connacht,  niA  ecHpses 
]:a5,  as  111  eclipses  fUAi]\. 

Page  26,  line  18.  1  ■oceAc  An  vacai 5  =  In  the  giant's  house.  Cig,  the 
proper  Dative  of  ceAc,  is  not  much  used  now.  Line  20.  cuAiLie  c6iii]AAic  = 
the  pole  of  battle. 

Page  28,  line  9.  Cjaiah  t)i  Le  pAninnjeAcc  =  one-third  of  it  telling  stories 
about  the  Fenians.  Line  10.  This  phrase  foi]\ni  fAiiii  puAiii  occurs  in  a  poem 
I  heard  from  a  man  in  the  island  of  Achill— , 

"  'Si  ^x  biniie  nieujAA  A5  ]-einni  aija  ceu-OAib, 

T3o  CUHApeAt)  HA  CeUTJCA  'llUA  5-COt)LAT), 

te  ■poi|\ni  I'AiTTi  jniAin  ,  a']'  iiac  ni6]\  e  An  c-eucr, 
5aii  Aon  }reA]\  1  ii-eiiMuii  t)0-DuL  1  n-eu^ 
Le  5pA-6  td'a  5|\uat)." 

I  have  never  met  this  word  i'oi]\ni  elsewhere,  but  it  may  be  another  form  of 
•poi^Abe,  "gentleness."  Line  iS.  ColbA  =  a  couch,  pronounced  coUia  [cul- 
looa) ;  here  it  means  the  head  of  the  bed.  Ai]\  colbA  means,  on  the_  outside 
of  the  bed,  when  two  sleep  in  it.  leAbuit),  or  leAbAit),  "a  bed,"  is  unin- 
flected  ;  but  leAbA,  gen.  leApcAu,  is  another  common  form. 

Page  30,  line  30.  'OAbAC,  "  a  great  vessel  or  vat;"  used  also,  likcfoice&c, 
for  ship.  The  correct  genitive  is  ■OAibce,  but  my  reciter  seemed  not  to  inflect 
it  at  all. 
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Page  32,  line  14.  'hAij-oibip— this  is  only  the  English  word,  "Hie-over.' 
Line  21.  Copoj  =  a  docking,  a  kind  of  a  weed. 

Page  36,  line  2.  CloiteAiii  via  z]\\  yAoh^]\,  "  the  sword  of  three  edges." 
In  the  last  century  both  cjai  and  the  fAobAp  would  have  been  eclipsed.  Cf. 
the  song,  "  50  jAeit),  a  be^n  ha  -ocjAi  rtibo." 

Page' 40,  line  33.  tocfbAince  =  balsam.  Line  25.  buicfe,  the  English 
word  "  witch."  The  Scotch  Gaels  have  also  the  word  bhuilseachas  = 
witchery.  Gaelic  organs  of  speech  find  it  hard  to  pronounce  the  English  ich, 
and  make  two  syllables  of  it — it-sha. 

Page  42,   line  21.    S]AAiin}:A]ACAi5  =  snoring. 

Page  44,  line  3,  for  \\.bw  read  fpom.  Line  16.  CiAUAToe  =  steel,  as  op- 
posed to  iron. 

Page  46,  line  21.    CfVAp  =  to  put  hay  together,  or  gather  up  crops. 
Page  48,  line  i,  5r*eitn  =  a  stitch,  sudden  pain. 

Page  52,  line  15.  "  Sup  !"  a  common  expression  of  disgust  in  central  Con- 
nacht,  both  in  Irish  and  in  English.  Line  18.  l1iLe  •ouine.  This  word  uile  is 
pronounced  liulla  in  central  Connacht,  and  it  probably  gets  this  h  sound  from 
the  final  c  of  jac,  which  used  to  be  always  put  before  it.  Father  Eugene 
O'Growney  tells  me  that  the  guttural  sound  of  this  c  is  still  heard  before  uile 
in  the  Western  islands,  and  would  prefer  to  write  the  word  'c  uile.  When 
uile  follows  the  noun,  as  iia  TDAonie  uile,  "all  the  people,"  it  has  the  sound 
of  e^/iX- or  cZ%,  probably  from  the  original  phrase  being  uile  50  beip,  con- 
tracted into  uileg,  or  even,  as  in  West  Galway,  into  'lig- 

Page  54,  line  9.  ^oilez^  "  appetite,"  properly  "stomach."  Line  30.  An 
C|Mobl6i-o  =  the  trouble,  but  better  written  ah  CjMobloro,  since  feminine 
nouns,  whose  first  letter  is  "o  or  c,  are  seldom  aspirated  after  the  article. 
There  is  even  a  tendency  to  omit  the  aspiration  from  adjectives  beginning  with 
the  letters  td  and  c.  Compare  the  celebrated  song  of  beAu  •oub  An  jleAiniA, 
not  beATi  'Dub. 

Page  56,  line  4.  Aicf-o  =a  disease.  Line  24.  'O'f-eiceAland'o'iiinfeAccare 
usual  Connacht  infinitives  of -peic  and  iiiiiif.  Line  21.  CAife  =  a  stream.  Line 
26.  ScjAACAilc^  dragging  along.  Line  32.  luibeAiMiAc,  often  pronounced 
like  Irffernugh  =^  weeds. 

Page  60,  line  8.  Ua  beifOAc  or  bifCAc  o]\ni  =^  "  I  am  better;"  ca  fe 
fAJAil  beiyij,  more  rightly,  bip5:=  He's  getting  better.  Line  22.  UlAifeA-o, 
pronounced  mnsha,  not  moslia,  as  spelt,  or  often  even  musli  in  central  Con- 
nacht. Line  28.  11^A]^CA1n,  infinitive  of  iiiai^x,  to  live,  Cuiblmc  r=  striv- 
ing, running  a  race  with. 

Page  64,  line  4.  C15  liom  =:  "  it  comes  with  me,"  "I  can."  This  is  a 
phrase  in  constant  use  in  Connacht,  but  scarcely  even  known  in  parts  of 
Munster.  Line  15.  OipeA-o  Ajuf  coijac  uibe  ^  as  much  as  the  size  of  an 
egg.  Line  23.  Af  aii  iniAt)  =  de  novo,  over  again. 
Page  66,  line  2.  A5  bAiiic  loif  aii  uifje  =  touching  the  water. 
Page  66,  line  15.  Illocuij  =  "  to  feel."  It  is  pronounced  in  central  Con- 
nacht like  iriAOicij  (mweehee),  and  is  often  used  for  "  to  hear  ;"  liiAoicig  ine 
fin  ]AoiiTie  feo  =  I '  heard  that  before.  Line  20.  Sjauhiauij  is  either  active  or 
passive  ;  it   means  colloquially   either   to  frighten  or  to^become  frightened. 

Page  68,  line  12.  V»^"  iiiAp  a  bpuil^cu  ^=.  wait  where  you  are,  pAii  111  A]\  ca 
cu  =:  remain  as  you  are.  Line  17.  Co]v  aija  bic,  short  for  ai^x  cop  ai|\  bir, 
means  "at  all."     In  Munster  they  say  ai|x  aoii  coja 

I'age  70,  line  3.  cat)  cuij^e  =  "  why  ;"  this  is  the  usual  word  in  Connacht, 
often  contracted  to  cuije. 

Page  72,  line  13.    CACAiiA-nA-iiiAy\c  =  Westport. 

I'age  74,   line  7.  lubA^Miuij,  a  word  not  in  the  dictionaries  ;  it  means,  I 
think,  "  gambolling."   Line  20.  CoApAt)  =  seize,  control.   Line  22.mulAC= 
black  mud. 
Page  76,  line  2.  Auacahi  =  "  d:imagc,"  "  harm."     There  are  a  great  many 
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synonyms  for  this  word  still  in  use  in  Connacht,  such  as  ■OAmAifce,  •ooIato, 
ii|Ac6it),  ■oocAjA,  etc.     Line  i6.    bpeoToce  =z  "destroyed." 

Page  78,  line  3.  Coip,  a  crime;  is  pronounced  like  quirrh.  X.i.me^ia. 
loy,  or  narrow  spade. 

Page  So,  line  5.  Ai\  b  leij"  aii  cbac  moiA  .=  "  who  owned  the  big  house." 
A  -[AAib  All  ceAc  iii6]\  Ai5e=who  had  in  his  possession  the  big  house. 
Line  21.  C|\ui'caii  cije  =  house  furniture.  Line  26.  'IIto 'Oia  -ouic,  short 
for  50  iiibeAninng  'Oia  ■ouic.  Line  27.  50  Tnbu6  h- e-ouic  ^  "  the  same 
to  you,"  literally,  '"  that  it  may  be  to  you,"  the  constant  response  to  a  salutation 
in  Connacht. 

Page  84,  line  22.  A  jaii  ■pofoT  =  "  without  her  knowing  it,"  pronounced 
like  a  gunijis  dee.  I  do  not  see  what  the  force  of  this  a  is,  but  it  is  always 
used,  and  I  have  met  it  in  MSS.  of  some  antiquity. 

Page  86,  line33.  "^^  't^  'oeuj,  pronounced  •oA)\eu5,  short  for  •oAfreAiA  •06A5, 
"  twelve  men."       ScAiijAijAe  =  a  mean  fellow. 

Page  92,  line  10.  bocAipfii  CA]\CAc=:a  cart  road. 

Page  94,  line  22.  UAip  =  ca  cu,  an  uncommon  form  in  Connacht  now-a- 
days. 

Page  66,  line  13.  'So'ocAgAit)  another  and  very  common  form  of  50  ■ocijiT). 

Page  98,  line  22.  nfoj-v  fAn  ah  fA5A]\c  acc  cuato  a  bAile,  i.e.,  cuato  -pe 
AbAile  ;  the  pronoun  |-e  is,  as  the  reader  must  have  noticed,  constantly  left  out 
in  these  stories,  where  it  would  be  used  in  colloquial  conversation. 

Page  100,  line  27.  Seilb  and  feilg  are  the  ordinary  forms  of  \e\V6  and 
l^eAlg  in  Connacht. 
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[I  use  the  word  "  incident  "  as  equivalent  to  the  German  sairzuf;,  i.e.,  as  con- 
noting not  only  the  separate  parts  of  an  action,  but  also  its  pictorial 
features. — A.N.] 


Ball,  guiding,  of  silver,  132. 

Beloreof  the  Evil  Eye,  144. 

Besom  riding,  85. 

Blast  of  wind  from  giant's  nostrils,  i 

Blind  wise  man,  129. 

Blood  drops  incident,  19. 

Boat  out  of  thimble,  137, 

Bones  gathered  up  and  revivified, 

Bran,  colour  and  swiftness  of,  15. 
death  of,  17. 

Bran's    daughter,      17  ;    catches 
geese,  17-19  ;  killed,  19. 

Broth-swallowing  match,   11. 

Brother,  of  welcoming  hags, 
helps  hero  across  stream, 
restored  to  youth  by  hero, 


46. 


wild 


132. 
133; 
135- 


Cap  of  darkness,  29. 

Cat,  white,  130.  (=old  hag?) 

Coach,  enchanted,  with  two  fawns,    139, 

Cross-roads,  separation  at,  129. 

Curse  of  the  24  men,  154. 

Damsel,  encouraging,  in  red  silk,  131. 
gives  hero  thimble  as  boat,  137. 


Daughter  prevents  father  re-marrying 
after  first  wife's  death,  by 
cutting  grass  on  mother's 
grave,  167. 

Dead  man  haunting  house,  158. 

Destruction  of  king's  court  by  night,  3. 

Doctoring  instrument,  148. 

Dog,  black,  catches  bullets  in  mouth. 
162  ;  strikes  exorcising  priest 
dumb,  163;  father  of  hags,  163. 

Dog,    big  black,  son  of  weasel  hag,  79- 

Dumbness  caused  by  fairy  blow,  116. 

Eagle  guarding  stream,    133. 

slain  by  hero,    134. 
Elder  brothers  fail,  140. 
Enchanter  helps  mortal,  93. 

passes  him  off  as  dead,  95. 

Fairest  maid,  description  of,  112. 
Fairies  baffled  by  cross,  115. 
Fairies  carry  off  princess,  107,  c(  seq. 

require  a  mortal's  help,  89,  107. 

meet     annually    on    November 

night,  122. 
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Fairies  turn  into  Hjing  beetles,  89. 
Fairy  help  to  mortal  withdrawn,  142. 
Fairy  dwelling  filled  with  smoke    and 

lightning,  143  ;  hill  opens,  87. 
Fairy  horses  unspelled,  1 15. 

host,      noise      of,       105  ;     takes 

horse,  106. 
king  and  queen,  87. 
hurling  match,  87. 
Fairy  spits  fire,  and  frightens  Pope,  no 
Father,    cruel,    cuts  hands  and  feet   oft' 
daughter,  168. 
punished,  and  healed  by  daugh- 
ter, 169. 
Fearless   hero,    156,  et  scq.,  sleeps   with 

corpse,  1 58. 
Feather  supporting  house,  131. 
Finn's  mother  a  fawn,  17. 
Flea    killed    by  valiant  tailor,   2. 
Football  players  in  haunted  house,  15S. 
Fox,  hiding-place  for,  5. 

Geasa  run,  21. 

Ghost  denouncing  murderer,   159. 

Ghost    laying   by  fortune    distributing, 

159- 

Giants,  two,  crushed  by  stone,  9,  et  seq. 

Giant  outwitted  by   lying  reports,  29. 

Giant  slits  himself  up,  11. 

Goblin,  headless,  in  cellar,  81,  157. 

drinks  and  plays  music  with  hero, 
83;  bagpipes  for  fairies,  85. 

Grateful  dead,  21,  23,  153. 

beggar,   156 ;  robin,  165. 

Guarding  monsters,  134. 

Hags,  enchanted,  turn  vultures,  163. 

condemned  for  father's  crime,  164. 
turned  into  swans  at  end  of  en- 
chantment period,  166. 
Hag  turned  into  weasel,  79. 

welcoming,      sister      to       hero's 
nurse,  131. 


Hair  turns  into  ladder,  14c. 
Hare  magic,  162. 
Haunted  house,  81, 
Healing  well,  129. 
Helping  servant,   148. 

saves  ungrateful   master,  157. 
Herb  for  blood-stopping,   149. 
Herb  of  healing,  165. 
Hero,  grown  rich,  visits  home,   161. 

joins  fairy  host,  106. 
Heroine  and   attendant   maidens  made 
pregnant  in  their  sleep,  135. 
seeks  father  of  children,   139. 
recovers     magic    g'fts     aban- 
doned by  hero,   139,   et  seq. 
tests  false  claimants,  140. 
full  up  of  serpents  banished  by 

first  embraces,  45. 
under  spells,  37. 
Horse,  swift  as  lightning,  132. 
talking,  2. 
hiding-place  for,  5, 
Husband,  not  to   remariy  till   grass  be 
foot    high    on   dead    wife's 
grave,    167. 

Incurable  sore  foot,   129. 
Inexhaustible  milk-can  (fairy  gift),    142. 

water  and  bread,  134. 

purse,  91. 


Kiss,    first,    from   heroine,  claimed   by 
helping  servant,  45. 

Lion,  ploughing,  7  ;  guarding,  134. 


Magic  gifts  abandoned  by   hero,    139. 

Mary's  shamrock   (?  four-leaved),    142. 

Murderer  revealed  by  ghost,  160. 

Mutilated  (hands  and  leet)heroinemar- 
ried,  168  ;  restored  after 
birth  of  triplets,  168. 
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Night  entertainment  run,  29. 
Nonsense  ending;,  15,  128. 
November  night  for   fairy    gatherings, 
122. 


One-eyed  supernatural  being. 


Pin  of  slumber,  39,  43. 
Piper  in  haunted  house,   15S. 
Poison,  King  of,  39. 
Pole  of  combat,  27,  et  srq. 

of  combat  run,  27. 
Pope  compelled  to  reinstate  priest,  1 10. 
Priest  refuses  to  exorcise,    143  ;  exor- 
cises bewitched  hags,  163. 
Princess,  ill  to  death,  cured  by  taking 

head  off  her,   149, 

promised        to       task       per- 
former, 2. 

released  from  fairies,  115. 
Purse  that  empties  not,  91. 
Purses  bestowed  by  supernatural  being, 

91,   144. 

<2uest  for  healing  water,  129. 

Recognition  of  hero  by  heroine,    141. 
Robin  grateful,  brings  herb  of  healing, 
165. 


Safety  token  (stone).   129. 
.Servant's  wage,  23. 
Silence  bespelling  removed,  168. 
Skilful    companions,   gunner,    listener, 

runner,      blower,      stone  breaker, 

23-27. 
Sleep,  magic,  147  ;  of  enchanted  queen 
over  in  seven  years,  134. 


Slumber  pin  in  liorse's  head,  43 

Smelling  giant,  27. 

Speech  restored  by  herl),  125. 

Spikes  crowned  with  skulls,  39, 

Step-mother  (hag)  accuses  step-daugh- 
ter, 168, 

Sfone-breaker  crushes  sharp  stones,  45. 

Swift  runner  and  hag  race,  43. 

Swiftness,  slippers,  33. 

Sword  that  leaves  leavings  of  no  blow 
behind  it,  37. 

Sword  of  light,  135. 


Tailor,  valiant,  2. 

Taboo  on  telling  about  fairy  gifts,   142. 
broken  and  punished  by  loss,  143. 
Threefold  entertaining  by  hags,  130. 
Tliree  sons  start  for  healing  water,  129. 
Travellers'  seat  in  wood,  131, 


Unwashed  feet  of  hero,  104. 


Wages,  half  of  what  is  earned,  148. 
Wages  of  helping  servant  refused,   150. 
Weasel  brings  money,  73  ;  attacks  de- 
spoiler,     75  ;    kills   cow,    77  ; 
turns  into  hag,  77. 
Well  of  healing  balm,  41. 

of  healing  water,    129. 
Workmen's  wages,  7. 
Witch  released  by  Masses,  79, 
Witch's  hut  to   be   burnt    after  death, 

79- 

Youngest  son  succeeds,  138  ;  envied  by 
elder  brothers,  138,  et  seq.  ; 
made  a  scullion,  139. 

Youth,  restoration  to,  135, 
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